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With the present issue, Indian Studies : Past <6 Present enters its eighth year. 
It opens with two articles by Professor J. Filliozat, both translated from the 
original French by Mrs, R. K. Menon of the Delhi University. The first of these. 
The Festivities of the Dhamma as Practised by Asoka, originally appeared in Journal 
Asiatique, 1957. The second one, The **Devas **of ASoka ; Gods or Divine Majesties! 
originally appeared in the same journal in 1949. 

Another brief instalment of the Studies in Nibandha-s by Professor Bbavatosh 
Bhattacharyya appears in this issue. 

The Introductory Note on the Selected Writings of Dlparnkara J^rljrldna, alias 
AtlSa, contains the references to the works translated. The translators are Professor 
Lama Chimpa of the Visvabbarati University and Professor Alaka Cbattopadhyaya 
of the Vidyasagar College for Women, Calcutta. The Selected writings include 
the Sanskrit restoration of Dipamkara’s magnum opus, the Bodhi-patha-pradlpa, 
done by Professor Mrioalkanti Gangopadhyaya, Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 

The note on The Tibetan Sexagenary Cycle, with which the present issue 
ends, is prepared by Dr. R.N. Bbattacharya, Department of Mathematics, Jadavpur 
University, in collaboration with Professor Alaka Cbattopadhyaya. 

The following abbreviations are used in the last two : 

BA - The Blue Annals. Tr. G. N. Roerich 

CNB - Conception of Buddhist Nirvana by F. T. Stcherbatsky 

D-TED - S. C. Das, Tibetan-English Dictionary 

ERE - Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 

ITB - Introduction to Tantric Buddhism by S. B. Dasgupta 

JA - Journal Asiatique 

)BTS - Journal of the Buddhist Text Society 

J-TED - H. A. Jaschke, Tibetan-English Dictionary 

L - Lamaism by L. A. Waddell 

NNMVRP - Nava-Nalanda Mahavihara Research Publications 
SED - Sanskrit-English Dictionary by M. Monier-Williams 
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OF THE 

DHAMMA AS PRACTISED BY ASOKA 
[ In memory of Pierre Dupont ] 


J. FILLIOZAT 
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The fourth Rock Edict of A^oka is one of the clearest in its general 
intentions, but one of the most difiScult in interpretation of its details. 

Asoka contrasts the past time (atikStam in the Girnar version), 
the times of violence and disrespect, to the present time {aja) when the 
practice of the Dhamma is happily installed and the cessation of violence 
{avihisa), the sweetness and requisite respect towards parents, brahmana, 
the monks and old men established. Further, this practice will spread 
still further with the preaching of the Dhamma {dhammanus3sana\ but not 
for he who lacks good discipline (asilasa). 

The passage which has given rise to much controversy and several 
hypotheses, is the one which evokes the material signs of this beneficial 
revolution. It is presented as follows in the Girnar version : 

aja .ievanampriyam priyadasino rano dhammacaranena hhenghoso 
aho dhammaghoso vimanadarsana ca hastidasanS ca agikhamdhani ca anani 
ca dlvyani rupani dasayitpa janam yarise hahuhi vasasatehi na bhutapuve 
tarise aja vadhitc devanarnpriyasa ynyadasino rano dharnmanusastiyQ 
anararnbho pranSnam avihisa . 

Before coming to the interpretation of details, we note that the 
practice of the Good Order as undertaken by the king showed many 
things to the people. But, it was a question of the habitations of the 
divinities ivimana), of elephants, of “pieces of fire*' iagokharndani) and 
other divine spectacles, all of which evoke not only celestial representa¬ 
tions such as are described in books, but also and far more simply, 
religious festivals as can still be seen in India today. 

If this resemblance has not commanded attention from the majority 
of interpreters who have studied the inscriptions of Asoka, this is without 
doubt for two reasons : 
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Festivities of Dhamma 


The first is that the contemporary festivals, where one sees precisely 
the sanctuaries of divinities (permanent sanctuaries such as temples or 
processional palanquins) of elephants, fire-works, etc., are Hindu festivals 
which, it is generally considered, Asoka as a Buddhist king, could not 
patronised. 

The second reason is that Asoka seems to speak of these spectacles 
as manifestations as yet unknown, as innovations due to him and that if 
it were a question of Hindu-type festivals it would have to follow that 
their inauguration was due to Asoka himself—something which is clearly 
untenable. 

However, one has still to reconcile the sifnilitude between the 
elements of the spectacles enumerated by Asoka, with those of the Hindu 
festivals, and one cannot fail to note that in the text, even as elsewhere. 
Asoka presents himself much less as Buddhist than as a devanampiya^ 
“friend of the gods”, his Buddhism beirig far from a complete turning of 
the back on Brahmanism.^ Further, on careful reading of the text, it 
appears that what is new, what had not been seen for centuries, was not 
the festivals, but essentially the moral change achieved by the practice of 
Dhamma. It could not be the presentation of the elephants or fires ; 
they, together with the presentation of the ximanas and other “divine 
spectacles*’ represent only the solemn apparel of the public inauguration 
of the better Order, contrary to that of the past. The latter is described 
as a time of violence, and not as an absence of festivities. 

We can thus already reject the idea that the public manifestations 
of Asoka were part of the innovations introduced by his action in favour 
of the Dhamma, and can admit that they corresponded to the usual pomp, 
merely deployed by Asoka on the occasion of the proclamations of the 
Dhamma. 

1. On Asoka’s persistence concerning the care of Brabmanic things, 
cf. The Enigma of the 256 Nights of Asoka in JA, 1949, p. 149. 



Festivities of Dhamtna S 

But up to now, it has been most often claimed that the things 
shown to the people had been marvellous phenomena, divine manifesta¬ 
tions. La Vallee Poussin notably, thinks that our text shows that Aloka 
shared the popular belief in divine manifestation.^ With HuHzsch be 
again brings together the divyani rupdni and the devas mentioned in the 
Rupnath-Brahmagiri edicts as having ‘*intermingled” with men. There 
would have been *'theophanies” to which the IVth Rock Bdiet, under the 
name of divyani rupdni would have made allusion, and this would have 
marked the mixing of gods with men, the intermingling in question at 
Rupnath-Brahmagiri. In the end he thought that one could suppose that 
in Magadha at the time of A^oka, there had been **theophanies, divine 
apparitions in the midst of the celestial drums, that is, to the crash of the 
thunder.”® 

Mr, Meilc showed on his part* that such an interpretation would 
be supported by the discovrey of allusions in the texts to a participation 
by gods in human pomp. 

I have elsewhere taken up the theory of Sylvain Levi according to 
which the devas^ whose intermingling with men is celebrated at Rupnath- 
Brahmagiri, are not gods but kings designated as gods ; the manifestation 
of this intermingling being precisely a pilgrimage undertaken by the king 
Asoka in the manner of a Buddhist among men, in spite of the ban on 
contact between divine majesties and their subjects ® In this interpretation 
I had rejected the indentification between the devas of Rupnath-Brahmagiri 
and the divyani rupdni of the IVth Rock Edict.® Moreover, there is a big 
discrepancy in dates with regard to the alleged facts in the IVth Rock 
Edict, promulgated twelve years after the coronation, and the fact of the 

2. L'inde au temps des Mauryas, Paris, 1930, p. 109 onwards. 

3. Lac. cif.y p. 114. 

4. JA, 1949, p. 93 onwards. 

5. JA. 1949, p. 244. 

6. JA, 1949. p. 244. 
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intermingling between the devas and men mentioned at Rupnftth-Brahma- 
giri, which is placed ten and a half years after the coronation.^ 

I had then indicated, in order to terminate the uncertitude, that 
many hypotheses were possible with regard to the phenomena mentioned 
in the IVth Rock Edict. Namely, that the former could have been 
meteoric phenomena which would have been interpreted as theophanies 
and would have appeared to mark the beginning of a new era.® On that 
the agikhamdha of the Edict could have been designated figuratively, 
according to a usage of that term attested elsewhere, for eminent person- 
nages who could thus have been introduced into the ceremonial displays 
marking the public installation of the new era. 

But the novelty, as we noted earlier, really only lies in the promo¬ 
tion of the Dhamma, not in the spectacles offered on its occasion. 

If this is understood, nothing now hinders us from examining which 
of the two interpretations—the festivals ordained by the king or the 
natural phenomena interpreted as signs— best accords with the details of 
the text. 

La Vallce Poussin considered that every interpretation of the Edict 
rested on that of the words, hherighoso aho dhammaghoso. in which the 
majority of translators, since Kern, had regarded aho as a middle-Indian 
form equivalent to the Sanskrit abhut^ “became”, whence the version : 
“the sound of the bheri or drum became the sound of the Dhamma.” But 

7. Cf. JA, 1949, p. 232. One could think that the facts alluded to in the 
IVth Rock Edict as new and actual, could well be, despite everything, 
put back a year and a half and consequently made to coincide with 
the intermingling of the devas with men. But then how to explain 
the great difference in description between, on the one hand, this 
intermingling of gods and men, which corresponds to the dhamayatd 
of the Vlllth Rock Edict and which is a royal pilgrimage and on the 
other, the manifestations alluded to in the IVth Edict ? 

8. Ibidem^ p. 245-247. 
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against this version La Valine Poussin, after Burnouf, saw in aho simply 
the known interjection aho and remarked that aho dhammam is in the 
Mahavastu (I, 236, 237-241 ; II, 406), an acclamation frequently uttered 
by the gods, which Senart explains as : “Ah ! what a miracle I what a 
marvel !*’. He concludes from this that one should read ahodhammaghoso 
to mean : 

“the sound of the drums (that the gods beat on their chariots and 
that is at iirst heard), their joyous exclamations : ‘What a marvel !’, their 
celestial chariots (vimana), the elephants, the fiery balls and other celestial 
forms*’. All this reinforces the idea that the IVth Rock Edict was alluding 
to celestial “theophanies” conforming to those of the legends, rather than 
to festivals ordained by the king.^ 

Jules Bloch,however, adopted the sense of abhui for aho after having^ 
remarked that the group aho dhammaghoso is isolated from the 

rest, where the terms, which anyway designate only visual spectacles, are 
joined by the c^r-s*’, and he translated it as “the noise of the drum became 
the announcement of the Law.’’ But he equally observed in recalling the 
interpretation of La Vall6e Poussin that the Dhauli version appeared to 
substitute the accusative ghosam for the nominative g/zojo of Girnar and 
that this accusative was governed by dasayitu, which supports La Vall6e 
Poussin, at least for the Dhauli version. And he further drew attention 
to the absence of ca to join the group with the following enumeration of 
spectacles. 

We can observe from our side that the reading of Dhauli is isolated 
and appears less appropriate than the others. In fact, if the absence of ca 
can be explained on the basis that the noises of the drum etc., are not of the 
same order as the visual objects enumerated immediately afterwards, then 
it remains even less probable that the original of the Edict placed the 
noises and the spectacles in the same enumeration, by saying that both had. 

9. Les VInde au temps des Mauryas, p. 109-111. 

10. Inscriptions d'Akoka^ Paris, 1950, p. 98. 
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been "shown.** In any case, the unique reading of this slight difficulty has 
not the authority of the totality of the others, which separate the group of 
three words in the nominative, from those following in the accusative. 

Thus one must necessarily accept the syntactic analysis of Jules 
Bloch, but it does not follow that the interpretation of ahodhammaghoso 
proposed by La Vall6e Poussin can only be made compatible with the 
reading of Dhauli. A new comment on the contrary will lead us to 
adopting it for all the known versions of the Edict and at the same time 
show us that the exclamation ahodhamma is not reserved for the gods. In 
other words it is not necessary to believe with La Valine Poussin that the 
Edict alludes to celestial manifestations. 

In fact, the commentary of Buddhaghosa on Dtghanihaya, the 
Sumangala-vilasin}, glossing the Janavasabhasutta, speaks in these terms 
of him who distinguishes himself in exalting the Happy One ; 

bhagavantam kUtayamdnarQpo ti aho huddho aho dhammo aho sangho 
aho dhamma svakkhdto evam kittayanto va kalam akasi.^^ 

**He whose characteristic aspect is to exalt the Happy One, it is on 
exalting thus : ‘Ah ! the Buddha !*, *Ah ! the Dhamma I’, *Ah ! the Com¬ 
munity !*, ‘Ah ! the well enunciated Dhamma !* that he passes his time/* 

Therefore, one can study the text of the Edict thus (in reading 
ahodhammaghoso and no longer aho dhammaghoso) : 

"At present thanks to the ■ practice of the Dhamma by the king, 
friend of the gods, in friendly regard, there is a noise of drumsi* a sound 

11. PTS 11, p. 637. Thailand edition, 11, p. 315. 

12. The interpretation which does not see the unity of the formula aho¬ 
dhammaghoso, whether aho is made a'middle-Indian form-of abhut or 
whether one recognises in it the interjection aho (as Burnouf, Lotus, 
p. 731, who translates "the sound of the drums [has reverberated]; 
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of *Ah ! the Dhamma T 1q showing to the people presentations of the 
.divine sanctuaries, presentations of elephants, balls of fire and other divine 
spectacles, which in the preceding several centuries had not taken place, 
which prosper at present, thanks to the teaching of the Dhamma by the 
king, friend of the gods and with friendly regard ; abstention from murder, 
abstention from inflicting injury to lives..." 

The reading aho dharmam in the Mahavastu had appeared unusual. 
Senart could see in this Mahavastu (I,p. S60) no other manner of ex¬ 
plaining it than by taking dharmam as the abridged equivalent of adbhuta- 
dharmarn which led to its translation as “Ah ! what a miracle ! what a 
marvel!’’ But this is no longer necessary. For his part, Mr. J. J. Jones 
indicates^B that Miss I B. Horner bad suggested to him a combination of 
expressions like Bhagavd dhammabhuto and yo dhammam passatl so marn 
passati (“the Happy One has become the Dhamma," “He who sees the 
Dhamma sees me"), in order to explain in the Mahavastu (I, 236, 18), that 
the exclamation of the gods is related to the Dhamma although it is the 
Buddha that they see. Further Mr. J. J. Jones, translating udlrayensuh 
ahodhammam by “exclaimed", “Behold the Dharma", observes that if 
there is any objection to translating dharmarn as accusative of exclamation, 
there is a reading of the manuscript which gives the vocative dharma. But 
we can now easily see that here it is necessary to take ahodharma not as 
the citation of the exclamation (Jti does not figure elsewhere in the text), 

yes, the voice of the Law [is heard]”) would have been able to find 
support in the remark that in the Buddhist texts it is sometimes a 
question of marvellous drums which render the sound of stanzas on 
the Law, as in a case already mentioned by Burnouf, in his analysis of 
SuvarnaprabhasOf cf. Introduction a Phistoire du Buddhisme IndiennCt 
p. 531.This at least recalls for us that a link has been established 
between the roiling of the drums of the festivals and the proclamations 
of the Buddhist Dharma. 

13. The Mahavastu^ vol. 1, London, 1949, p. 192, n. 4. 
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but as a substantive : **the (cry) ahodharma** and translate: ‘*...they 
cried out ahodharma** 

m 

We see also that the ahodharma fits well with the exaltation of the 
Happy One, in the Mafiavastu^ as Miss Horner has pointed out, since 
Buddhaghosa twice places its equivalent (once with svakkhata) in the list of 
exclamations which characterise precisely the exaltation of the Happy One. 
In any case, we cannot deduce that in the Asoka Edict, the noise of 
ahodhamma is that of a celebration of the Buddha. On the contrary, it is 
clear that it is a question of Dhamma, according to the direct sense of the 
expression, since it is not made in the context of any allusion to the 
Buddha, and because everything is in relation to the installation of the 
Dhamma, as the ethical norm, and not in relation tq the founder of the 
Buddhist Law. Besides, the indication that the absence of murder and 
other practices had not occurred previously, for “numerous centuries”, 
implies that the Good Order put into force by the king was not conceived 
as absolutely new, but only as new in relation to a long period of “many 
centuries”, during which it was lacking, L>u before which it had nourished. 
Hence the Dhamma in question here is not the specific Buddhist Law, 
which pre-dates the Asokan period by ool> a little more than two centuries, 
since, according to the Mahavamsa^ only 225 years had passed between the 
Nirvana of the Buddha and the coronation of Asoka. 

Buddhist assuredly, but not only Buddhist ; and above all the 
guardian-king of the general Good Order, A^oka refers to an ideal 
pre-Buddhist and legendary Order, and in all probability and more 
precisely, even a Brabmanic order. 

There is nothing surprising in this ; the virtues of benevolence 
(maitri), compassion (karuna\ joy (in seeing good, muditd) and impertur- 
bility (with regard to evil, upeksa), are classically called **Brahmaoic” in 
Buddhist literature and were the ones that had necessarily to be put into 
play for the installation or rather the renaissance, of the Dhamma on the 
initiative of A^oka. And, according to the most well-attested Buddhist 
canonical ideas, the Brabmanic devas co-operated with the Good Order. 
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According to the Dlghanikdya^ it was under the Brahmin SanarnkuinSra 
j that was held the assembly of the gods who control the world. It was 
Brahman who persuaded the Buddha to preach, Brahman again and Indra 
who participated in the important events in the life of the Buddha. Aloka, 
himself a ifeva as well as Royal Majesty^* quite naturally had Brahmanic 
pomp accompanying the proclamation of the Dhamma, which was the 
material and moral God Order, re-established in the world, as it must have 
been in the Golden Age of the legends, and which could not have been 
only the teachings of the Buddha, for then Asoka would not have been 
able to say that it had not existed for many centuries previously. 

In these conditions, what the IVth Rock Edict enumerates, are 
clearly the ordinary elements of festivals and processions of a type still 
contemporary m the Hindu cults, and it appears that the content of this 
Edict constitutes a direct evidence of their usage in the middle of the 3rd 
century B.C. This evidence certainly does not hold true for the religious 
ideas of the moment, but only for the materiality of the public manifesta¬ 
tions. But consequently, it is susceptible of being joined with other 
evidences already well-known, though till now, fortuitous and isolated, on 
the divine images of Mauryan times, such as that of Patahjali. The latter in 
fact mentions areas, divine images dedicated for worship, which according 
to him, the Mauryas used to selM^ and which, therefore, was quite current 
in those times—although archaeological researches have not as yet revealed 
those images to us. 

Asoka, must not have been among those Mauryas who sold divine 
images, but he could at least have shown them in the virmanas carried in 

14. Les '*Devas'* d'Asoka, **dieux'* ou '^divines majestes*\ in JA, 1949, 
p. 225. 

15. Mahabhdsya, V. 3, 106, Bhargavasastri Joshi (ed), Bombay, 1942, 
Vol. IV, p. 403-404 ; cf. Indische Studien, Vol. V, Berlin, 1862, p. 147 
onward ; La Vallee Poussin, VInde au terns des Mauryas, p. 169. 
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the processions, to the noise of drums, and to the exclamations of the 
Dhamma, of which the gods were the protectors, even if it had a Buddhist 
colouration, in the midst of the elephants of the parade and the balls of 
fire—torches or perhaps as Burnouf thought, fire-works and with other 
divydni rupBni, that is to say, **divine figurations**, if **others*' had been 
placed there in thinking of the images contained in the vimUnas or perhaps 
and more likely **divine spectacles*', because at the festivals of the king, 
friend of the gods, the gods were present and all pomp was divine. 


Translated from the original French by Mrs. R. A. Menon 



THE DEVAS OF ASOKA 

“OODS” OR “DIVINE MAJESTIES” ? 

J. FILLIOZAT 
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IS 


‘ !♦* 

Sylvain Levi's theory^ that when Asoka, in the edicts of the 
I Rupnath, SahasrSm and Brahmagiri etc. group, spoke of men mingling 
with devas he meant the commingling of men and kings and not gods, has 
frequently been contested. In an article {Misa Devehi Chez Aioka, Pierre 
Meile, J A. 1949, pp. 193-223). Mr. Meile rejected the theory in line with 
the principal critics who have taken up this question. Nevertheless, even 
if the theory were eventually to disappear definitively, it would still be 
worthwhile breaking a few lances for it, especially as it is possible to re¬ 
cognise it as being well-founded without having to put aside the most 
immediate interpretation of deva as "god.” 

The reasoning of Sylvain Levi is seductive. Asoka drew near to the 
Buddhist community ; in order to show his pious zeal, he undertook the 
pilgrimage prescribed for Buddhist monks by their Rule. In doing this 
he accomplished a revolution, for he mixed with men—men were able to 
approach him as a simple mortal, but at the same time, in his quality of 
king he was a deva, a god that one does not approach. In circulating 
among men he broke with consecrated usage of holding men as outside 
the pale of kings, preventing them from mixing with kings. This is what 
Asoka wanted to express when he said they mixed with devas, since this 
precisely is what had happened, and since deva has the sense of "king.” 

The interpretation of deva as "god” is even more tempting. A^oka 
drew near to the community, he showed his zeal, and the gods came to 
celebrate the event with men, as in all Buddhist legends they are said to 
do, each time there takes place a resounding conversion, a success for 
Buddhist Law, Here then, thanks to Asoka’s zeal, the crowd of men 
found themselves commingling with the gods. When Asoka said that 
men are commingling with devas, he wanted to say nothing other than 
this. 


But each of the two explanations has its difficulties. We will first 
examine the difficulties of the second. Those of the first we will take up 

1. Vyuthena 256, I. A. January-February, 1911, II9ff. 
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thereafter as these constitute the main object of these remarks. The 
difficulties of the second arise from the fact that the belief that there were 
gods on earth was wide-spread, well before the Asokan period. How then 
could he have pretended that by bis zeal he had brought about a state of 
affairs that everyone believed had always existed ? 

We are all aware of the Brahmanic legend according to which in the 
beginning, gods and men had lived together, and only found themselves 
separated when the gods importuned by men, departed for heaven.® But, 
though inhabiting the sky, the gods never ceased to return to be near men, 
called back by their sacrifices and offerings. Further, some among 
them remained below. There were three classes of gods—those of 
the sky, those of the atmosphere and those of the earth. The Vedic 
texts readily testify to this.® The Buddhist texts also do not ignore it. 
Those which one can cite in this connection, in their actual form, come 
later than A£oka*s time,^ but apart from the fact that the beliefs common 
to them happen to go back right up to Buddhist origins, the idea that 
gods dwelt permanently on earth was certaiiih wide-spread in the Asokan 
period, since it is testified to from the Vedic period onwards, and preserved 
in the classical literature of Buddhism. 

But among the tertestrial gods were some who were necessarily in 
continuous touch with men. Such were the divinities of towns (nagara- 
devata)t^ of gardens (aramadevatd), of woods (va/fu-), of localities (ro/vorfl-), 

2. Sat. Brdh.^ 11* 3, 4, 4. Cf. Sylvain L^vi, La doctrine du sacrifice ^ms 
ies Brahmanas, Paris, 1898, p. 84, in the article of M. Meile, Misd 
Devehi Chez Asoka, J. A. 1949. 

3. RV. viii, 35, 14., AV., x, 9, 12 : xl, 6, 12 (where it is specified that the 
terrestrial gods are powerful); xix 27, 13. 

4. Majjhimanik., Ciilagosingasalasutta, Siam edition, v. xii, p. 393-394, 
PTS, 1, 210 {bhumma de\a) \ Lalitav. xxv, Lefmann editien, p. 401,1. 1 
{bhaurm devah ); Mahdvastu, Senart edition, v. Ill, p. 319 (bhumyd 
devSh). 

5. Mahavastu, 11, 164. The nagaradevatd of this passage has several 
pedants in the non-Buddhist Sanskrit literature. Cf. for example 
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of squares {srfig^aka-), and above all the family gods, born with man 
^{sahaja~)t having the same standard of life as man {sahadharmika-), perpe¬ 
tually linked to him {niccdnubaddha) or (bandha).^ In the Maha-umma- 
ggajataka a king is questioned by the god of his umbrella. In the Maha- 
govindasutta^^ the Brahman, Mah^govinda, turned saint, is wherever he 
goes, a king for the kings, Brahma for the Brahmins, a divinity for the 
masters of the house, or as the Mahavastu says in the corresponding 
passage,> king of the kingdom, a god among the masters of houses, 
Brahma for the Brahmins. This is of course a figure of speech but it 
proves that the idea of gods sojourning among men was strongly estab¬ 
lished in the imagination. 

Equally well accepted was the possibility of the descent of celestial 
gods. The same Mahagovindasutta describes how Mahagovinda, deep in 
meditation during the four months of the rainy season, had obtained a 
visit from Brahma. It was believed that near relations, who died and 
obtained rebirth among the gods, could return to tender advice to human 
beings in case of danger.^ In the recitations on the life of the Buddha 

outside of the popular grdmadevatas^ the divinity of Lanka made 
famous by the Rdmayana, Sund, Illy 20 If, Bombay edition. 

6. All these latter divinities (are) mentioned in the Divyavadana (1 and 30) 
and the Avadanasataka, in a stereotyped list of gods invoked by men 
desirous of posterity (recitations 3, 21, 24, 36, 49, 73 and 98). Cf. again 
the divinities of habitations (vatthudevata) mentioned in the Petavatthu 
cited under the word in the dictionary of Rhys Davids and Stede. On 
tcrrestial divinities see again J. Masson La religion populaire dans le 
canon paliy Louvain, 1942, p. 136. 

7. Dlghanikaya, xix, PTS. Vol. 11, p. 250. 

8. iii, 223, (bhavati raja va rastriya devo vi grhapatikaye brahma va 
brahmananam). 

9. At the time of a great epidemic at Vai^ali, the parents of Vaisaiians 
who were dead and had obtained rebirth with the gods, came to advise 
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and in those concerning the conversion of saints, divine intervention of the 
gods is commonplace. Several groups of suttas are devoted to accounts 
of the visits of divinities to the Buddha.As Mr. Meile has particularly 
pointed out in the article cited above, even a humble sweeper, Sunita, 
having become a monk, could be honoured here below by the gods of 
the sky. 

In short, belief in the participation of the gods in the affairs of men 
is so readily attested to in the texts of all schools, that it must be looked 
upon as organic in primitive Buddhism itself, whatever the dates of the 
works in which it is found expressed. It is impossible that Aloka did not 
know and share in this belief. Under these conditions if, in speaking 
about the devas commingling with men, he meant gcds, it is difficult to 
understand how he regarded this and specified it as not having happened 
before in India. 

True, it could be held that Asoka considered this commerce between 
the gods and men as having been suspendn J over a long period and there¬ 
fore that he was celebrating its re-establishment rather than its first 
manifestation. That was the opinion held by La Vallce Poussin, to which 
Mr. Meile subscribes. Asoka might here have flattered himself with 
having established a paradise on earth, as in the olden days of the 
Buddhist legends. Nevertheless, when he alluded to the past, it was solely 
to say that the commingling of the devas and men had not till then taken 
place. ' 

Further, it is remarkable that in the latter part of the edict, A^oka 
promises to the humble, if they are zealous, not paradise on earth, 
achieved through the presence of gods, but only ascension to heaven after 

recourse to the Buddha (vai£&1ik3n&m jSatisalohitS k31agat§ devehi 
upapanna... Mahavastu, 1, 253). 

10. Samyuttanikdya. At the beginning, all the suttas of the devatQs- and 
devaputta-samyutta. Angut. Nik.^ the three groups of suttas entitled 
Devatavagga and the two Devatdsuttas. 
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death. Thus for the bumble he excludes commerce with the devas in this 
world, contrary to the Buddhist legends which made the gods come down 
to earth even for a poor sweeper like Sunita. This then is a new difficulty 
which arises around the interpretation of deva by **gods'*. 

If on the other hand, it is accepted that the devas of A^oka are 
gods in the form of kings, this difficulty and many others with it, 
disappears. 

It is certain that in the India of the Mauryas, kings did not mix with 
men, but A4oka mixed with them, by himself coming close to the Buddhist 
Community and undertaking a pilgrimage. It is also certain that he was 
not approached by everyone. Although he made himself available to the 
people—we will see this later—only an infinitesimal minority of the 
common people would have been in a position to come into direct contact 
with him. In reality he could only mix with the more important people of 
his entourage, and with the religious eminents who conversed individually 
with him. The latter benefitted from the contact with the god that he was 
and with the gods who were in him ; the mass of the others without being 
forever excluded from a commerce with gods, could count on it only in 
heaven. 

That the kings of India could be devas, “gods”, is proved not so 
much by the emphatic title of deva used in speaking about them or by that 
of devi given to the queen, which Asoka himself used when speaking of his 
second queen,as by the texts defining the royal function or the geneo- 
logies which made kings the descendants of the Sun or the Moon, the king 
par excellence of the planets. 


11. The queen’s edict, Allahabad-Kosam, Hultzch, p. 158... The Amara- 
kosa specifies that devi designates the crowned queen (I, 1, 7, 13. 
Loiseleur-Desloogchamps edition, p. 44,1 to 10: devi krtSbhhekayam). 
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The ritual of rdyo5u;;a identifies the king with divinities^ ^ and the 
classic Manu is quite formal in this regard. The king was created *'by 
extracting the eternal substances from Indra, Vayu, Yama, the Sun, Agni, 
Varuna, the Moon and the Lord of riches...He is Agni and Vayu, he is the 
Sun. the Soma, he is the King of the Norm (Varna), he is Kuvera, he is 
Varuna, he is the great Indra, by bis power** (Manu, VII, 4 and 7). “He 
is a great divinity present in human form” (8),i» who blinds me like the 
Sun (6) and whose function is to realise Dharma (10). Cf. Manu, IX, 
303, etc. 

That this divinity does not mix with men, even those of the highest 
castes of society, is established precisely in the case of the founder of the 
dynasty to which Asoka belongs, his grandfather, Chandragupta. Megas- 
thenes observed at the latter's court that he (Chandragupta) would come 
out on only three occasions : the sovereign audience of justice, public 
sacrifices, great hunts. Cords were stretched along the route of the royal 
procession which could not be crossed on pain of death. This was not 
merely an arrangement undertaken as a measure of safety. It was always 
impossible to approach the king, beside whom not even bodyguards re¬ 
mained, as the king was surrounded only by women, albeit armed. 

Further it may be noted that according to Megasthenes, the king 

12. Katy. sr. s., xv, 7, 8ff. 

13. mahati devata hy esa nararupena tisthati. ^ 

14. Strabon, xv, *55. In addition Quinte-curce, viii, 9. Cf. Sur la vie 
du roi Megasthene : B.C.J. Timmer Megasthenes en de indische maat- 
schappijy Amsterdam 1930, p. 281ff. The armed female guard is 
again found in the South, associated with a guard of foreign merce¬ 
naries, in the Yavana occurrence. See P. Meile, Les Yavanas dans 
rinde mmou/f, in J. A. 1940, p. 111. The use of exclusively female 
guards is maintained up to the modern epoch in the Hinduised courts 
of Indonesia, cf. Voyage de Gautier Schouten, French translation, Paris 
1725, Voi. ii. p. 378 (cf. also p. 154 where it is indicated that there are 
also eunuchs in the guard). 
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never slept during the day and at night had to change his room from hour 
to hour for fear of assassination. If the detail about changing rooms, 
which appears exaggerated, is correct, then one can ask whether it should 
not be interpreted otherwise. The King, on earth representing the Sun 
during the day, could not sleep. At night representing the Moon (most 
especially in the case of Candragupta, 'Troteg6 of the Moon*’), he was 
obliged from night to night, if not from hour to hour, to change his room 
as the king Soma changes the naksatra. 

In all these cases Strabon noted, from sources dating from the time 
of Alexander and Candragupta, that in India kings and great nobles 
(who shared in the royal majesty) did not simply receive salutations, but 
were adored in the manner of divinities, 

Asoka, like his grandfather and every great ideal monarch of India, 
was necessarily such a divinity. Sylvain Levi was right in speaking of a 
revolution in regard to Anoka’s approach to the Community and the 
pilgrimage alluded to at Rupnath-Brabmagiri. By an indubitable com¬ 
parison with the VIII Rock Edict, we can today state with precision that 
the pilgrimage in question was for Asoka a solemn rupture with the 
protocol of earlier kings. 


To the “round of pleasure” (viharayata) which the kings used to 
undertake previously, Asoka opposed in this edict, the “round of the 

IS, XV, 1, 67, It goes without saying that all this ceremonial does not 
exclude for either the king or his nobles, or even for other men, the 
possibility of conferring between themselves ; it is the immediate 
approach and contact with the king that are absolutely forbidden, and 
sometimes even sight of him {Dighanik, i,103). In the customs pre¬ 
served to a later period in Indonesia, ministers prostrated themselves 
when speaking with the king, without looking at him, and with much 
greater reason without approaching or touching him. 
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norm” (dhammaySta) which he had just accoinplished and which con¬ 
sisted of “meeting Brahmans and religious people, making offerings, 
meeting the *old', distributing gold, seeing the people of the country, 
teaching dhamma and asking questions on the dhamma.’* But this round 
was necessarily that of the 2S6 nights. The dates show this. The 
dharnmayata of the Vlllth Rock Edict was made when the king had already 
been crowned ten years. On the other hand, in the Rupnath-Brahmagiri 
Edict, given over to the question of the 256 nights of voyage, it is said 
that the conversion of the king goes back more than two and a half years. 
But this conversion began the minute Aioka was seized with remorse on 
the occasion of the conquest of Kalinga, which took place according to 
the Xlllth Rock Edict when he had already been crowned eight years. 
The great pilgrimage of the 256 days was thus undertaken when more than 
ten and a half years had already devolved since his coronation. This is 
the very dharnmayata which was carried out when the king was already 
ten years on his throne, 

The act of increased zeal on which Asoka was felicitating himself at 
Rupnath-Brahmagiri, and by which he flattered himself that, contrary to 
the state of things obtaining earlier, men and devas mixed together, thus 
consisted in the undertaking of the dharnmayata during which, breaking 

16. There is no scope to suppose as Hultzch does, that in speaking of this 
dharnmayata as of the viharayata of the earlier kings, Asoka used the 
singular for the plural. The singular is indispensable. A^oka l^ad in 
mind only one dharnmayata, that which he describes and dates, which 
does not exclude the possibility of course that he could have made 
others subsequently. With regard to the “rounds of pleasure” of the 
earlier kings, Asoka is in agreement with Megastbenes who counted 
the hunts as a single outing. The period of the hunts and other 
diversions outside the palace imply only a single absence. The indica¬ 
tions of Megastbenes are equally in accord with the Buddhist texts 
relating to the ceremonial of the royal outings. The Lalitavistara (xiv, 
edited by Lefmann, p. 187) specifies, for example, that apart from the 
outings of the Bodhisattva, which had been the occasion of the four 
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with the usage of his predecessor kings, he had gone to visit the holy men 
and the people, with a view to practising dhamma. 

There is nothing to indicate in the Vlllth Rock Edict that there 
took place on this occasion any marvellous phenomenon which could be 
pictured as the descent of the gods from the skies to mix with men. At 
Rupnath-Brahmagiri, Asoka had specified that the mixing of the devas and 
men was the “fruit” of zeal. In Indian usage “fruit” (phala) can mean 
the “effect”, the “result” in general, as well as the “benefit”, the “reward”. 
But it is the latter sense which must be recognised here, for a little later he 
says that everyone can, like the great ones, attain heaven through zeal, 
which is quite clearly a reward. If therefore, the commingling of devas 
and men is the reward of zeal, as Asoka has just specified in speaking of 
his own zeal, it is but proper that this commingling be its own reward. 
And it is this which leads us to believe at first, that he counted himself 
among the men benefitted by a visit by the gods of the sky. But the Vlllth 
Rock Edict appears clearly to rule out this interpretation. Not only does 
it make no allusion to a visit of the celestial gods, speaking only of visits 
by the king to men, but it also expressly indicates what benefit the 
king draws from his dhammayatd and this benefit is not at all a communi¬ 
cation with the gods : it is simply in the pleasure that the king took in 
his good work. 

At least, it very much seems that this is how the last sentence of the 

decisive meetings of his religious vocation, the route was cleared of all 
that the prince should not see and decorated with all sorts of things, 
especially with wreaths and garlands. These measures had been 
ordered by the king who wished to shelter his son from all spectacles 
capable of inciting him to renounce the world. But they were also the 
perfectly normal preparations for royal outings. If the Lalitavistara 
embellishes their details, it is still in accord with Megasthenes who had 
seen the clearing of the route and the border of ropes which held the 
decorated nets, the curtains and the garlands of the Buddhist texts, for 
the passage of Candragupta. 
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edict should quite naturally be interpreted: tadopaya esd hhuya rati bhavati 
devdnarnpiyasa priyadasino ratio bhdge amrie. The bhaga is normally the 
'*sbare, the beneficiary part” that is obtained from a business^ such as the 
gods receive in sacrifice, or the tax assured to a sovereign. It is thus easy 
to translate it literally as ‘‘this surplus pleasure resulting therefrom, ^7 
becomes for the king Piyadasi, dear to the gods, another part”, “a second 
revenue”. 

For a zealous convert, this was the better part. The terms that 
A^oka employed in speaking of his departure for dhonmtayata, although 
they have long been the subject of controversy, are quite clear. In the 
Girnar version the king *‘has gone towards complete Awakening”, ayaya 
sarnbodhirrit in the other versions that he “came,out towards complete 
Awakening”, nikhami sambodhirn Thus quite simply he followed the 
example of prince Siddhartha who, also having formerly accomplished 
abhiniskramana, quit his palace, against all etiquette, in order to go in 
search of Sambodhi. The renouncemen* of Asoka was certainly not as 
complete; he remained sovereign. Crowned king, he remained faithful 


17. Hultzch, in agreement with LUders, had attached tadopaya to the end 
of the preceding phrase which enumerates the acts of which the 
dhammayatd consisted. For the object we have in mind, this detail of 
interpretation is of secondary importance. 

18. Hultzch's interpretation is quite different. It rests on a coiyecture 
plausible in itself, but weakened by the context. Hultzch having 
placed the dharnmaydta in the plural, and failing to examine its date and 
to recognise its identity with the period of the 256 days designated by 
the Rupnath-Brahmagiri, conjectured that this referred to an entire 
series of pious journeys, which must have occupied the second half of 
A£oka*s reign. He wanted to discover this second part of the reign in 
bhage amHe. Then, misconstruing the phrase, making bhage aniHe his 
subject and adding in brackets to the text “of the reign”, he arrives at 
the understanding that A^oka wanted, in elliptical fashion, to say that 
the second part of his reign was happier than the first, during which 
he used to make only outings for pleasure in the old style. 
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to his divine function on earth, the function of maintaining dhamma. But 
in order the better to acquit himself, he approached holy men who 
practised this dhamma, all holly men : those holy by birth, the Brahmins, 
or by their personal elTort, the Sramanas. He approached Buddhists also, 
necessarily, since, without his dhamma being strictly Buddhist, he had a 
marked predilection for Buddhism. Also, among the “old men*’ that be 
visited in the course of his dhammyata, one has apparently to include the 
“presbyter** Buddhists, whom, moreover, the Girnar Edict calls the 
thairas, a word which inevitably evokes the theras, the distinguished and 
respectable Buddhist monks,who surprisingly are not found mentioned 
elsewhere, unless it is true they are to be included in the iSlramanas. 

As for the people, to the king desirous of spreading the dhamma. 
It was another satisfaction to himself to go and teach and ask questions, 
although he could reach only a few amongst the people and was conse¬ 
quently obliged, in order to complete his work, to institute five-yearly 
tours by oi^cials^o, and to create special inspectors called the dhamma- 
mahdmStas.^ ^ 


19. These thairas participate in the distribution of gold by the king but 
the monks could not receive it directly. To do so was an abuse that 
the monks of Vai^al! were permitted under Kala^oka, and that the 
council meeting on this occasion, had condemned. This, without 
doubt, is why Asoka never employs the word to give, which he had 
used immediately prior to this in order to speak of his alms to Brah¬ 
mins and monks. He uses the expression patjvidhana which implies 
an indirect donation, always acceptable to the Community. 

20. Rock III, twelve years after the coronation. The periodicity of these 
journeys corresponded with the yuga of the Jyotisavedahga, which is of 
five years, this period being considered as the smallest lapse of time 
during which the Sun and the Moon simultaneously each make an 
entire number of complete revolution. 

21. Rock V, thirteen years after the coronation. 
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We can add that the god-king, by presenting himself amongst men, 
in the pursuit of dhamma, thereby fully carried out a function of the 
regulating divinity of the and at the same time, by visiting the 

monks, depositories of the knowledge of dhamma, imitated the gods of 
Buddhist legends, who came to learn from the Buddha or the saints. And 
this double function delighted him. 

For men favoured with a meeting with the god-king, the advantage 
was obvious, and if, as he himself proclaimed, the king had specially visited 
the monks, presumably it was the latter*s zeal which more particularly 
recommended them to the royal notice. When, at Rupn^th-Brahmagiri, 
Asoka underlined that the mingling of the devas with men was the fruit of 
zeal, he was referring to the zeal of both, as reciprocal advantages which 
they drew from their reunion. 

All the things that the edicts of Rupnath-Brahmagiri group, and 
the Vlllth Rock Edict, tell us of the zeal of the king, his approaching the 
theras and the unsolicited character of tnis approach, are well preserved 
in the texts on Aloka. 


The Mahdvamsa (V, 62 ff) recounts how Asoka was converted by 
the young Nigrodha, his nephew. Perceiving the latter from the window 
of his palace and struck by his pious bearing, he is said to have sun^noned 
him to the royal presence. Nigrodha, invited to occupy the seat best 
beneiitting his religious state, is said to have sat on the royal throne, (and 
in so doing) actually supporting himself by the king’s hand, to the great 
satisfaction of the latter, who was happy to have bestowed on him so much 
honour. This was of course a violation of protocol, but it was neither 
public nor official. From this moment onwards Asoka manifested in¬ 
creasing inclination towards the Buddhist religion, had constructed 84,000 
viharas and on the prompting of the thera Tissa Moggaliputta asked his 
son and daughter to renounce the world (enter the Buddhist Samgha as a 
monk and a nun). But it was only later that he established contact in 
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public, with the monk Tissa, in b way which brought about a revolution 
in royal protocol. 

The Mahavamsa in fact shows how (A^oka) filled with deference 
{sadard) on learning that Tissa would resolve all his remaining doubts (V, 
245-246), had himself carried before the latter on his arrival by boat at 
the capital. He himself even descended into the water up to his knees, 
and extended his hand to help Tissa to disembark (V, 255-256). The text 
contents itself with adding that the thera then took the right hand of 
the king **out of compassion** {anukampaya). The commentary, the 
Vamsatthappakasim^^ makes no comment on these details, but refers 
back to the commentary of Buddaghosa on the Vinaya, the Samantapa- 
sadika which describes the scene at length. 

According to this text, **the sword-holders, seeing this, unsheathed 
their swords, saying : “We will strike off the head of the thera.** “Why ?'* 
'Tt is the custom in regard to royal families, to cut off with the sword, the 
head of anyone who takes the king by the hand.’* The king seeing their 
shadows^^ said, “Although previously, because of incompatibility, I had 
no confidence in (Siam edition : was not in agreement with) the monks, let 
no one oppose the thera !*' And why did the thera take the king by the 
hand ? As the king had called him to ask questions, the monk took the 
king’s hand, saying : “He is my antevasika disciple.***^ 

22. Edited by Malalasekera, London, 1935, v. 1, p. 239. 

23. Edited by Takakusu-Nagai, London, 1924, v. 1., p. 58. Siam Edition. 
1, p. 57-58. 

24. They (men or women) approached from behind, since the king, 
having stepped into the river, faced the thera and had his back to his 
suite. 

25. tan disva asiggaha therassa slsam patessBrna ti kosito asim abbahimsu, 
kasma etam kira carittam rajakulesu yo rajanam hatthe ganhati iassa 
asina stsam patetabban ti. raja chayam yeya disva aha : pubbe pi aharn 
bhtkkusu viruddhakarana assasam (Siam edition : assadam) na vindBmit 
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This recitation is significant. As long as the king discoursed with 
the theras and with Tissa himself, in the eyes of the royal entourage, there 
was nothing abnormal. But when, even though responding to a gesture 
of the king himself, the thera in public touched the hand of fhe monarch, 
his (the thera's) head had to be cut off there and then. A^oka confirms 
that such was the earlier rule, but he changes it in his religious fervour. 
This appears to accord well with the protocol reform that in his Vlllth 
Rock Edict, A^oka flatters himself he had carried out, in going to meet 
the monks in his zeal for dhamma. And when we know that being king, he 
was also a god and a representative of the gods, one can well believe that 
this contact with Tissa corresponded to the act by which he, on the same 
occasion proclaimed that gods and men were hereafter “mixed”. 

The very expressions in the texts confirm this opionion in a manner 
precise and unexpected. Mr. Barua recently raised the point^*^ that in the 
version of the Rupnath-Brahmagiri edict found at Maski, Asoka says that 
the devas who had not “mixed” {amisa) with men were misibhutOt and that 
this compound is found in the J^takj (Vol. V, p. 86), interpreted by the 
commentary to mean that the contact had been made “by joining hand to 
hand” {hatthena hattham gahetva). That, according to the Samantapa- 
sadikdy is exactly what Asoka and Tissa did, to the great consternation of 
the guards. Further we have seen that according to the word of this text, 
in the period previous to the unheard-of incident of the joining of hands, 
the bhikkhus were, in relation to the king, viruddha —and this term had 
precisely a technical value which expressed the impropriety of a physical 
contact. It is the term devoted in Indian medicine to mark the foods 

ma kho there virujjhittha ti. there pana kasma rajanam hatthe aggahe- 
siti. yasma ranHa panham pucchanatthdya pakkosapito, tasmQ ante- 
vasiko me ayan ti aggahesi. The disciple antevasika is he who just 
takes lessons from the master and does not live with him constantly 
like the saddhiviharl. 

26. Aioka and his inscriptions, Calcutta, Ist part, p. 267. It is certain that 
in Sanskrit misribhuta most often implies a bodily contact, and due to 
this fact has a precise erotic sense. 
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which must not be mixed. Fish and honey, for example, are viruddha, * 
**incompatibles*', in the sense that diatetics forbids mixing them. Viruddha 
is thus counter-poised to misibhutd and corresponds to amisd. A thing is 
amisd when there exists a ban on contact, some untouchability; it is 
misibhutd, “become mixed'* when hand is joined to hand. If in the 
Jambudvipa, the devas and men previously not mixed, now became so, 
thanks to religious zeal, it was when the king, in his pious enthusiasm, 
lifted the ban on contact, when he and the tbera, animated on his part by 
the pious intention to teach, joined hands, and the devas in question are 
none other than the kings. The Vllltb Rock Edict explains to us the one 
of Rupnath'Brahmagiri. The Samantapdsddika illustrates them both. 

However, in this connection one could raise a chronological difiBcuIty. 
The Dipavamsa (V, 82), the Mahdvamsa (V, 209) and the Samantapdsadikd 
(Vol. 1, p. 52) places the gift by Aioka. of his son and daughter to the 
community, six years after his coronation. The episode of coming before 
the thera Tissa and holding his hand should have taken place much later.^^ 
Thus, it would not fall in the eleventh year after the coronation, the date 
of the dhammaydtd and of the visit to the theras. But this difficulty is not 
really decisive. The chronology of the Dipavamsa, of the Mahdvamsa and 
of the Samantapdsddika is in error on the subject of the date of the con¬ 
version, which followed the conquest of Kalihga, accomplished, according 
to the Xlllth Rock Edict, an authentic source, in the ninth year of his 
reign. Hence this chronology can be invoked against commingling only 

27. In fact there elapsed a good number of years between the entry of the 
son and daughter of A^ka into the Community and the episode of 
the holding of the hand of the thera. Between these two events, and 
some time after the first, Tissa would have abandoned the direction 
of the Community to Mahinda (Mahdvastu v, 228 235). According to 
the Dipavamsa vii, 42-43, it is 236 years after the Nirvdna, thus 18 
years after the coronation, that a schism appears in the Theravada. 
But it is because of this schism that, according to the Mahdvamsa, 
Aloka and the thera Tissa meet. We will return to this chronology 
in a later study. 
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to suggest the conformity of facts between the dhammayBid and the 
coming into the presence of the monk Tissa. 


The foregoing now makes it possible to suggest an easy solution to 
the difficulties, at first sight considerable, arraigned against the translation 
proposed by Sylvain Ldvi of deva by “king**. 

Senart,*® Hultzch*® and La Vallee-Poussin*® are in agreement, 
though for partly differing reasons, on the impossibility of accepting this 
translation. In the Edicts, devo is never found in the sense of “king*'in 
any passage other than in the one under discussion. On the contrary, it 
figures in the sense of “god** in one of the very titles of A^oka, devanampiya 
“dear to the gods**.^^ And Senart has asked how A^oka, who ordinarily 
referred to himself quite simply as raja, could suddenly assume an orato¬ 
rical tone when talking of himself, giving himself the ostentatious and 
affected title of deva, further underscored by the use of the emphatic 
plural. 


But in reality these objections have hardly any significance. In the 
first place, there is no reason why deva could not be used by the same 
author, as quite another word, in two legitimate, different senses. In the 
second place, when deva is used for “king**, it does not become a simple 
synonym for rBja; it fully preserves its sense of “god**, being afjplied 
solely to the king because the king is a god and not a sovereign. In 
the ordinary usage of the texts, it is used in the vocative case when 
speaking directly to the king, and if used in some other case it is when 

28. J. A., April-June, 1916, p. 439. 

29. Corpus, p. 168, Note 1. 

30. Inde au temps des Mauryas, p, 114. 

31. This title is specially suited to a cakravartin who assures the safety of 
his subjects (cf. B.M. B.C.C. Ceylon Lectures, Calcutta 1945, p. 60), 
what in short Asoka wished to be. 
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Speaking to the king in the third person or speaking of him in his presence. 
Although devi can be a current substitute for **queen", deva cannot be used 
as a pure equivalent of **king**, and without doubt one cannot, as Sylvain 
Levi does, consider it simply as such. It signifies in fact, divine Majesty or if 
one wishes ^'Majesty**, it being understood that a royal Indian Majesty is 
divine. But in order to designate kings, it was sufficient for A^oka to use 
their normal title, and in this particular case no other term served to 
convey it better since the unusual character of the commingling of kings 
with men, arose not from their being sovereigns but from their being gods. 
Of little matter then, that at one and the same time A^oka had been called 
*‘dear to the gods” (if he was their equal, he deserved their affection all 
the more) and that he had been able to designate himself indifferently as 
raja or deva. If he called himself ”kiog” and not **god”, it was not 
because he was not “god”, but because he was following a normal usage. 
F. W. Thomas has remarked that in the texts although kings were 
currently addressed as **deva** they never themselves used this title, any 
more than the King of England says *'My Majesty”. Finally, if Aloka 
uses **deva" and in the plural, it is not in order to designate himself alone 
and personally. He did not mean to say ; “I mingle with men” or “Men 
mingle with me”. He was enunciating a general law which his action had 
just established, but which henceforth was valid for all the Kings to come, 
for it replaced a contrary usage of former kings. His formula was equi¬ 
valent to : “Henceforth their Majesties are mixed with men” or rather 
“Men are mixed with their Majesties”. He was all the more justified in 
saying **devas** for “Majesties” if he wanted to play on a Vedic formula 
mi&a devebhir, using it in a new application. 

La Vall^e-Poussin raised still another objection; he judged as un¬ 
acceptable the hypothesis of “a democratic mystical intermingling of kings 
and men”. But it was not a question of any such thing. In going to 
visit men, in entering into contact with them, Asoka did not give to his 
people any right to govern themselves, nor was there anything mystical 
about his religion. For the rest, the ban on contact with kings and the 
lifting of this ban by A^oka are not hypotheses but attested facts as we 
have seen. We even have proof that the Buddhists sometimes considered 
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as a veritable crime, the custom of the kings of thrusting aside the people 
on their route, and reciprocally considered as meritorious the admission of 
men to the commerce of kings. In a recitation of the Chinese Tripitaka, 
translated by Chavannes, a prince recalling his earlier lives/ explains to 
his father that he does not wish to become royalty, because he had been, 
in an earlier birth, a completely virtuous king but one whose guards would 
chase away the people whenevar he went out, and for this fact alone, he 
had endured the torments of hell for sixty thousand years. 

Thus, from all points of view, it appears quite legitimate to recog¬ 
nise in the devas, the royal divine Majesties, with whom men intermingled. 
It is certainly only tins interpretation which corroborates directly 
on the one hand the Vlllth Rock Edict, which noted the commerce of 
Asoka with men and the benefit of satisfaction which he derived therefrom 
without any reference to any descent of the gods from the sky, and on the 
other the Samantapasadika which furnishes a precise illustration of the 
edict without further invoking any divine intervention. 

It is true that the tradition of the Mahdvamsa, found in the 
Samantapdsadikd itself (Vol. 1, p 42) has the gods intervene, in the A^okan 
legened, but on the occasion of his coronation in a circumstance which 
has no relation to his religious action. It must be seen that the relevant 
account in the Pali texts has a quite natural Buddhist arrangement of the 
narration of the coronation. The Drahmanic ritual of this coronation 
normally presupposes the intervention of gods. The Buddhist legend 
recounts it in its own style and gives it a very special importance, because 
the king being crowned is destined to become a great protector of 
Buddism. One could even, from the presence of the gods at a coronation 
thus exalted, evolve a new argument against the interpretation of devas 
by **gods*’ in the RupnStn-Brahmagiri. If Aioka bad wanted to invoke 
some appearance of divine manifestation, something like establishing a 
heaven on earth on the occasion of his act of zeal, how could the Pali 
legend, which took so much pleasure in making the gods participate in the 
coronation, forget their presence, recognised and solemnly proclaimed 
in a circumstance, of far greater interest to religion ? On the whole, of 
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tbese two inteipretations of devas^ by *'gods** or by “divine royal Majes¬ 
ties", it is the first, the simplest and most immediate, which is the less 
authorised. 


It would not, however, be advisable to go to the point of completely 
rejecting the interpretation, since some support for it can be found in the 
IVth Rock Edict. This edict evokes the earlier reign of indolence, there¬ 
after at an end and replaced by a new era in which appear the vimanas, the 
elephants, agikhamdhas and other diviySni rup5nis. Hultzch proposed 
bringing together tbese diviyani rupanis with the devas of RupnSth 
Brahmagiri. It is readily concluded from this bringing together that the 
commingling of the devas and men must have consisted of marvellous 
fetes where divine hunts, balls of fire {agikhamdhas, the “fires of joy** 
according to F. W. Thomas) and divine images were shown to the 
people. 

This interpretation is hardly convincing, for if it were a question of 
fetes, they would have been ordered by the king and organised by his 
functionaries and would represent only a simulacrum of paradise on earth, 
and it is hardly conceivable that the king could have seen in them a mani¬ 
festation of a real mixing of gods and men. On the other band, it is not 
certain that the marvellous spectacles in question took place just at the 
epoch when Aloka proclaimed the commingling of the devas with men. 
The edict which mentions them was engraved when the king had already 
been crowned twelve years, that is to say, in the thirteenth year of his 
reign. The facts alleged at Rupnath-Brabmagiri and in the Vlllth Rock 
Edict, as we saw, does not speak of any divine manifestation and the 
marvellous spectacles which would have been able to pass for such a 
manifestation must have taken place later than the dharpmayatS described 
in this edict between the eleventh and the thirteenth year of the reign. 
These spectacles are thus placed in time quite near the great act of royal 
piety, but do not necessarily coincide with it. 


IS. 5 
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Od the other hand, it could well be a question of phenomena 
occurring spontaneously, and quite naturally interpreted as divine 
manifestations. 

m 

The word rupa does signify not only “image", it has a general 
sense of “apparition" and could assume that of “phenomenon". These 
are phenomena and not images or forms that a characteristic passage 
of the Mahavastu (V. iii, p. 317) describes to os under the name of rupanL 
The phenomena are baleful: “the wind no longer blew, the rivers no 
longer flowed, pregnant women no longer delivered, birds no longer flew. 
Are no longer flamed, the Moon and Sun were no longer known to rise, 
the world was enveloped in darkness." 

In these conditions, the divyani rupani of Asoka could well be 
“celestial phenomena". For example the balls of fire (agikhamdha) which 
could have been meteors seen at that time. Similar natural apparitions 
easily give immediate birth to recitations enriched with details which are 
more or less fantastic. One could believe that one also saw chariots, 
and divine elephants to boot, for chariots and elephants are a part of 
every Indian parade. 

But all this necessarily remains very conjectural. One could even 
ask whether Asoka's terms were not also to be taken figuratively. The 
Samantapasadika in fact relates that the Buddhist saints who authenticated 
the Law to the second Council “after having shone in the world al balls 
of fire, extinguished themselves, aggikkandha va lokamhi jalitva parini- 
bhutS. They could thus not be there at the moment when a new council 
was going to become necessary during the reign of Aioka. Tissa, who was 
then a god, a Brahma, incarnated himself among men in order, when the 
Asokan epoch came, to assume, in his turn, their ancient role on earth. 
If a parallel legend and a parallel comparison already existed during the 
lifetime of Tissa and A^oka, it could be that the divine manifestations of 
IVth Rock Edict were solemn processions in which the king commanded 
the presence of the men considered the divine aggiakkandhas of the moment, 
namely, Tissa and the theras of his entourage. It would not In any cgse 
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be necessary to seek to see in them gods who had intermingled with men. 
The intermingling of the devas and men was due to the initiative of the 
king, who could not pretend to have provoked the incarnation of Tissa« 
or assured his contact with men. 

But all these possibilities lead to an uncertainty relative to the 
spectacles mentioned in the IVth Rock Edict. In this uncertitude and the 
doubt about the exact date of these manifestations, one cannot firmly 
depend on the IVth Rock Edict in order to maintain that the^/evuirofRup- 
nath-Brabmagiri are celestial gods. In confining oneself to the indisputable 
commingling of the dharnmaydta^ during the course of which Asoka visited 
men, thus breaking with previous royal custom, and of the act of zeal, 
after which the davas were in contact with men, one would have to con¬ 
clude that the devas are kings qua ^‘divine Majesties", kings qua gods and 
not to the exclusion of the gods. If these celestial manifestations were 
produced on the same occasion—-which remains problematic though per¬ 
fectly possible—they would have been a confirmation of the new law 
established by A^oka, a participation by his divine equals in his own 
pious action. 


Translated from the French original by Mrs. R, £. Menon 
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II. Candelvara Thakkura (1310-1360 A.D.) 

The Ratnakaras 

(a) His own account of himself and of bis royal patron, Harasimhadeva. 

MM. Dr P.V. Kane says on p. 370 of his History of Dharmasastra^ Vol. I. (1930), 
that ‘we learn a great deal about the family and personal history of Candesvara from bis 
works.’ He then collects information about the same from the author’s introductions 
and colophons of the printed editions of the Vivadaratnakarat Krtyaratnakara and R&ja- 
riitirgtndkara and from Mitra’s Notices of the MSS. of Vyavahararatndkara and Dana- 
ratnakara. Though the Grhastharatnakara of this author was published in 1928, he has 
not utilized the printed edition but consulted the incomplete Deccan College MS. of the 
same, which has only folios 30,72-113 and has thus failed to supply the additional infor¬ 
mation, contained in its introductory verses. Though there is an incomplete MS. of the 
§uddhiratnakara of the same author in the Government collection of the Asiatic Society 
(Calcutta), covering 97 folios in the Bengali script and containing four of the introductory 
verses. Dr. Kane has not used it. Besides utilizing the historically important verses at 
the end of the Danaratndkara MS., noticed by Mitra, he has also fallen back on the 
Deccan College MS. (No. 114 of 1885-86) of the same. We, therefore, wish to take up 
the matter, as gathered from various works of this author, one after another, with a view 
to supplementing the information of Dr. Kane, regarding the peisonal history of Cande¬ 
svara and of his royal patron, Harasimhadeva, in the light of further editions, MSS. and 
studies. 

(I) Krtyaratndkara 

Though this work contains 26 introductory and two concluding verses of high 
poetic merit and genuine historical information. Dr. Kane has satisfied himself by referring 
to and utilizing partial matter of the introductory verses 10 and 15 only. The subject- 
matter of the 26 introductory verses turns out on analysis to be divided into the following 
9ub-headings: 

Verses 1-3 : Invocation to Siva, to the Supreme God and to DharmOt 
„ 4-8 ; Harasimhadeva,3® 

„ 7-6 : Devaditya, 

, „ 9-12: Virelvara, 

„ 13-26 : Candesvara [political (13-17), relating to munificence (18 and 20), 
. relating to the great tank (21-23) and relating to the Krtyaratndkara 

8. The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal pointed out in his Introduction to the Rdjamtiratndkara 
that the correct name of the king was Harasimhadeva, though verse 4 (in some MSS.) 
of the Krtyaratnakara gives the name as Harisimhadeva. 
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(24*26), the verse 19 being simply a paraphrase of a part of the 
verse 13]. 

Of the two concluding verses, the first is an apology to the readers for the defects of a 
work and the second is simply self-applause. 

All the introductory verses except the first three are historically important and we. 
wish to give below their purport for a better understanding of the subject in view. “There 
is a king of the name of Harasimhadeva, who destroyed his enemies to the last man, 
who was sprung from the KarnSta dynasty and who ruled over the entire Mithila and 
who sprinkled over the directions spotless fame, just as the autumnal moon, which 
confers innumerable good on others, sprinkles nectar-like rays over the same. When 
this king was out in his conquests, the sesa serpent, with its thousand hoods bent down 
and meeting one another closely owing to the pressure of the king’s forces, resembled the 
body of the lotus-stalk, just closed, after the sun, the friend of the lotuses, had gone 
down the western sea. Let not the unfortunate cakravakas, suffering from the fear of 
the misfortune, caused by the anger of the god of Five Arrows (i.e. the god of Love), 
become dejected on account of the friend of the lotuses (i.e. the sun) having gone to the 
sea (i.e. having set), for the effulgence of the crest-jewrl of the king of the KSrnSta 
dynasty, having pleased all the worlds, is on the ascendancy. 

“Devaditya, of cheerful disposition and a veritable moving celestial tree, the lustre 
of whose counsels dispelled the rise of the darkness-hke foes and who purified the earth 
by the Ganga-like flow of his unalloyed fame, resembling the autumnal moon, filled the 
unique office of the minister of peace and war of this king He satisfied the Brahmanas 
by mahaddnas (such as the tuldpurusa and other great gifts), entailing lavish display of 
wealth and the gods by many kinds of sacrifices and pleased the black-bees, hummiilg with 
intoxication by the draught of the honey of the lotuses, by the excavation of large ponds 
and benefited the earth by the construction of pleasure-gardens. 

“Just as the moon came out of the ocean, the god Brahman from the lotus, new 
nectar from the moon and material prosperity from praise-worthy policy, so in this 
world Vire^vara, the best among the ministers, was born to this ocean of merits and lover 
of power. This Viresvara enriched the best Brghmapas by lavishly bestowing great 
gifts, heaped one upon another, being himself determined to do so, gave away Rama and 
other grants of land to learned Brahmanas and dug a lake, which resembled the sea in 
extent. This extremely worthy person built a high palace in the city of Dahivata, which 
excelled the enemy’s fort and was fitted with beautiful staircases and approaches.« He, 
being possessed with many abilities in the arts of peace and war, rendered the burden of 
royalty of the king of Mithila free from enemies with his prowess and also .filled it with 
wealth and with the seven expedients by virtue of his good policy. Whether in the 
meeting of the wise and eloquent, or in the assembly of kings and ministers, or in the 
heart of the suppliants and poetry of the good poets, Viresvara still exists with his world¬ 
wide fame. 

“Let this Vire^vara’s son, Cande^vara, who is like a new wish-fulfulling tree, reared 
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up by the watering of good spies of the kingdom and who occupies the office of a' good 
minister of peace and war, attain prosperity. When this minister was out in his conquests, 
the earth was lowered down by the pressure of his forces, the pitchy darkness of the 
nether world was removed by the rays of the partial lamps, displaced from the gem on 
the hood of the foremost head of the king of serpents and the serpent wives, having thus 
got an opportunity of seeing their beloved ones and thereby reaping temporarily the 
utility of their e>es, begin to sing his praise. Is not he, the best minister Cande^vara, who 
invaded Nepal, inaccessible owing to hills, who, being equal to the enemy of the sun*god 
(i.e. Rahu) by dint of his prowess, dethroned all its icings of the RSghava dynasty by the 
might of his arms and who worshipped the god Pasupati, the bestower of immense boons, 
by touching the idol, an object of universal adoration on this earth ? The frightened 
kings of Nepal, being defeated by him, forgot their origin in the solar dynasty and 
either fled to the mountain caves or disappeared in the forests, took shelter near the great 
water-falls or reached the precipices, when the extensive battle-field, disturbed by the feet 
of horses, was furrowed by the wheels of chariots and irrigated with the fat of elephants ; 
and pearls, resembling date-palms and fallen from the back of the elephants by the 
strokes of arrows, looked like so many seeds of fame of the minister, sown on 
the earth. When the wish-fulfilling tree of heaven was deserted by the supplicants, 
who were honoured by this crest-jewel, as it were, of the highly munificent (i. e. 
Cande^vara) by the bestowal of great gifts, far in excess of their expectations, 
the former, being rendered black as a row of black-bees or ink or flame, was weeping, 
as it were, by the trickling down of drops of honey from its body. This best of 
minister, having been delighted, gave away to the Brahmanas a good many villages, 
equalling the city of gods and green with forests of plantain trees—villages in 
which black-bees, attracted by the pleasing smell of the opening mango-blossoms, were 
humming and which thus resembled full-blown lotuses by reason of the waters of the 
encircling rivers. 

“This Cande^vara excavated a lake in Abhiramapura, which was shining with lotuses 
and making sounds of clouds by the passing of gentle breezes over it and thus created 
the illusion of the autumnal clouds, surcharged with water and floating on the sky. This 
lake, with its surging waters,resembling those of a sea, was, as if, saying the following 
words as proudly as an infuriated elephant or ass does in yelling : 

‘O you, the sage, born of a pitcher (i.e. Agastya), you have drunk off the ocean, 
fuil of saline water, by one sip of your band. Come, if you can, to drink myself, sweeter 
than the ocean-water as I am.’ 

/ 

“The moon-god worshipped the god Siva with a desire to surpass the fame of this 
lake and though it reached almost the position in the crest of the latter god, yet it did 
not drive the desired result from him. So his mind melted and he (i.e. the moon), with 
his subdued lustre, thus holds, as it were, within himself spots, equal to the marks 
of mud.” 

The purport of the verses 24 and 25 have already been given above in section 
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I (a), viz. The Krtyakalpataru : its place etc.’ The verse 26 means that this scholarly 
author (i.e. Candesvara) has reconciled the conflicts among the many Vedas, various Sm^tis, 
numbers of Puranas and other authoritative works such as the History of Gauda (i.e. 
Bengal) and compiled this Krtyaratnakara for the benefit of the readers.» 

(H) Grhastharatnakara 

Of the twenty>one introductory verses of this work, the first is an invocation of 
benediction from the god Siva, who became a grhastha (i.e householder) after marrying 
the daughter of the presiding god of the Himala>as and the second only supplies :cme 
information regarding the personal history of the author. The rest 19 verses enumerate 
the topics, dealt with in the body of the work. 

The purport of the second ver.se is given below : • 

*Candesvara, the most renowned in the long list of minister and practising 
celibacy, who taught many persons of the twice-born classes the entire Vedas with the 
six auxiliaries, satisfied them with gifts of money and initiated them into the life of 
householders, is laying down a treatise named Ratnakara (lit, sea) on the duties of 
grhasthas (i.e. householders), based on the principles of the Purva-) Mimamsa (i.e. the 
Science of Interpretation).’ 

(III) kuddhiratnak lira 

Of the four verses existing in the incomplete MS. of the kuddhiratnakara, 
the first invokes benediction from the god Nilahmtha (a name of the god Siva) and the 
second only supplies some information regarding the personal history of Candesvara The 
remaining two begin with the enumeration of the topics, dealt with in the body of the work. 
The purport of the second verse, which is faulty at place.s, is to the following efiect: 

‘Candesvara, the best of the ministers of the king of Mithila and the foremost of 
orthodox persons, who performed sacrifices with the help of pure and proper money 
along with the discharge of duties viz. daily, casual and voluntary, is composing this 
beautiful book, entitled kuddhiratnakara (lit. ‘sea of purification’).’ 

(IV) Vivadaratnakara 

The concluding verse of this work states that ‘he (i.e. Candesvara) weighed himself 
against a heap of gold and gave the gold away, before the god Somanatha on the bank 
of the Bagmati in the bright fortnight of the month of Agrahayana (November-December) 
of the ^aka year 1236(=1314 A D.).’ MM. Smriitirtha has quoted the above Sanskrit 
verse and explained its implications on p. VI of the preface to his edition of the Krtya- 
ratndkara in 1925 and Dr. Kane has referred to it in the section on Candesvara of liis 
History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, in 1930. It may incidentally be stated that the Vivada- 
ratnSkara has been twice published in the B.I., in 1887 under the editorship of Pandit 
DinanStha VidySlankSra and in 1931 under that of MM. Kamalakfsna Smrtitlrtba. 
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Section 1 


Introductory Note 


Of the large number of works of Dlpaxnkara preserved in 
Tibetan translation in the bsTan-’gyur, the Tibetan authorities 
consider the Bodhi-patha-pradipa to be most important. It 
occurs twice in the bsTan-'gyur (mDo xxxi 9; xxxiii 1). The 
present translation generally follows the text as edited by S. C. 
£>as (JBTS I. i. 57-74). Where, however, it differs significantly 
from the text of the Peking edition and the latter appears to 
give clearer meaning, the translation follows the latter. The 
Sanskrit original of the work, even if not lost, cannot be easily 
traced today. Professor Mrinalkanti Oungopadhyaya attempts 
a restoration of it, which is also reproduced here. 

The Vimala-ratna-lekha (mDo xxxiii 103 & xciv 33) is the 
famous letter written by Dipamkara to iMayapala from Nepal 
en route to Tibet. The present translation follows the Peking 
edition of the text {The Tibetan Tripitaka, vol. 103, No. 5480). 

The Caryd^giti (rG xiii 44; mDo xxxiii 10), Carya~giti~vrtti 
(rG xiii 45) and the Diparnkara-sri-jnana-dharma-gitika (rG 
xlviii 34) are translated from their Peking editions {The 
Tibetan Tripitaka^ 103. 5387 ; 52.2212 and 69.3203 respectively). 

To these are added the Sayings of Atisa taken from a 
manuscript copy now in possession of Professor Lama Chimpa. 
Portions of the manuscript translated are given also in photo¬ 
stat reproduction. 

The translations are intended to be literal and annotated. 
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Carya-glti 

In Indian language it is called the Carya-glti, in Tibetan 
sPyod-pa i-glu. 

Salutation to Arya Manjusil Kumarabhuta.^ Salutation 
to Vajrasana.® 

This world is as reflection (prativimvd). When examined, 
the nature of its self is found to be nature-less {svabhdva-hwa). 
The self (also) is a reflection. Oh, my silly mind, do not 

1. “Manjusri Kumarabhuta is the first of the eight spiritual 
sons (jupa-putrd) of the Buddha : (a) Manjusri, (b) Vajrapani, 

(c) Avalokitesvara, (d) Ksitigarbha, (e) Sarvanivarana Viskambhi, 
(f) Akasa-garbha, (g) Maitreya, (b) Samantabhadra. He is 
ordinarily called *Jam-dpal dByans (Manjusri Ghosa), the noble 
one with sweet voice. He is the Bodhisattva who presides 
over science and learning. The Mahayana scriptures were 
chiefly delivered to him by the Buddha. The work called Yum- 
rnam-grel explains the reason why he is called Kumarabhuta 
or ‘grown youthful’ : ‘The Bodhisattva who observes only 
brahmacafya from the time he has imbibed faith in Buddha 
until he attains to the state of bodhi (enlightenment) is called 
Kumara or the youthful ; for then all his faculties, moral and 
psychic etc. are fully developed and his wisdom perfect.’ His 
state then may be compared with that of a youthful person. 
Manjusri being the divine Bodhisattva, who presides over 
learning and prajna and all kind of arts and sciences, is believed 
to be a youth at all times and in all ages. He never grows old. 
Among the Tirthikas etc. the goddess Sarasvatl is believed to be 
always youthful... Like Ganesa, MazSjusri is first invoked in 
all literary undertakings.” JBTS I. i. 39n. 

2. An epithet of the Buddha. Also *‘the navel of India, 
namely GayS, considered the holiest of all places in the 
Buddhist world.” D-TED 705. 
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(be deluded) by ignorance. You are under darkness so long 
as this knowledge does not dawn on you. //I 

The self as well as all the living beings are clearly seen (as 
reflections are seen) in a vast mirror (jnani-darpand) on a dety 
with clear sky. Why do you have the delusion about the differ¬ 
ence between yourself and others, in the way in which the child 
is deluded by its own reflection ? //2 

One who sees permanence in reflections is like the animal 
fighting (its own) shadow (reflected image). Firmly meditate 
on the mandala-cakra.^ With the knowledge of this, the yogJ 
does not stay there (i.e. at the stage of mistaking reflections 
as real). //3 

The great bliss {mahasukhd),^ precious and noble {priya and 

r< 

uttama), is already included in the mandala. How do you think 
that what you imagine and create in your mind is by nature 
{svabhava) like that ? f 14 

How can one attain the best enlightenment (anuttara bddhi) 
so long as the nature of all these is not realised ? The com¬ 
plete iaSesd) negation {abhava) of delusional actions (yikalpa- 
^karmd)^ is of the nature of the perfect beatitude (uttama 
mahdsukha), //5 

3. See D-TED 56 for the Tantrika significance of mandala- 
cakra. However, as Dipamkara himself explains in the Carya- 
glii-vrtti (See Section 3), by the meditation on the mandala- 
cakra, here, he means the meditation on the pratltya-samutpada 
and its implication, as claimed by the Madhyamikas, viz. 
sunyata. In other words, he retains here the Tantrika form 
but makes the meditation sunya-vadt in content. 

4. **ln Buddhism there are two kinds of happiness : the happi¬ 
ness of bliss that terminates or becomes exhausted and the 
happiness that is eternal and cannot be exhausted; the first being 
mixed up with the miseries of transmigratory existence, the 
latter remaining unaffected by any cause.** D-TED 668. For the 
conception of mahasukha in Buddhist Tantrism, see S.B. 
Dasgupta, ITB 128-44. 

5. rnam-rtog : vikalpa ; unreal conclusions, imagination. 
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Keep your mind aloof from the loka-asta-dharma.^ Be 
firm on your punya~samddhi~sj Thus you will remain pure and 
completely free from all unnecessary actions. //6 

Whatever is the product of the various vikalpa-s is devoid 
of good and pure nature. That tattva alone is pure which is 
absolutely free from karma and vikalpa. //7 

The absorption in the highest meditation on truth (mahS.- 
agni of tattva-samadhi) will, as the flame of the great fire, burn 
like oblations the dirt (mala) of klesa-s.^ When the world 
is known, the whole world will be like the void (akasa — 
emptiness). //8 


aberrations of the mind. In philosophy—obscuration namely 
of the clear and direct knowledge of truth by reasonings in the 
mind of the individual ; error. D-TED 759. 

6. “Eight worldly doctrines or principles; 1) gain, profit: 

2) loss*: a-labha, 3) fame, reputation : yasah 4) bad-name, 
notoriety : a-yasah, 5) scandal, slander : nindd, 6) praise : 
prasatnsQy 7) happiness : sukha^ 8) misery or unhappiness ; 
duhkha. D-TED 428. 

7. tin-ne^dsin, samUdhi, Intense contemplation, profound 
meditation, perfect absorption of thought into object of medita¬ 
tion. The following nine samadhi-s of a Bodhisattva are men¬ 
tioned : 1) ratnasamudgata, complete coming forth of jewels, 
2) su-pratistha, well-established, 3) akampa, unagitated, 4) 
a-vinivartanlyOf not liable to return, S) ratnakara, abode or 
mine of jewels, 6) surya-prabhdtejah, brilliance like sun-shine, 
7) sarvarihasiddha, successful in effecting all objects, 8) jnana- 
loka, light of knowledge and 9) pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhd- 
vasthita-samadhi, meditation attained in presence of the future 
Buddha. D-TED 516. 

8. fton-monS‘pa. The word has often “the technical meaning 
of misery as the result of ignorant clinging to existence and the 
world, and therefore in the Buddhist sense the misery of sin.*' 
According to Buddhism, the ten smaller causes of moral misery 
are ; wrath, spite, ostentation or, show, adherence to what is 
contrary to Buddhism, illusion, deception, jealousy, covetousness. 
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Have no illusion about the nature of the world, which is 
like emptiness (akdsa). Do not remain blind under the dark¬ 
ness of the vikatpa-s. The world remains the same before and 
after. Past, future and the present do not differ. //9 

Just as one suffering from [the disease called] timira^ sees 
the hair in the sky, so does one aifficted with the disease 
(timird) of vikalpOt sees the world. Therefore, meditate on 
and examine the numerous vikalpa-Sy which by nature are 
restless (capala svabhavd) and empty [lit. like akdsd], //lO 

Guard your sila, the great treasure, so that it is not stolen 
by the dangerous thieves of pdpa~vipdka. Do not, oh mind, 
make the long night of the worldly existence an endless one 
under the sleep of delusion {moha-nidra). Be alert ! //ll 

There can be no day without the sun. Similarly, how 
can there be samadhi without the treasure of hla ? The thief 
has entered the chamber of your sleep. Oh you, your great 
treasure of sila is running the risk of being stolen. //12 

Do not allow your mind to desire unbecoming actions 
{abhadra kdrya) even for a single moment. Keep close watch 
on it till the sun of tattva rises. Till this sun-nse, remain 
firmly attached to the principles of duty as one remains 
attached t o the jewel //13 

pride, arrogance. The ten greater causes of moral or 
mental misery are : want of faith, repentance or regret, barter¬ 
ing, also vacillating, inattention or changing the mind, confu- ' 
sion or mental derangement, practising actions in accordant 
with custom, irreverence, laughing aloud, ignorance, immo¬ 
desty. D-TED 489-90. 

9. /im/rn—•**darkness of the eyes, partial blindness (a class of 
morbid affections of the coats,— patala, —of the eye)**—Monier- 
Williams SED 447. This seems to be a favourite example of 
the perception of illusory objects used by the Mah&yana 
Buddhists. Cf. Vasubandhu : yathd taimirikasya-asat-kesacandr~ 
ddi-darsanam, Vimsatika, verse 1. Cf. also Sarva-darsana-sam- 
graha ( Anand. Ed. ) p. 13 : timira-adi-upahata-aksndm-kesa- 
undUka-nddi-jndna-bhedavat. 

10. The exact meaning of the last sentence is not clear. 
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Your self and the living beings are identical. Do not allow 
the inner evil {dosd) to differentiate between the self and 
others. This inner evil is vikalpa. Subdue it like a poisonous 
snake ; charm it with amrta-rasa. //14 

The inner evil is like the hydra-headed poisonous snake. 
The [right] understanding of all the living beings is the 
great amrta-rasa. It brings tranquillity to the mind of the 
maha-yogl. //15 

That maha-sukha of nirvana is to be known as best which 
comes from the continuous drinking of this great amrta-rasa. 
By nakedness and performance of sacrifice one does not 
become a brahmana. Nor does one become a brahmana 
by wearing matted hair {jata-dhdrana), nor by the nature of 
birth {ku/asvabhdva). //16 

He who has purity of body-speech-mind {kdya-vdk-cittd) is 
a [true] brahmana. This is said by the Buddha. One [i.e. a 
true brahmana'] must renounce all the ten vices {dasa-papa) and 
must strengthen the ten virtues (dasa-punya)^^ //17 

Even though born low, one should, throughout one’s life, 
avoid immoral action {adharma acarana), conquer anger 
by forgiveness {ksamd dharma) and renounce the desire for 
worldly pleasures. //18 

We have given here the tentative meaning that appears to us to 
be appropriate for the context. 

11. The ten sins or vices {papas or a-kusala-karmas) are 
the exact opposite of the ten virtues {dasa-punyas), namely 
1) not to kill anything living, 2) not to take what has 
not been given (those who closely stick to the precept go 
even so far that they will not touch or accept an alms unless 
it be put into their hands), 3) not to fornicate, 4) not to tell 
a lie, S) not to abuse or revile, 6) not to talk foolishness, 
7) not to calumniate, 8) not to be avaricious or covetous, 

9) not to think upon doing harm or mischief, 10) not to enter¬ 
tain heretic notions, or positively, to be orthodox. J-TED 85. 
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Always bathe in the ocean of kukata-dharma. Avoid the 
evil (dosd) of lust, fear and delusion (mohd). It is because of 
stupidity that you do not understand [the futility of] riding 
again and again the skeleton that drops dirt [i.e. woman]. //19 
Avoid kama and moha, the paths to miseries. Oh, my mind, 
clean your own dirt. Take refuge with reverence, to the sad- 
guru, [who is] like the fountain. Wash the linen that is dirty 
with the filth of the Great Delusion (tnaha-moha'). //20 

The precepts of the guru are like clear water. Accept these 
and learn to wash yourself. Oh, my mind, understand and 
see yourself well. Clean the great filth of delusion. //21 

One that does not listen to the preachings {dharma-vacana') 
of the Sakyamuni is like one that enters the forest fire or flood. 
You have certainly to go to the other world 'in the future. 
Therefore, listen to the words of the Buddha. //22 

Never be an agent of adharma after listening to the precepts 
of Sakyamuni. There is none [else] to hold you back from 
the Avici hell.i® He alone who, alter listening to dharma 
meditates on the meaning of dharma, will gain heaven with 
ease and attain moksa. //23 

Dharma is the lamp [that guides through] the darkness of 
ignorance and it is the ship in which one crosses the ocean of 
existence. //24 

Here ends the song of sila-carya by maha-acarya Dlpam- 
kara>£rl-jnana ; translated, revised and finalised by the Indian 
pandita Vajrapani and lo-ts^-ba bhiksu Dbarmaprajna (Chos- 
kyi -ses-rab). 

12. One of the eight bells the torments of which are excruciating. 
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Carya-gl tf-vrtti 


In Indian language it is called Carya-giti-vrtti, in Tibetan 
sPyod-pa'i-glu'i-'grel-pa, 

Salutation to Mariju^rl Kumarabhuta. Salutation to 
Yuganaddha,^ the all-pcrfect. 

For the welfare of others I am explaining this Carya-giti. 
The pure philosophy {samyak-siddhantd) is explained here in 
a two-fold way. It is a vajra-giti in form and in it are primarily 
shown the nirodha satya.^ 

The caryd~giti is dtma-pratistha [i.e. has its own blessings] 
and it shows the margU'-satya^ and the samvrti satya,* 

The words “as reflection (pru/ivimva)" etc. {Carya-giti^ 1) 
have two objects {visaya-s) to be seen with the eyes of know¬ 
ledge {jnana-caksu), viz. the ndsti-svabhava^ and the asti- 
svahhdva ® [In short, in the Carya-giti the words “as reflection’* 
etc. are used to indicate what is unreal and what is real). 

The ndsti-svabhdva is that which, though not existing, is 
seen. For example, [things] seen by diseased vision [i e. by a 
person suffering from the eye-dtsease called timira]. 

1. For yuganaddha, see J-TED 488; D-TED 1095; S. B. Dasgupta 
ITB 113ff. In the present context it appears to have been used 
as an epithet of the Buddha. 

2. The Third Noble Truth {drya-satya) namely concerning the 
cessation {nirodha') of suffering. 

3. The Fourth Noble Truth, namely concerning the path 
{mdrgd) that leads to the state free from suffering. 

4. Truth from the phenomenal point of view, as contrasted with 
the pdramdrthika satya or the ultimate truth. 

5. med-pa, literally “to be not, not to be, to be non-existent** ; 
the opposite of “to be** ; in short the unreal. 

6. yod-pa, literally “to be, to exist**, i.e. the real. 
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CttryS-gTti-vrtti 


'*As reflection'* etc. In it [i.e., in the example of the 
reflected-image of the face in the mirror] there are three 
[factors] ; the clear mirror, the proximity of the face and the 
sky being without cover. Similarly, because of the distorttons 
of the cftta and vayu^"^ caused specially by ignorance (qvidya)^^ 
the living beings of the three worlds® are seen. Still, [their] truth 
does not follow because of their being seen. That is why, it is 
said, **When examined the nature [of the self is found to be] 
nature-less." (CaryS-glti, 1) 

By what examination (jparlksand) is this non-existence 
known ? Know the svabhava of atman and the living beings of 

7. rlun, literally air. The word has, however, technical mean¬ 
ing in physiology and mysticism, which is more relevant in the 
present context. “In physiology : one of the three humours 
of the body, supposed to exist in nearly all the parts and 
organs of the body, circulating in venis of its own, producing 
the arbitrary and the involuntary motions and causing various 
other physiological phenomena. When deranged, it is the cause 
of many diseases, especially of such complaints the otigin and 
seat of which is not known, as rheumatism, ner\ous aflections, 
etc... In mysticism : rlun-dzin-pa seems to be equal to dbugs- 
bsgyah-ba and to denote the drawing in and holding one's breath 
during the procedure called gtum-mo which is as much as to 
prepare one's self for contemplation, or enter into a state ^ 
of ecstasy.” J-TED 537-8. 

8. ma-rig-pa^ avidyd^ ignorance. “Mostly used in the specific 
Buddhist sense, namely for the innate principal and fundamental 
error of considering perishable things as permanent and of 
looking upon the external world as one really existing, with 
Buddhists in a certain manner the original sin from which every 
evil is proceeding.” J-TED 527. 

9. According to Buddhistic speculation, the three worlds are : 

1) the earth with the six heavens of the gods, as the “region of 
of desire”(A:3ma/oA:p), 2) above this is the “region of form” 
{rupalokd) and 3) ultimately the “region of formlessness**' 
{a~rUpa^loka). 
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the three worlds as but reflections, which are merely seen. 
Know these as non-born {ajata^ i.e. never came to exist]. This 
is shown by addressing “Oh/* etc. {Carya-gUi, 1) 

Make no mistake about the reflection iprativimva). Make 
no error about the nature (svahhava) of the reflection. 

To explain more fully the example and its implications 
cryptically mentioned as “with clear sky” etc. {Carya-giti, 2). 

The reflection is the joint product of the three, viz., 1) the 
clear sky, 2) the mani-clarpana [mirror] and 3) the face. 
Similarly, atman and the three worlds which are [but] reflec¬ 
tions, are seen because of citta, vayu and karma, working under 
[the influence of] ignorance {avidya). To misunderstand these 
and to think these to be permanent and real {samyak) is [to 
behave] as foolishly as the lion does when it dies in the 
by seeing [and jumping to fight] its own shadow, or as foolishly 
as the Ignorant child who tries to scratch its own reflection. 

S'^milarly, looking at the atman and the three worlds, which 
are but reflections, why do you make the mistake of dtma and 
para ? Hence it is said, “Why do you have the delusion*' etc. 
{Carya-glti, 2). 

As it is said in the sutra, too, “In spite of beeing seen it is 
not there in the mirror. The svabhava of everything is like 
that.” 

Again, “There is nothing real. It is only the mind, under 
the turmoil caused by habit, that see the real”, thus it is said. 

Thus atman and the three worlds, the objects of the lay¬ 
man's knowledge, are unreal like the sky-flower [i.e. as unreal 
as a flower growing in the sky]. 

Now, as to seeing [knowing] the asti-svabhava [the real]. 

For this it is said, “Firmly meditating on the mandala- 
cakra"* etc. {Caryd-glti, 3). There are five [marks] of this [medi¬ 
tation on the mandala-cakra^, viz. the power of pratUya^ 


10. rgya-mtsho, literally the sea. But according to the current 
parable, the lion killed itself by jumping into **the well” to 
fight its own shadow. 
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samuipSda^^ being always there, to be it, to know as it, to 
meditate as it, to obtain blessings {adhisthSina).'^* In this way, for 
purifying the citta and vayu [i.e. making citta and vayu free 
from dsrava or impurity, the influence of avidya] concentrate 
on the airaya-asrita [i.e. pratltya-samutpada] devata^^ and 
know it as the cause of cause. 

When the three—viz. citta, which is the co-operating cause, 
vayu, which is the general cause and the quality of being pure 
{andsrava) —are combined, [all the] creations of the mind [lite¬ 
rally, body of the mind, i.e. things that owe their thinghood 
to the mind, the mental] will appear as maya,^^ 


11. The doctrine of dependent origination or conditional exis¬ 
tence of things, i.e., the view that the existence of everything 
is conditional or dependent on a cause. Nagarjuna used this 
as the central argument of his ^unyavada : **The Law of 
Dependent Origination ipratltya bhavdy*, said Nagarjuna, 
**is equivalent to and proof of the intrinsic unreality {sunyata) 
of things. A thing which is found to come into existence in 
dependence upon an antecedent fact must forfeit its claim to 
intrinsic reality.** {Vigrahavyavartarii, verse 22. Tr, S. Moo- 
kerjee in NNMVRP, i. 17). As Stcherbatsky (CBN 41) 
explains, *''a dependent existence is no real existence, just as 
borrowed money is no real wealth.** 

12. From the literal meanings of the words, the details of all 

the implications are not clear. Broadly speaking, however, 

it is clear that the ^'meditation on the mandala-cakra'* is here 

« • 

intended to mean the "meditation on the pratitya-samutpdda** 

13. The Tantrika meditation on mandala~cakra is the medita- 

• • 

tion on a devata, there being a devatd corresponding to each 
mondafa, whose house the mandala is supposed to be. The 
meditation on the mandala~cakra, here, is intended to mean 
the meditation on pratitya-samutpdda. Hence, pratltya-samut- 
pUda itself is conceived as the devatS of this meditation, which 
leads to the knowledge of the asti-svabhava or the realisation 
of the truth, which is of course nothing but iunyata, 

14. The sense seems to be as follows : since citta and vayu. 
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When this knowledge, viz. that the quality of the anasrava* 
svabhava is the svabhava of everything, dawns, then it [the 
creation of the mind] is not there [i.e. there is no longer the 
delusion of things being real]. 

Therefore, relying on the kalydna-mitra(guru) of samyak- 
buddhi, one should reach the firm knowledge of the self with the 
help of the three and twelve examples. [The significance of 
“the three and twelve examples” is not clear]. 

The abiding blessing {adhisthand) resulting from the 
meditation that subdues the five senses is the certain knowledge 
that everything is mdyd. 

All these are further to be known from the words of 
Devapala and other Arya-s. 

“The yogi with the knowledge of truth will never behave 
like that” {Carya-giti, 3). This is said [because it is not enough 
to know that everything is maya}, for in spite of knowing that 
the md>’d-woman is created by mdya there grows the lust for 
her,^® Therefore, that [knowledge] will have to be [further 
purified by] prabhd {’od-gsal^.^^ 

The two words ''maha-sukha" {Carya-giti, 4) are easy to 
understand. 

“How do you know that what your reasonings create in 
your mind”, etc. (JOaryd-giti, 4)—This is in refutation of the 
yogi who has no [knowledge] of the marks {laksana) of satya- 
dvaya. And this is easy to understand. 

“How can one attain the best enlightenment without 

under the influence of avidyd (which is dsrava or defilement) 
cause the delusive idea of the reality of self and the three 
worlds, when the influence of the avidyd (dsrava) is removed, 
i.e., when citta and vdyu become defilenient*free, (i.e., are 
combined with the quality of andsrava), it will be realised that 
everything is the illusory creation of the mind. 

15. That an example like this was current among the Mah&yana 
Buddhists is evident from Nagarjuna’s Vigrahavydvartani, 
Verse 27. 

16. The supernatural enlightening of the saints. J>T£D 502. 
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realising the nature” etc. {Carya~glti, 5) refers to the prabha 
Cod-gsal) and yuganaddha. 

“The complete negation of all delusional action” etc. 
{Carya~giti, 5) refers to the 160 loka~citta-^ Cjig-rten-pa'i-s^hts). 
These will be purified by the prabha. 

If one asks, “How to realise the uttama-maha-sukha ?”, 
[the answer is], “Keep your mind aloof from the loka-asta- 
dharma" and “Be firm on uttama samadhi" {Carya-giti^ 6). 

There are two ways to achieve it [the uttama samadhi. 
These are ] 

1) The ordinary path {sadharana-varga), which means to be 

possessed of the {sila-yukta), to be detached from enjoy¬ 

ments, to be forgiving, to have firm determination, to be 
repelled by noise, to be careful, to be continually conscious 
of the satya-dvaya^ to be possessed of the knowledge of what 
should be done and what should not be done, to be divorced 
from the five avarana-s,^'^ to be aware of the right measure of 
food, to be impartial in the treatment of friends and foes. 

2) The extra-ordinary {a-sadharana-varga), which means 
the attainment of the four powers ( ? due to the four ahhiseka-s 
or dban-skur-ba), to have firm bodhicitta and to have reverence 
for the guru. 

When you are in this varga, your body-speech-mind {kaya- 
vak-citta), the three coverings {tri-avarana), will be purified. 

“Completely free from all unnecessary actions” {Carya-^ 
giti 6) and ^*vikalpa~s** etc. {Carya-giti 7)—these two arc in 
refutation of the yogt-s who are engaged to such unnecessary 
actions. And that is easy to understand. This is clear, because 
[in that stage] the tri-bhava, the loka~citta and the endless 
vikalpa-s will have no efficacy. Thus is attained a stage of 
pristine purity. In that state the five senses will be under 

17. “The five kinds of moral obscurations are the following : 

1) defilements or sins of passionate desires, 2) sins of an evil 
heart, i. e. of the wish to do evil to others, 3) sins of laziness 
and indolence, 4) sins of sleep and S) sins of doubt.”' 
D-TED 333. 
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control and the hka-citta, — the dirt of klesa —will be burnt 
in the fire of samadhi. {Carya-gitl 8). The trl~Ioka and the 
loka-citta will then be like the centre of the sky {Carya-giti, 8). 
The knowledge of all living beings will be dissolved into 
nothingness [lit, will be like the sky. Carya^gtti, 8]. 

The knowledge of everything as it appears is in the nature 
of a dirt and it is necessary to cleanse it, of the knowledge of 
everything as seen. This is implied by the words, “Do not 
remain blind under the darkness of the vikalpa-s'* {Caryd-giti, 
9). If asked, “Why ?“, [the answer is] : there is no difference 
between the tri-prdni-s if viewed from the point of view 
of their natural purity. The difference is due to kalpand 
{rtog-pd). 

“Under the darkness’* etc. {Caryd-giti, 10) is easy to 
understand. 

Now IS being shown the necessity of avoiding, till the 
purification of all karma-s, all the minute karma-phala-s, the 
sources of misery. 

“The thief of papa'* etc. {Caryd-giti, 11) is easy to under¬ 
stand. 

Sarthavahai® (?) became merciful by renouncing his 
own karma-s through the surya-prabha-samddhi.^^ Thus it 
(? karma) is unnecessary when the kalydna-citta within oneself 
is fulfilled. Hence are used the words, “principles of duty” 
etc. {Caryd-giti, 13). And it is easy to understand. 

A brdhmana is to be known by a man's views {drsti) and 
behaviour {dcarana), not by his descent {kuia) etc. Thus is 
said, “nakedness” etc. {Caryd-giti, 16). This is easy to under¬ 
stand. 

Attach no importance to one's kula', consider rather whether 
one follows the right path. This is indicated by the words, 
“One with low birth” etc. {Caryd-giti, 18). 

18. In the Peking edition, which is followed here, this word is 
not clearly printed. Our reading of the word is tentative. 

19. One of the nine meditations of a Bodhisattva. D-TED 516. 
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''Again and again” {Carya-gUU 19) is said to bring him 
back Co the right path who, under delusion, continually moves 
in the vicious circle. 

The implications of addressing as '*Ob,” and of sayidg, 
“Oh my mind, clean your dirt yourself” etc. {Carya-glti, 21) 
are [as follows] : It is like cleaning the dirt of the face with 
the help of the mirror. The guru is like the mirror, his 
upadesa is like water, which cleans avidya, the dirt in need 
of being removed. That is why it is said, wash the dirt of 
kalpana by the water of the guru's precepts {Carya^gUi, 21). 

Everything is the delusional product of citta and vayu. 
You should understand yourself like that. Realise the svabhava 
of citta and vayu as but akdsa. 

One who does not listen to the words of Sakyarauni and 

who is not fortunate enough to have heard it, looks like [one 

in] fire (cf. Carya-giti 22). Remember, one has certainly to 

go beyond this world. Therefore, it is necessary to practise 

/ 

bodhicitta etc. after listening to the words of Sakyamuni 
{Carya-giti, 22). After listening to that, never act contrary- 
wise. 

Except that {mtmi-vacana), nothing can stop one from going 
to the Avici hell. Listen to it and practise the precepts : the 
temporary result of that will be the attainment of heaven 
{svarga) and the ultimate result of that will be the attainment 
of the final illumination. {Cayra-giti, 23). 

The lamp for the darkness of avidya is dharma, sarana^ 
gamana, bodhicitta etc. and, finally, the supreme absorption in 
the great bliss (the samadhi or maha-sukha). This lamp will cer¬ 
tainly be illumined. Therefore, you must depend upon it [the 
muni‘Vacana] for crossing the samsara {bhava) as one depends 
on the boat or the ship for crossing the sea. 

Here ends the Caryd-githvrtti translated by pandita Dlpam- 
kara and lo-tsS-ba Jayaslla. 
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Dlpamkara-irl-jriana-dharma-gltika 


Salutation to the Buddha. 

If you know vikalpa, the dangerous thief, to be a danger, 
then guard against it the great treasure of sVa and keep it safe. 

Oh, do not be a fool and remain sunk in a sleep of delusion 
(mohd) throughout the long night which is samsdra. Keep 
close watch on your mind. If you remain asleep the thief will 
enter your room and your treasure of i//a will be stolen. 
Without the wealth of sl/a, there will be no samddhi. And 
without samSdhi there will be no sunrise. Therefore, save 
your samddhi. 

Bven for a single moment do not imagine that the wealth 
of kila is an ordinary wealth. Then will emerge absolute know¬ 
ledge {tattva-jndna') like the rising sun. Thus there will be the 
dawn and the end of samsdra. 

Oh, do not be fool. Guard your citta. 

Thus ends Dipamkara-sri-jndna~dharma-gUikd {JDtparnkara^ 
srl-j rS dna ’ i-chos-kyi -g lu). 



Section 5 


Vimala-ratna-lekha-nama 


In Indian language it is called Vimala-ratna-lekha-nQma, 
in Tibetan Dri-ma-med~pa'i-rin-po~che'i-phrin-yig. 

Salutation to the gurus. Salutation to BhattSrika Taradevl. 
Naryapala, who was born in Magadha, has spread Buddh> 
ism and has ruled the kingdom according to dharma, may he 
be prosperous. //I 

You have made gifts in the past, have observed the ‘ten 
virtues* {daka-punyd)^ have practised forgiveness {ksamc^ and 
courage {viryd). That is why you, deva, are perfect with the 
three. I //2 

Place with reverence on your head the instructions of the 
gurus and the obedience to the sutra and tantra-sdstras. This 
will bring blessings for yourself and for otners. //3 

Avoid all doubts and vacillations. Be particularly active 
for attaining siddhi. Avoiding sleep, folly, and laziness, remain 
assiduous and ever careful. //4 

Always guard the doors of the senses with remembrance, 
continuous knowledge and care. Examine repeatedly the 
movement of the mind day and night. //5 

Behave like [one with] eyes with regard to your own fault 
but as the blind with regard to the faults of the others. Avoid 
arrogance and egoism and always meditate on the sunyatd /J6 
Give publicity to your own faults ; do not find faults of 
others. Give publicity to the virtues of others ; keep your own 
virtues hidden. //7 

Do not accept gain and gifts. Always avoid profit and fame. 
Meditate on maitri and karund. Strengthen the bodhicitta. //S 

1. Possessed of the three, viz. grace, glory and wealth. 
D-TED 825. 
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The ten akusala-karma~% are to be avoided. Reverence is 
to be always strengthened. Remember to curb the desires, 
to remain self-content and to act in the virtuous way. //9 

Give up anger and egoism. Have a humble mind. Avoid 
the wrong way of living and live the life of dharma. //lO 

Renouncing all worldly objects get enriched by the drya- 
dhana.^ Always avoid noisy places and live in solitude.//! 1 
Do not be garrulous ; keep the tongue under control. When 
you come across the guru and the dcdrya, serve them with 
reverence. //12 

Whosoever acts for the dharma —be he a distinguished per¬ 
son, a beginner or just an ordinary person, should be regarded 
as the guru. //13 

While looking at the living beings pining under miseries, 
raise the hodhicitta in you. Assume towards them the same 
attitude that the parents have to the child. // 14 

Renouncing all worldly occupations meditate always on 
samddhi. Avoiding the sinful friend, follow the kalydna- 
mitra, //15 

Do not be indifferent to the bhiksu-s that transgress the 
ii/a, those that are wanting in dharma and those that are 
observed to commit the sins. //16 

Do not spend more than three days with unholy compani¬ 
ons or companions of sin, those that have no reverence for the 
aedrya-s etc , those that are ungrateful, those that think only 
of this life and those that are wanting in reverence. //17 & 18 
Avoid the places of anger and discontent. Go there where 
there is bliss. Renouncing those to whom you are attached, 
be without attachment. //19 

Attachment will not lead to welfare. It destroys the very 
essence of moksa. Remain always with the kalydnamitra. //20 
Complete first the work that you begin first and this by 


2. Riches of a Buddhist saint. Seven of these are mentioned, 
viz. the wealth of faith, of pure morals, of modesty, of sensi¬ 
bility to dharmuy of attentiveness, of charity, of wisdom. 
D-TED 846. 
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following the guru and studying the sutra-s. Or else, both will 
be spoiled. //21 

Again, atone for the sin. Care for the good punya. Even 
while following the worldly alTairs, keep the mind cfe- 
tached. //22 

Suppress egoism when the mind gets swelled. Remember 
the precepts of the guru whenever the mind becomes care¬ 
less. //23 

Encourage the mind when it gets depressed. Remember 
prajna-paramito and make the actions tranquil. //24 

Look at the objects that attract or repel as but the creations 
of maya. Consider the undesirable sounds as but mere 
echoes. //25 

Look at the sufferings of the body as but the [results of the] 
past actions. //26 

After completing the work retire into solitude and remain 
there like the corpse of the animal that is not found by any. 
Your self should keep itself hidden. //27 

Be always on the alert. Go on counting your own defects 
and remember the essence of the vrata-s when desire, ill-will, 
sleep, folly, laziness and weariness etc. crop up in your mind. 
Meditate on impermanence and death. //28 

Speak carefully in the presence of others. Avoid brow¬ 
beating and sneering. Always remain with a smiling face. //29 

Be ever generous to others. Do not be miserly. Always 
avoid jealousy. Act as the protector of the others’ minds. //30 

Always avoid clash with others. Do not show artificial 
grace and do not make new friends. Always maintain alert¬ 
ness. Be always forgiveful and remain content with the mini¬ 
mum of desire. //31 

Consider yourself to be but a humble servant. Learn to be 
ashamed and remain humble. Be careful to make others happy. 
Abide by your sarnvara-s.^ //32 

3. Obligation, engagement, duty. These are mainly three, 
viz. the vow of an ordinary Buddhist for self-emancipation, 
the vow of a Bodhisattva for universal liberation and the 
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Avoid insulting others. Be modest. While advising others, 
have love for them and concern for their welfare. //33 

Have reverence for the Buddhist religion. Never get 
distracted from the religion of truth. Always have reverence 
for God and keep the tri-cakra* pure. //34 

Get yourself sprinkled all over first by universal love 
ikaruna). Be famed as the performer of the seven forms of 
worship^ thrice during the day and the night. Have a direct 
realisation of tri-skandha,^ //35. 

Work for removing the sufferings of the living beings. 
Make your prayer {pranidhdnd) extensive and pray for the 
attainment of enlightenment. Have the Great Enlightenment 
{mahd-bodhi) as the object of all your actions. //36 

Tgntrika or mystical vow. We find also priestly vows, the 
vows of a ddna-pati (alms-giver) and the vows of a physician. 
D-TED 722. 

4. *khor-gsum, literally three circles, Sanskrit tri~mandala^ 
Schmidt—“everything that belongs to archery.** More cor¬ 
rectly, arrow, knife and spear. J-TED. 58. The precept ‘to 
keep these pure* perhaps refers to the practice of ahirnsd-^\.e. 
not to allow these to be tainted by blood. 

5. “The seven kinds of offerings : flowers, incense, scent, light 

from butter-lamp, edibles such as cakes, fruits, etc., and other 
acceptable objects with which he may worship. In the work 
called Kun-bzah-spyod-pa'i-smon-lam, seven methods of making 
worship are mentioned : 1) salutation, 2) making offerings, 

3) confession of sins, 4) rejoicing, 5) invocation or exhorta¬ 
tion, 6) making of prayers for blessings or favour irrespec¬ 
tive of what can be claimed owing to one’s moral merits, with 
or without deserving it, 7) prayers for a blessing based on 
moral merits. These all belong to the MahSyana school. In 
the Hinayana, only three kinds of prayers are observed : 

1) salutation, 2) recitation of sutra-s etc., 3) asking for 
benediction.*’—S. C. Das in JBTS I. i. 45n. 

*6. The three aggregates, probably, referring to the aggregates 
of the mental, moral and material substances. 
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^Always take vows and remain careful of their fulfilment. 
You will thus fulfil the two varga~i^ and will remove the two 
Svarana-s. jj^l 

Make your human life worth-while and lead your sfght 
towards nirvana. Work for the welfare of yourself and of 
others. Attain nobility. //3S 

Perhaps my words are not like the sweet notes of the cuckoo 
of the early summer or that of the young peacock. [Moreover, 
all these] are already said by many a learned men. Never¬ 
theless, I am writing in order to remove the king’s distress.//39 
Give careful consideration to these words inspired by the 
thought of your welfare. Why accuse others of being scep¬ 
tical ? Always meditate on the six deities {sat-deva) and keep 
the vows {samvara^ pure. Rule the kingdom according to the 
principles of dharma and remain yourself full of forgiveness.//40 
Here ends Vimala-ratna-Iekha-nama, sent by sthavira mahd- 
pandita Dlpamkara-^rl-jSana to raja Nirapala. 

7. viz. the jnana-varga and the punya-varga. 
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Bodhi-patha-pradipa 


In Indian language it is called Bodhi-patha-pradipa, in 
Tibetan Byan^chub-lam-gyi-sgrori'ma. 

Salutation to Bodhisattva Manjusri Kumarabhuta. On the 
request of my good disciple Byan-chub-’od (Bodhiprabha), 1 
shall, after worshipping with profound respect all the Jinas 
of the three tinies^ along with their dharma and sangha,^ ex¬ 
pound the Bodhi-patha-prad'ipa. 


1. *'jina (victor). In the Sutra it is mentioned ; ‘I am victorious 
over all pdpa-dharma (sinful things). Having overcome them 
all, I have become Conqueror— jina.' Hence, this title is 
applicable to Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Arhats, etc., whoever 
has overcome the hetu (cause), that is sin itself, and its legions 
represented by Mara, the result of fruit of all sin.** “The three 
times—past, present and future. The Buddhas of all these 
times are to be reverenced and adored conjointly, for they 
form the commonwealth of the Buddhas.’’ S. C. Das, J B T S, 

1. I. 39 n. 

2. ^^sangha —literally meaning one devoted to virtue, but 
religiously signifies the entire body of the Bodhisattvas, Arhats 
and Pratyeka Buddhas, together with those who have attained 
the eight saintly conditions or stages and have fully understood 
and comprehended the value of taking refuge in the tri-ratna 
and know what is really good, have imbibed true faith in 
dharma and lastly are entirely devoted to it so as never to turn 
away from it. The eight conditions evidently apply to the 
life of genuine and earnest bhiksu-s and bhiksunhs.** lb. 
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Purtisa^ is to be known as [belonging to either of the] three 
[types, viz.] : adhama (inferior), madhyama (mediocre) and 
uttama (superior). The characteristics of each are very clear. 
Therefore, I shall write the distinguishing features of each. //I 
By the adhama purusa* is to be known one who, in one's 
own interests, acts in every way for the worldly pleasures only 
isamsara-sukha-matra). //2 

One who, indifferent to the pleasures of birth (bhava-sukhd) 
and by nature opposed to sinful acts, works for oneself alone, 
is to be known as the madhyama purusa.^ //3 


3. The word skyes-bu literally means Jana (? Jata) or anything 
born. However, it is taken here in the following special 
sense : **purusa that does or works having certain ends, or has 
the ability to do a thing. Hence purusa is one who is poss¬ 
essed of the ability of working in the cause of humanity or the 
world, the effect of which will be carried to a future existence.’* 
Ib. 40n. 

4. In dealing with the three purusa-s, t.he Tibetan writers speak 
only of the followers of the Buddha and the adhama purusa is 
generally taken to mean the lay devotee or upasaka, who is 
moreover a follower of the MahaySna. ’"The chief act in the 
religious career of an updsaka, the model Tnferior Purusa’, 
is to find out his own guru or spiritual instructor, who will ^ 
implant in him the primary Buddhist ideas, and then lead him 
to higher conceptions of Buddha’s doctrines.” Ib. 41n. 

5. The madhyama purusa is generally taken to mean the 
follower of the Hinayana school. “The chief points of differ¬ 
ence wherewith to distinguish the madhyama purusa from the 
other two lie in the means he adopts for attaining to his own 
emancvpaXioti, bavmg regard \.o b'\s personaX 'mXeteaU . 

He, ibereforc, properly be\ongs to the Hinayana Bcboo\. 

The followers of the Mah&yana school seem to be divided in 
their opinion regarding the question whether the madhyama 
purusa, belonging as he does generally to the HInaySna, at all' 
gets final emancipation from the miseries of bhava, i.e....to 
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One who always wishes to remove all the sufferings of 
others by his own sufferings is the uttama purusafi //4 

To the noble being {parama-pr&ni), who is desirous of the 
highest enlightenment {mtama~bodhi)J I shall explain the best 
means^ as preached by the teachers.^ //S 

Offer flowers, incense, etc., whatever >ou may obtain to 


reach the state of nirvana. Some dogmatically hold that he 
does not, while others more liberal in their views say that he 
does reach to nirvana." lb., 42n. 

6. The uttama (or paramo) purusa means an absolute believer 
of the Mahayana doctrines. **He who becomes sincerely com¬ 
passionate to all living beings that have been roving in the 
wide ocean of worldliness and who are being tormented in the 
intolerable Are of the world by sufferings, as if he himself bad 
been afflicted like them with the miseries of recurring existence, 
who, earnestly concerned in the well-being and miseries of 
others, works for their deliverance, eradicating the causes and 
consequences of their sufferings in such a manner so that they 
may not take root again—who acquires the precious mind of a 
Bodhisattva and thereby practises all kinds of duties which 
belong to Jinaputra is the parama purusa." Ib. 43n. 

7. By “the parama pram desirous of uttama bodhi" Alisa per¬ 
haps referred to king Bodhiprabha, in response to whose request 
he wrote the Bodhi-patha-pradlpa. 

8. Samyak-upaya —“the perfect and entire means for attaining 
to supreme enlightenment. They arc of two kinds ; perfected 
moral and psychic development and acquisition of occult 
powers and concentration.”- Ib. 44n. 

9. bla-ma^rnams, literally gurujana-s or the elders. Po-to-ba 
reads iVve foWowing significance in the use of this word *. 
“In this manner AtUa has set forth the importance of 
a spiritual instructor, that is one should bear in mind that 
the extent of his spiritual progress and prosperity depends 

*a good deal on the kindness of his spiritual instructor.** 
Ib. 44n. 
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the picturei^o of the Samyak-sambuddha [Buddha, the all¬ 
perfect], the caitya^ ^ and the scriptures.^3 

Kneeling down and with folded hands, first repeat the 
sarana-gamana-s thrice. Until the final attainment &f the 
essence of bodlii {bodhi-sdra), revere the tri-ratna-s with a mind 
that never turns back. Also perform the seven forms of 
worship as mentioned in the Samanta-hhadra-caryd. //7 & 8 

Then the first thing to do is to establish empathy {maitri- 
citta) with all living beings, inclusive of the three kinds of be¬ 
ings with degraded births {tri-durgati-Jdtdni),^^ suffering from 
both birth and death, etc. Look at all living beings as suffer¬ 
ing from miseries and arrive at the firmest determination 
i^citta-utpddand) to work with the resolution of never turning 
back {anivrtta~pratijnd) for liberating all living beings from the 
miseries that are born of miseries. //9 & 10 

The qualities of pranidhdna-citta-utpddana are explained 
by Maitreyanatha in the sDon-po-bkod-pa’i-mdo, Read it 
or listen to it from the guru. Tftus it should be known that 
the qualities of sambodhi-citta are unlimited. Therefore, prac¬ 
tise this repeatedly. // 11 & 12 

The punya of that (Jbodhicittd) is well-explained in the Vira~ 
datta-pariprcchita-sutra etc... 1 shall write (about it) only in 
three brief verses //13 

10. “Representations of Buddha, in drawing, in relief or^ 
molten and clay images of the same called 'representative 
symbol’ to represent him as in life.” Ib. 

11. “Tombs or tomb-like structures wherein relics or images 
and scriptural writings are deposited, these are called the 
‘commemorative symbols*.’* lb. 

12. “The sacred Buddhist Scriptures, together with their twelve 
expositions, come under the name of ‘symbol of the precepts*.** 
lb. 

13. The three kinds of beings with degraded birth are ; 
1) beasts, birds, insects, worms, reptiles, etc., 2) the preta-s or 
those in the tantalus, the manes of the dead, and 3) those in 
hell. 
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If the punya of bodhicitta had visible form (rupa}, it would 
have filled the whole firmament (aniariksa) and yet remain 
unexhausted. // 14 

The offerings of one, who, with folded hands bows down 
in mind to the bodhicitta, being boundless, are far greater 
than those of one who fills the buddha-ksetra-s^^*^ numbering 
as many as the grains of sand on the bank of the Ganges, with 
jewels offered to Lokanatha (the Buddha). //IS & 16 

After the pranidhana-citta-utpadana for bodhi, try always 
to increase it with great care. Preserve for remembrance even 
in the next life the siksa^^ as explained {yatha-uktd). //17 

The perfect pranidhana-citta-utpadana cannot be increased 
without having within oneself the vow {samvard) of avatara- 
citta-utpadana. Desirous of increasing the vow of perfect 
enlightenment {sambodhi samvard), one must acquire it [i.e. the 
vow of avatara-citta-utpadand} with great care. //18 

One can always have the seven Vinds pratimoksa samvara. 
However, without being [specially] fortunate one cannot have 
the vow of bodhisattva. //19 

As preached by the Tathagata, the glory (i/i) of 
carya is the noblest of the seven kinds of pratimoTcsa vows. 
That is intended to be the vow of the bhiksu //20 

According to the principles {yidhi) regarding ‘the [ten] 
stages of saintly perfection of a Bodhisattva {^bodhisattva^ 
hhumi),^^ as explained in the sila-adhyaya, one should receive 

14. “The fancied sphere of a particular Buddha or Bodhi¬ 
sattva ; e g Sukhavatl is the sphere of Amitabha Buddha, 
Tibet the chosen land of Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva.** 
D-TED 1265. 

15. The three iiksa-s are enumerated as : a) adhi-sila-siksa, i.e. 
training in higher conduct, b) adhi-samadhi^siksH, i.e. training 
in higher meditation and c) adhi-prajnd-siksd, i.e. training in 
higher wisdom. D-TED 1323. 

16. The ten stages or degrees of saintly perfection, called dasa- 
bhumi, are : 1) beatitude (pramudita), 2) spotless purity {vimala), 
3) enlightenment (^prabhdkard), 4) illumination {arcismati). 
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the samvara-s from a sad-guru with appropriate accomplish¬ 
ments {samyak~laksanayuktd). fill 

One is to be known as the right guru who is with pure 
sarnvara [in oneself], has full mastery over the rules of sarmara 
{jsamvara-vidhi) and has kind forgiveness for those that are 
fallen from sarnvara (samvara-patitd). //22 

To those that have failed to find such a guru in spite of 
various efforts, 1 shall explain the principles of ‘taking the 
pure vow.* //23 

As explained in the MdHjusrl-buddha-ksetrdlarnkara-sutra, 
when, in the past, he was born as Amba Raja,^? Manju^rl 
got initiated into the bodhicitta. This will be clearly noted 
down.i* //24 

He [Manjusrl] attained the supreme enlightentnent {samyak 
sambodhi cittd) in the presence of the Nathas and invited all 
the living beings to the freedom from the cycle of births 
(bhava-cakra). //25 

From then on until the attainment of the final enlighten¬ 
ment (uttama-bodhi)^ never allow the mind to be polluted by 
ill-will, anger, miserliness and envy. //26 

By the adherence to brahmacarya and the avoidance of sin 


5) unconquerable {sudurjaya)^ 6) salvation {abhimukti), 7) far- 
reaching idurangama), 8) immovable {acala), 9) righteousness % 
{sadhumati) and 10) spiritual cloud {dharma-megha). D-TED 
1257. 

17. “Anciently, when there was no measure of time, Manjusrl 
was born as the Cakravartl Raja called Amba RSja (Heaven 
King) ; how in the presence of the Tathagata called Meghanada 
Raja he took the vow of (becoming) a Bodhisattva has been 
described in the work ManJuSrl-buddha-ksetralankara-sutra. 
The devotee should observe the ceremonies mentioned therein.'* 
S. C. Das in JBTS I. i. 48n. 

18. As S. C. Das (in JBTS I. i. 48n) points out, the next six 
iloka-s, i.e. iloka-s number 25 to 30, are quoted from the 
Afanjuirl-k^etrZlankdra-sUtra. 
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and lust and by remaining content with the Wa-samvara, one 
follows the precepts of the Buddha. //27 

Do not be anxious to attain quick enlightenment (Jbodhi) for 
yourself. Live up to the end [of the samsUra\ for the sake of 
even a single living being. //28 

Purify the boundless and unthinkable [number of] ksetra-a 
and live for [the emancipation of] each individual by name 
that exists in all the ten directions. //29 

Purify all your actions,—physical, oral and mental,—and 
never indulge in any sinful aci .{akusala-karma). //30 

By your own purified body-speech-mind, you will place 
yourself in the samvara of avatara-citta ; you will thus have 
high reverence for the three siksapada-s of slia [moral courses] 
that you have acquired. //31 

By that [viz. purification, etc. mentioned above] and by 
being careful of the pure sambodhi-sattva-vovf^^ among 
[all! vows, one's enlightenments (sambodhi-sanghd) will be 
attained. //32 

As shown by all the Buddhas, the acquirement {utpadaeia, 
literally production] of abhijndna alone is the cause of the 
fulfilment of the essence {svabhdvd) of all the punya-s and all 
the jnana-a. (133 

One without the power of abhijndna cannot work for the 
sake of the living beings, just as a bird with unfledged wings 
cannot fly in the sky. //34 

The punya that can be acquired by one with abhijndna in 
only a day-and-night, cannot be acquired by one without 
abhijndna even in one hundred lives. //3S 

One who wants to attain quickly the full perfection of 
supreme enlightenment can succeed not by idleness but by 
working hard with the help of abhijndna, //36 

AbhijTldna cannot be attained without tranquillity 
iSamatha )^^; therefore, one should work again and again to 
reach kamatha, //37 

• 19. the vow for perfect enlightenment. 

20. shi^gnas or iamatha **implics an absolute inexcitability of 
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One who loses even a single component of the state of 
tranquillity {samatha) cannot, even by hard meditation for 
thousands of years, reach samadhi. //38 

Therefore, firmly adhere to the components [of kamathd\ 
as explained in the chapter on the samadhi-varga. Whatever 
may be the object of your meditations, direct the mind always 
to punya. //39 

Ahhijnana cannot be attained without the yoga-samatha 
state being accomplished. Without prajnaparamita, avarana^"^ 
cannot be dispelled. //40 

Therefore, for fully abandoning the klesa-vrti and jneya-vrti, 
the yogi should constantly meditate on prajna-paramitd along 
with the upaya-s. //4l 

Prajnd without upaya and updya without prajTid are said to 
be unfree [lit. “tied”, i.e. one by itself cannot act] Therefore, 
do not ignore any [of them]. //42 

mind, and a deadening of it agai^.^t any impressions from 
without, combined with an absorption in the idea of Buddha, 
or which in the end amounts to the same thing, in the idea of 
emptiness and nothingness. This is the aim to which the 
contemplating Buddhist aspires, when, placing an image of 
Buddha as rten (a statue or figure of Buddha or of other divine 
beings, which the pious may take hold of and to which their 
devotions are more immediately directed) before him, he lookk 
at it immovably, until every other thought is lost, and no 
sensual impressions from the outer world any longer reach or 
affect bis mind. By continued practice he acquires the ability of 
putting himself also without rten merely by his own effort, into 
this state of perfect apathy and of attaining afterwards even to 
‘the supernatural powers of a saint*.** J-TED 474. 

21. “The two kinds of moral and mental obscurations are : 
1) defilement of misery that caused by habits, etc. iJcJe&a~vrti') 
and 2) the sin produced from the objects of cognition {jneya^ 
vrti). According to the MahSyana doctrine, these two sins 
vanish as soon as one has attained to the eight stages of Bodhi- 
sattva perfection.*' D-TED 333. 
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For removing doubts as to what is prajHa and what is upBya, 
it is necessary to distinguish clearly between prajna and 
up3ya~s. //43 

As said by the Jinas, except the prajna-paramita-s all the 
kukala-dharnui^s like the dana-paramitO’S etc. are the 
upaya-^.^^ fl44 

One quickly attains enlightenment {bodhi) not by mere 
meditation on the void {nairatmyd) but by [first] acquiring in 
oneself the mastery of the upaya-s (upaya-abhyasa) and [then] 
by meditation on prajrta. 1/45 

As it IS welNexplained [in the scriptures], prajna is that 
knowledge which is the realisation of the intrinsic nature of the 
void {svabhava-sunyata), —of the skandha-dhatus^^ and of the 
ayatana-s^* being unborn (qjata), 1/46 

That which exists by nature cannot come into being. Again 
that which is by nature non-existing is like the sky-fiower. 
Both [alternatives], implying fallacy {dosa), both are unreal 
[literally, belong to the category of non-being]. //47 

Things {bhava) can be born neither of themselves, nor of 
others, nor of both. These cannot be without cause either. 
Hence, they are by nature natureless {svabhavena nUi-svabha^ 
va). //48. 

Again, the nature of all things (dharma-s), examined either 

22. Six paramita-^ are generally enumerated. These are : 

1) danorparamita (charity), 2) il/a-parnmi/d (morality), 3) ksanti- 
paramita (forgiveness), 4) vlrya-paramita (assiduity), 5) dhyana- 
paramita (meditation) and 6) prajna-paramita (wisdom). 
According to AtiSa, therefore, the first five paramita~s constitute 
the upaya-s, 

23. i.e. the aggregates of the elements. 

24. “The five (or six) seats, i.e. organs, of the senses (the sixth 
is manas^ the inner sense); the senses themselves; this conception, 
however, has been greatly altered and varied by the fanciful 
theories of medical and philosophical authors.** J-TED 28. 
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as unities or as compounds, cannot be determined. Therefore, 
it is certain that they are void. //49 

In the ^unyata-saptati-vidyat Mula-madhyamaka, etc. the 
nature (svabhava) of things is emphatically asserted to be ^oid 
(iunyata). //SO 

This text [if all these are explained here in details] will be 
voluminous. Therefore, [all these details] are not explained 
here. Only the doctrine (siddhdnta) already proved (siddha) 
is clearly stated here for contemplation. //SI 

Therefore, the nature {svabhavd) of everything is unsupported 
[analambana, lit. not proved by any pramand]. So to meditate 
on the void {nairatmyd) is to meditate on prajna. //52 

The nature {svabhavd) of everything, as seen by prajna, is 
invisible [i.e. prajna sees no svabhava in anything].’ This prajnd 
is demonstrated by logic. Therefore, meditate on prajna with¬ 
out any doubt [vikalpa, delusional thought]. //53 

This world (bhava}, arising out of delusional thought 
{vikalpa) is itself delusional {vikalpatm(ikn\ Therefore, nirvana 
is best because it is completely free from vikalpa. //54 

As said by the Tathagata, vikalpa is the Great Ignorance 
{maha-moha). It causes one to fall in ihe ocean of samsara. 
(Therefore), be firm on the a-vikalpa samadhi [contemplation 
without any disturbing reflection], (which is) as pure as the 

akasa. //5S 

As said in the Nirvikalpa-avatara-dharani also, if the Jina- ' 
putra (Bodhisattva) takes his stand on the Real Doctrine {satya- 
dharma) by meditating on the nirvikalpa, he will, by 
overcoming the difficult vikalpa-^, gradually attain the 
nirvikalpa. //S6 

"With, the help of the scriptural instructions and logical 
Vrvo'« \t lor certam that eNei’^tVvxng, \s non-horn 
kajatd) and nature-tess Va-svabhavd). Then meditate on the 
(nirvikalpa), //SI 

Then, meditating thus, one can gradually reach the stage 
of usna etc. and then move on to the stage of pramitditd etc.. 
After that, the Buddhabood would be quite near. //58 

If one wants easily (sukhena) to complete the bodhi by Che 
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rites^^ like iUnti and vistara with the power of spells {mantra) 
and also with the power of asta-siddhi resulting from the rites 
of Bbadra-kumbba etc., or, if one wants to follow tbe path of 
the Gubya-tantra by performing the practices (Jcriya) and rites 
(carySf) prescribed in the Tantras, then, for the sake of being 
properly initiated by the dcarya, oflfer jewels etc. to him by 
way of serving him and please him by obeying him in every 
way. //59-61 

When the guru, being fully pleased, confers the initiation 
that purifies all sins, he [the initiate] becomes a fit receptacle 
for the siddhi-s, 1/62 

The brahmacdrl cannot receive guhya-jndna-abhiseka, for 
it is strongly prohibited in the Adi-buddha-mahdtantra. //63 

For the brahmacarl receiving this initiation means the viola¬ 
tion of the prohibitions and hence a fall from the tapas samvara. 
Such a vratl will suffer great sin {mahd-pataka) and will 
certainly fall among the low-born. He will never attain 
siddhi. //64 & 65 

But there is nothing wrong about that abhiseka for him 
who has learnt and can explain the Tantras, offers the right 
kind of fire offerings, has received the proper initiation from 
his guru and has the real understanding of all these. //66 

The explanaiiofi of hodhi-patha, based on sutra-s etc., is 
here presented in a condensed form by dcdrya Dlpamkara-sri 
to Bodhiprabha at his request. Here ends the Bodhi-patha- 
pradipn by mahfi-acSirya Sri-dipamkara-j?iana. Translated, 
revised, and established by the Indian acarya Dipamkara-sn- 
jnana and the Tibetan lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Subhamati. mangalam, 
Wiitten by mahd-acdrya Sri-dipamkara-jiiana. Translated 
by the same Indian pandita and the great lo-tsa-ba Subhamati. 
This book. \s wt\Uet\ vn tbe TVvo-Un tempVe of Shan-shufv. 

25. Certain Tantrika rites, like sdnti, vistara, asta-siddhi, 
bhadra-kumbha, etc.—supposed to lead to enlightenment 
quickly—are referred to here ; Atisa's main point, however, 
is^ that these rites can be performed only after being properly 
initiated by a sad-guru. 
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[Fol. 6. a]... After spending two years in rol^a’-ris, during 
which time Jo-bo-rje delivered many upadesa-a to Devaguru 
Bodhiprabha (Byan-chub*-od) and to others, he once thought 
of returning to India and was about to enter the way back to 
India. At that time, Bodhiprabha requested him saying, ^'Please 
give me one more upadesa." Jo>bo said that he had already 
delivered many upadeka-a on previous occasions. Bodhiprabha 
insisted on having another upade&a. So the following was 
delivered [by Jo-bo-rje]. 

[Fol. 6. b] Oh ! Being unreliable because of my [own] 
inferior knowledge, it is improper for me to deliver sermons to 
you, already in possession of high knowledge and extremely 
clear thinking. Nevertheless, being inspired by you, my dearest 
friend—dearer than my heart—I am leaving this advice for 
you. //I 

Friends, till the attainment of enlightenment the guru is 
indispensable. Therefore, rely on the sad-guru. It is necessary 
to listen to the teachings of the guru tilt you reach the final 
understanding. Listen, therefore, to the gum’s teachings. 
Mere knowledge of the Doctrine is not enough for attaining 
the Buddhahood. It is necessary, moreover, to practise virtue. 
Therefore, keep away from the place that may cause harm to 
your mind and stay where virtue increases. //2 

[Fol. 7. a] Noise is harmful until the attainment of firm¬ 
ness. Therefore, take shelter in the silence of the forest life. 
Avoid those friends that add to your kleha and stick to those 
that increase your punya. Keep your mind under control.. 
The worldly affairs have no end. So leave these and keep 
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yourself free. Accumulate punya day and night and always 
keep watch on your own mind. //3 

Meditation on the mere basis of advice is not possible. 
Whenever you act and whatever you do, do according to and 
with reverence for the words of the guru. This is the way of 
attaining fulfilment swiftly and certainly. The law is that one 
who acts with whole-hearted dharma is not bothered by the 
problems of livelihood. Friends, desire cannot be satisfied as 
thirst cannot be quenched with salt water. It is vain to try to 
satisfy the desire. //4 

[Fol. 7. b] Crush the mind inflated with arrogance and 
pride. Be peaceful and disciplined. Even that which is 
[vulgarly] called punya^ is no more than [mere] noise and as 
such an obstacle to dharma. Therefore, renounce [even] that. 
Gain and honour are like the devil’s snare [lit, the pasa-s of 
Mara], Remove these as you remove the boulders from the 
road. The words of praise and fame are but deceptions. So 
throw these out in the way you spit. //5 

Happiness, prosperity and friendship of the present are but 
momentary. Discard these in the way you throw out the 
spittle. The future lives longer than the present one. Save 
that wealth [viz. punya} ; that alone will provide you when you 
make the journey to the next world. One will eventually have 
to abandon everything and depart. Nothing will go with one. 
Therefore, have no craving. Love the lower people. Do not 
injure or insult them. //6 

[Fol. 8. a] Love the enemy and the friend equally ; have no 
partiality. Have no jealousy for those with good qualities but 
have respect for them and cultivate their qualities in you. Do 
not examine the faults of others ; examine those of your own 
and leave those in the way in which you shed off your 

1. bsod-nams, punya be\ong\ng to the vfOTld of desires and is 
subject to decay. This is contrasted with dge-ba, i.e. punya 
or ku&ala which is undestructible, consisting of the enduring 
works of piety performed by saints belonging to the superior 
states of existence. D-TED 269. 
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poisonous blood. Do not think of your own punya ; think 
of the punya of the others. Respect others and serve 
them. //7 

Have the same feeling for the living beings as the parebts 
have for their son. Have always a smiling face. Avoid anger 
and speak softly with a loving heart. Be careful of your words 
and speak simply, for too much of unnecessary words are 
bound to contain errors. Too much of unnecessary action 
spoils [Fol. 8. b] the punya ; let not be your actions tainted by 
adharma. //8 

There is no sense in getting tired with useless actions. 
Everything being determined by past actions, nothing happens 
by mere wish. Therefore, keep yourself free and be happy. 
Listen 1 For a noble person death is better than shameful 
acts. So, be straight and steady. The pleasures and pain of 
this life are but the results of the actions of the past lives. 
Therefore, do not blame anybody for these. //9 

[Fol. 9. a] All happiness comes from the blessings of the 
guru. One must, [therefore], be grateful to him. You cannot 
control others unless you can control ^ ourself. Therefore, 
control yourself first. You cannot help others to be successful 
without [yourself] attaining abhijnana. Therefore, work hard 
for the siddhi. One will have to leave the savings behind. This 
is sure. Therefore, do not accumulate sin in the name of 
wealth. //lO 

Enjoyment and distraction have no substance. Therefore, 
enrich yourself with ddna, the (only) wealth. You will thereby 
become beautiful in this life and happy in the next. Always 
uphold vi&uddha-slla. Anger is specially powerful in the kali- 
yuga. Therefore, protect yourself with the armour (varma) 
of forgiveness. Do not lag behind under the influence of 
laziness. Kindle the fire of courage for attaining siddhi.ffW 

Human life is being wasted by distractions. Therefore, 
care for meditation. Truth is not realised under the spell of 
ignorance. Therefore, be careful of the meaning of truth. 
Friends 1 Do not sink into the mire of sarnsSra. [Fol. 9. b] 
Reach the dry land of moksa. Try to understand properly 
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the precepts of the guru. Meditate on samsdra as but the river 
of misery. //12 

These are not empty words. You should iisen to these 
with care and place these in the depth of your heart. If you 
act thus then you will make yourself as well as others happy. 
This is ray humble precept. And 1 pray that you listen to it. 
Devaguru Bodhiprabha was thus advised by the only god 
(eka-deva) Jo-bo-rje. //13 
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[Fol. 9. b] Jo-bo, when he was staying at Yer-pa-brag, gave 
this upadesa to Ye-ies-*bar-ba of *0]-rgod. 

Salutation to bhagavatl arya Taradevl. Salutation to the 
good gurur%. 

[Fol. 10. a] Oh kulaputra, consider carefully these words of 
mine. Man's life in this kali-yuga is generally short while the 
objects of knowledge are numerous. One is uncertain about 
how long one is going to live. Hasten to curb >our desires 
with care. Do not say : am a bhiksu", so long as you care 

for material wealth and livelihood, with which the householder 
is concerned. You ma> be living in a monastery, but do not 
say, *‘I am a bhiksu, I live in the monastery”, etc., so long as 
you are affected by worldly affairs. Do not say, “I am a 
bhiksut 1 live in the monastery” etc., so long as you harbour 
worldly wishes or any thought of injuring others. 

You may be living in the monastery, but do not say, am a 
bhiksu, I live in the monastery”, etc., so long as you [Fol. 10. b]% 
do not renounce the company of the householders and you 
continue to stay with them and waste your time by indulging 
in romantic and worldly gossips. Do not say, **I am a bhiksu, 
a bodhisattva", etc., if you cannot bear even a little injury by 
others or help others even a little. If you say anything like 
that, you will thereby tell a great lie to the householders. The 
grhastha may be deceived by you. But, first of all, it is 
impossible to deceive those whose eyes see everything, Secondly, 
you cannot prevent the ejSects of such deceptions from re¬ 
coiling back on you. 

[Fol. 11. a] Thirdly, you cannot deceive men that are related , 
to and united with dharma. Again, remember now what you 
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promised before the gods and the guru-s at the time of the 
bodhicitta-utpadana. When you come across those that deserve 
to be forgiven, never say that it is difficult to forgive. Remem¬ 
ber [that at the time of taking the vow you promised] not to 
refuse even that which is difficult. At the time of taking the 
vow you should have already ascertained if it was easy or 
difficult. It will be deceiving god and guru if, after taking the 
vow, you fail from it. Therefore, remember that you cannot 
refuse even that which is difficult. 

Again, the purpose of living in the monastery is to stop 
[Fol. 11. b] having intercourse with the householders, to 
renounce partiality for the relatives and to avoid the causes of 
distractions provoked by the sexual and other desires. Watch 
the great treasure of your bodhicitta. Do not allow the mind 
to get troubled by worldly worries even for a moment. 

The vikalpa of sarnsara becomes particularly powerful be¬ 
cause of being repeatedly provoked by the non-attachment to 
dharma in the past and because of the feebleness of the intellect 
due to habit. Therefore it is meaningless to live in the 
monastery if strong measure is not taken against these. Other¬ 
wise, [you will be] like the birds and beasts that live there. 

[Fol. 12.a] Never say, *Tt is difficult to do it now, so I 
will do it later.*’ If there is a hole [of some weakness] in what 
you think, then the Miira of kleiia-s^ will enter through it. 
If it thus enters then there will be obstacle to bodhicitta. If 
there is this obstacle, not to speak of helping others, there will 
be nothing but durgati for yourself. Remember this. Even 
though you claim that you are performing dharma, your words 
would thus be empty and meaningless. 

Oh, kulaputra, when at the end you die, do not be the cause 
of sorrow and suffering for the gurus and the devas. Again, 
do not be the cause of regret and doubt to the pious house¬ 
holders. 


1. D-TED 666 : one of the four devils. 
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Even if you say, **1 am acting according to dhamta*\ 
[Fol. 12. b} [in fact] dkarma and the person [yourself] will 
remain separate if you do not repeatedly correct your own 
mind by comparing it with the scriptures and, at the time of 
death, rather than there being the slightest mark of the practice 
of bodhicitta, there will [only] be the mark of durgati. The 
only thing that it will lead to is what brings sorrow and 
sufferings for others. 

Therefore, at the time of death do not remain empty-handed 
by destroying dharma with the arrogant claim, have spent a 
pious life.'* In short, there is no need for dharma, if in spite of 
living in the monastery you do not renounce karma in this life 
and turn your intellect and mind against the desires {kamd). 

Your dharma will be miscarried if in spite of claiming to be 
aloof from karma you remain involved in it and, moreover, if 
you do not guard against fall in both the lives [i.e, in this life 
and in the next]. Such miscarried dharma will be dharma only 
in name. [Fol. 13. a] Therefore, fr'tnd. do not think in that 
way. Jewels once lost by the blind are not recovered. 

While meditating, do not count the number of years and 
months [devoted to it] ; rather, try to find out how much or 
how little self-knowledge you have acquired in your mind and 
how much or how little control you have acquired over your 
habits. 

Look at the heaviness or lightness of klesa. Always guar^ 
your own mind. Do not make yourself miserable, do not 
deceive yourself, do not deceive the god and the guru, do not 
allow yourself to fall or cause the fall of others. Whatever 
fall from karma has happened in this life has afterall happened 
[i.e. no use worrying over that]. 

Take this example. If there be a heap of dirt before you, 
you need quickly to clean it. Why get annoyed if it is cleared 
with the help of others ? In the same way, [Fol. 13. b] all 
the vikalpa-a of this life—inclusive of one's own relatives—arc 
to be directly abandoned. Why get annoyed if your guru and 
[good] friends help you to abandon these ? 

After promising before the gods and the gurus to work for 
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the welfare of every living being, do not discriminate between 
the objects of your charity. There may be difierences among 
the objects of charity ; but you cannot differentiate [among 
these] from your end. Because there are no differences among 
them from the point of view of one who practises the bodhi- 
ciita. Do not be angry with one even if one harms you. How 
can you meditate on forgiveness if you get angry with one who 
harms ? When there occurs any klesa [anger, etc,] it is 
necessary to remember its antidote. What is the use of that 
dharma which is contaminated by klesa ? 

Therefore, while assuming the standpoint of the bodhicitta, 
which is most precious, if there be any gap in the form of the 
failure of meditation, then you should take refuge to the 
[Fol. 14. a] excellent words [i.e. the words of the guru]. Do 
not cultivate friendship with an evil companion. Live in un^ 
known places. Do not allow defilement (dsrava) to accumulate 
[by living] in one place. Whatever you do, do according to 
dharma. Whenever you act, act for the suppression of klesa. 
This IS visuddha-dharma. Strive after that Have no egoism 
if you acquire good quality in one out of a hundred actions. 
If you do, you will be under the grip of Mara. Remain in a 
solitary place. Be peaceful and self-controlled. Curb the kdma-s 
and be self-content. Overlook jour own virtues and do not find 
the faults of others. Avoid actions that bring fear and shame. 

[Fol. 14. b] Do not multiply the vikalpa-s. Keep the 
mind clean. Keep your mind aloof from sexual pleasure. 
Think always of dharma. Accept defeat and avoid bragging. 
If you have any desire at all, have the desire for kindness. Be 
moderate about everything- Respect and serve others with 
ease. Run away from the sarnsdri persons as from wild beasts 
[? as wild beasts do]. One is not a dharmika if one does not 
renounce the worldly affairs. 

There is no prabrajya without the renunciation of the four 
forms of grhasthakarmasj^ 

2. so~nams^ comprises husbandry, trading, tending and rearing 
up cattle, etc. D-TED 1282. 
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One who does not renounce kama is not a bhikau. One 
who is without maitrl and karunQ is not a bodhisattva. One 
who has not renounced karma is not a mahd~dhydn\. E>o not 
get burnt^ in kama. 

[Fol. 15. a] In short, living in the monastery and medita¬ 
ting on dharma one should not allow one's karma to increase. 
Thus there will be no regret ianutdpa') at the time of death. 

Thus said Olpamkara himself. And he added, 

This kali-yuga is not the time for smiling ; it is time to 
have courage. It is not the time for holding high positions ; it 
is time to hold humble positions. 

It is not the time to live in the crowd. It is time to take 
shelter in solitude. It is not the time to guide the students ; it 
is time to guide oneself. It is not the time to follow mere 
words [of sdstra~s\ ; it is time to meditate on their true 
significance. It is not the time to be drifted ; it is time to 
remain firm at one place. 

Thus said. 


3. khol-pOf lit. boiled. D-TED 155. 
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Sanskrit restoration by Professor Mrinalkanti Gangopadhyaya 

of the 
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namo MaHju^rikumarabhutSya Bodhisattvaya. kdlatrayasya 
jinebhyah sarvebhyo dbarmasangbabhy^m ca tesam mahata 
sambhramena namaskrtya ^isyottamena Bodhiprabhena 
pr&rthito Bodhipathapradipam prakarsena vivrnomi. 


purusastrividb§ jneya uttam^dhamamdbyaniSh / 
vyaktam tallaksanam bbedah pratyekantu vilikhyate // 1 
yenopayena sarvena samsarikasukhani vai / 
svamarthameva kamyante so’dhamab purusah smrtah // 2 
bhavasukh&dudaslnab svarthamStrarthikSstathS / 
papakarmaviruddhStm^ sa vai madhyama ucyate // 3 
atmaduhkhena dubkhanamanyesamapi sarvath^L / 
icchati samksayam yo vd. uttamah puruso matah // 4 
jlvesu paramo yo bi vaSchati bodbimuttamSm / 
upayam sampravaksylimi tasmai sadgurudarSitam // 5 
sambuddhacitracaitygnSm saddharmanSm tatha purah / 
puspadhup&divastuni yathapr^ptam nivedayet // 6 
krtvS j&nudvayam bhumau triradau kuru sSnjalih / 
saranagamanam ^raddham triratnSya sam&cara // 

S.lfibhad bodhisarasya nivrttiluayacetas& / 
samantabbadrBcaryokt§h saptapujastatbaiva ca // 7>8 
sarvajlve talalc&dau rortyujanmftdipidite / 
durgatitrayaj&te ca raaitricittam samSnayet // 
duhkhahetob pariklistftn drstv^ jlvanalesatah / 
duhkhebhyo duhkbahetubbyah praninAm moksalipsayA / 
bodhicittasamutpAdah kAryo’nivrttasamvida // 9-10 
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tatha ye ye pranidhfinacittotpilde gunah kila / 
proktah sutre drumavyuhe Maitreyena ta eva ca / 
sutrasya tasya pathena sravanenSthavS guroh / 
gunan sambodhicittasy^nantan vijnSya krtsnalah / 
tadbhavena tatah kurySccittotpadam punah punah // 11-12 
proktam sutre tu tatpuayam Viradattasya prcchite / 
tribhireva tatah padaih samaseneha likhyate // 13 
punyain ca bodhicittasya yadi rupanvitam bhavet / 
akasaip purayitv^pi na hi nihSesatam vrajet // 14 
manasa bodhicittSya pranato yah krtSnjalih / 
anant^stasya pujSh syuriti slaghyatarah punah / 
gahgayah siktasamkhyairlokanathasamarpitaih / 
buddhaksetram mabaratnaih kurvanasyapi sainkulam //15-16 
pranihitam sarautpadya cittaqpi vahuprayatnatah / 
sada varddhaya saipraksa siksam yathoktameva ca / 
yena syat smaranam tas>ah parasminnapi janmani // 17 
natmani visaylkrtyavat^racittasamvaTain / 
yatbarthato bhavennaiva pranidh^napravardbanam / 
sambodhisamvaravrddhikaniastasinai yated dhruvam // 18 
sapta ca pratimoksadisamvarSh suiabhSh sad3 / 
samvaro bodhisattvasya bbagyenaiva hi labhyate //19 
uttama brahmacaryasya srih prokta ca tathSgataih / 
saptasu protimoksesu mato’sau bhiksusamvarah // 20 
slladhyayoktavidhina bodhisattvasya bhumisu / 
samyaglaksanayuktlit sadgurorgrbnita samvaram // 21 ^ 

samvarasya vidbau pr§jnah saravare ca svayam sthitah / 
ksamSkarunyayuktalca samvarat patitesvatha / 
asaveva ca vijneyo gururnama yath^rthatah // 22 
ycnaprapto gurustadfk prayatnairvividhairapi / 
parasamvaralabbSrthaip tasmai vyakhyamyaham vidhim //23 
ManjulrlbuddhaksetrS)amk3rasutre yatha punah / 
prokto Manjulriya purvam aravarajo yadabhavat / 
bodhicittasamutpSdo likhyate vyaktam atra tat // 24 
sambodbicittamutpadya n3thaii&meva sannmukham / 
ahutah praninah sarve bhavacakrfid vimuktaye // 25 
kalusyam krodhakSrpanye IrsyS v&tah paraip punah / 
uttamabodhil^bhada citte kurydt kad&pi na // 26 
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brahmacarySm sam&carya pftpam k^mam tStha tyajan / 
buddhasiksdnuvrttah syat santustah silasamvare // 27 
svayaxp ca satvaram prSptura bodhim ma bbut samutsukah / 
hetoh prSnina ekasyapy&samsSram tatha vaset // 28 
ksetrdnyaparimey&nyacintyani ca viiodhaya / 
da^su samsthitanam ca namagrSham dilaip vasa // 29 
v&cikam kayikam karma caittikam ca vilodhaya / 
aku^alani karmani ma kadapi samacara // 30 
v&kkayacitrena vilodhitenavataracittasya nijasya samvare / 
samsthapayannarjitasilasiksapadatraye IraddhitamSnoso 

bbavet //31 

tena yatnena viluddhasambodhisattvasamvare / 
satnvaresu samadhinarn paripurno gano bbavet //32 
tattvasampurane heturganasya jnanapunyayoh / 
abliijHanotpada eva sarvabuddhSbhisammatah //33 
apurnapaksapaksi khe yatha noddayate tatba / 
abhijbanavalayuktah pranino* rtham na sadbayet //34 
divSratramabhijaanayuktah punyam yadarjayet / 
abhijn^naviyuktastu janmasatair labbeta na //35 
sfghram sambodbisaipgham yah sampurayitum icchati / 
abhijnanena yatnena nSiasyena tu sidhyati //36 
asadhayitv3 laraatbamabhijnanazn na sambbavet / 
lamathasya tatah siddbyai yatnaxp kuryat punah punah //37 
samatbangavina^e ca dhyanenapi prayatnatah / 
sabasrairapi varsanaip samadhirna hi sidhyati //3S 
samadhivargadbySokte tadange bbava sustbitah / 
ekatame'pi lamban&m punyasamstham manah kuru //39 
yogalamathasiddhau clibhijBanamapi sidhyati / 
prajn&paramitayogam vin& nasyati n§v;rtih //40 
kle^ajnanavrtim tasraad yog! tyaktumasesatah / 
upSyasahitdm dhySyet prjSaparamitam sadS //41 
up&yarahita prajnop&yah prajnaxp vinathava / 
anubaddhamiti proktaxp tadekamapi na tyajet //42 
ka prajS§ ka up§yo vS ^amkSmetam nirasitum / 
upaySnam praji!3.ySsca pravibbedam sphutam kuru //43 
praj!!ap&ramit&varjam danap&ramit§dayah / 
sarve ku^aladharmSnSmupliy&h kathita jinaih //44 
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up&ySbhyasava^ena prajHSdby&nena catmani / 

^ighram bodhim prapnuy^nDa natrStmyadhyanacDiltratah//45 
skandhadhatoh sarauhanSmajatayatanasya ca / 
svabhavasunyatajnanain prajneti hi prakirtitam //46 
anucitam sadutpSdo’ sadapyakalapuspavat / 
ubhaye dosaprasangadabhutamubhayam punah //47 
svalo na parato napi jata ubhayato’pi na / 
aheturnapi bhavastat prakrtya nihsvabbavata //48 
ekanekataya vatha sarvadharraapariksane / 
svabbavo labhyate neti nihsvabhavo* vadhSryate //49 
sunyatasaptatividyamulamadbyacaakadisu / 
svabhavah sarvabhavSn^ra proktam sunyatvameva hi //50 
tenarthenadhikam sastram bhavennebokta eva tat / 
siddhasiddbaotm^tram ca bhavanartham pravaksyate //51 
svabhSvo* sesadbarmanamaDalambanameva tat / 
nairatmyabhavamaiiiatram prajnaya bhavana bhavet //52 
prajnaya sarvadharinanam svabhav;3h kvapyadrstavat / 
bhSvanlyavikalpam ^a praji!a vidyapaiiksita //53 
vikalpStfiiaka evayam bhavo vikalpasambbavah / 
vikalp&^esaniririukto nirvanai^cottaino matah //54 
mahamohasca samkalpah proktamiti tatbagataih / 
samsarasSgare patahetustavat tato bbava / 
avikalpasamadbistho* kalpavyaktam yatba nabhah //55 
NirvikalpavatSradharanyamapi— ^ 

saddharmam jmaputrascavikalpam cintayan bbavet / 
nirvikalpam praptastirtva vikaip&n durgaman kramSt // 
iti proktam //56 

ajala nihsvabhavasca dharma iti viniscitah / 

^astrena vidyaya caivSvikalpam bbavayet sada //57 
tadbhSvena dhyanat prSpta usmadikam kramad bhavet / 
Pramuditadikam capi syad buddhatvamatbacirat //58 
mantraprabhavasiddhasya ^antivistarakarmanah / 
kumbhabhadradisiddhasta8iddhy§derv& valeoa ca // 
bodhisamuhasampurnakamah sukhena yo bhavet / 
gubyatantracarySmicchet kriyScary&din&thavS // 
tantrokten&bhisekarthaip sarvatha sadguroh sukham / 
sevstyk ratnadSnenotpadayecca nirantaram //S9-61 
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siddbyai siddham bhavet patram guroh pritattu pvirnatah / 
abhisekaxn yadi praptah sarvapapavilodhakam // 62 
gubyaprajnSbhisekam na grhniyurbrabmacarinah / 
adibuddbamabatantre yannisiddham vilesatah // 63 
grahe tadabhisekasya uisiddbacaranam punah / 
tapahsamvarapatanam bbaveddhi brahmacSrinah // 
mahSpSCakapatanaip tasya ca vratino bhaved / 
durgatipatanam nunam oasti siddhih kadacana // 64-65 
tantram sarvam ^rutain yena vyakhyatumapi sakyate / 
arcanayajiladao&dyacaryate va yatbayatham // 
abhisekam guroh pr&pto vetti sarvaxn tadeva ca / 
tadarthamabhiseko’sau nirdosa eva sammatah // 66 
BodhiprabhanuoiteDacaryadipamkarasriyS / 
sutradidharmasamproktain samalocay yathasthitam / 
Bodbipathasya vyakby^nain krtamatra samasatah // 67 

Mah&caryairidipamkarajn^nakrtabodbipathapradlpah 

samaptah 


niaiigalarn 
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Section 10 


Photostat Reproduction of the Manuscript Containing 

The Sayings of AtJsa 


The portion of the manuscript translated as “Sayings of 
Atlsa : A” begins with the words Jo-bo-rJe-?fid~dah~po~mha*-risu 
...occurring in line 2, Folio 6a. 

The portion of the manuscript translated as “Sayings of 
Atl^a ; B” begins with the words bcom-ldan-das~phags~ma,.., 
line 5, Folio 9b. In the manuscript, the sub-title Jo-bo 
yer-pa'i-brag-la..J' of this passage occurs at the bottom of 
the folio. 
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The Tibetan Sexagenary Cycl 
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From the second quarter of the eleventh century A.D., 
the Tibetans adopted the system of reckoning years in terms 
of cycles of sixty years. In Tibetan, such a cycle is called the 
rab-byun, which is an equivalent of the Sanskrit word 
The European scholars usually refer to it as the Sexagenary 
Cycle. In the Tibetan calendar, after the completion of one 
such cycle begins another and an identical one. 

Each cycle of sixty years is formed by combining the 
names of five elements with those of twelve animals. The 
elements, in the order in which they are repeated within each 
cycle, are : Iron, Water, Wood, Fire, Earth. The 12 animals, 
in the order in which they are repeated within each cycle, are : 
Monkey, Hen, Dog, Pig, Mouse, Ox, Tiger, Hare, Dragon, 
Serpent, Horse, Sheep. Thus, within the cycle. Earth is again 
followed by Iron and Sheep by monkey. But each of the 5 
elements occurs twice in succession and are joined to two 
successive animals in the list. Thus, e.g., the following will 
be some of the successive years within a cycle : 

Earth-Dragon 

Earth-Serpent 

Iron-Horse 

Iron-Sheep 

Water-Monkey 

Water-Hen, 

etc. etc. 

As we shall presently see, a complete cycle begins with a Fire- 
Hare year and ends in a Fire-Tiger year. The next cycle 
starts again with a Fire-Hare year. 

To the combination of the £lement-and-Anima1 standing 
for the name of a year are frequently added also the words 
“Male” and “Female.” Thus, e.g., the full designation of an 
Earth-Dragon year is Earth-Male-Dragon year, that of an 
Earth-Serpent year is Earth-Female-Serpent year. But 
these words Male and Female actually stand for what we call 

1. rab~pra and byuti==bhava. J-TED 524 : rab~byufi is also 
the name of the first year of the cycle of sixty years. 
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“even** and “odd** numbers expressing the years. Each of 
the 5 elements, occurring as it does for two successive years, 
is alternatively termed Male and Female. 

P. Pelliot,^ to whose contribution is largely due a number 
of clarifications about the Tibetan Sexagenary Cycle, conjec¬ 
tures that it was basically inspired by the ancient Chinese 
calendar. His main ground is that the names of the animals 
and elements as occurring in the two calendars are closely 
similar.* But Laufer* vigorously rejects the conjecture and 
draws our attention to the difference between the two calendars. 
According to the accounts of the Tibetans themselves,® 
the Sexagenary Cycle was originally invented in a country 
called Sambhala. From there it went to central India {madhya- 
desd) and the Tibetans received it from the Indians. But 
modern scholars have not so far been able to arrive at 
any agreed view as to the identification of the country called 
Sambhala* and Laufer’s^ categorical assertion that it must 
have meant Turkestan is, in fact, no .nore than one of the 
many possible conjectures. In other words, at the present 
stage of historical researches, the question t-f the country where 
the Sexagenary cycle had its origin should preferably be left 
as an open one. 

2. P. Pelliot in JA 1913. 633-667. 

3. Ib. 660. 

4. Laufer in T^oung Pao 1913. 587f. On the antiquity of the 
Chinese system, see T. L. Bullock & Louis H. Gray in ERE iii. 
82; “The Chinese calendar, which was practically copied by the 
Japanese,... is scarcely so ancient as is generally supposed. It 
is true that at an early period the Chinese became acquainted 
with a twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, depending on that planet’s 
progress through the twelve signs of the zodiac ; but this cycle 
had in China only astrological significance, whereas in India 
it became part of the calendrjcal system.** 

5. BA ii. 753f. 

6. Waddell L 306 calls it a mythical country in the north. 

7. Laufer in T*oung Pao 1913. 591-2. 
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What is not uncertain, however, is the history of this 
calendar from its Indian form to its adoption by the Tibetans. 
In its Indian form the calendar was known as the Kalacakra. 
Though what is called the K&lacakra Tantra is usually associa¬ 
ted with a large overgrowth of esoteric theories and rituals,^ 
Laufer^ seems to be justified in asserting that, in essence, the 
Kalacakra or “The Wheel of Time** was nothing but a 
designation of the Sexagenary Cycle and that this system was 
introduced into Tibet from central India by way of Kashmir. 

For the modern student of Tibetan history and literature, 
the problem concerning the Sexagenary Cycle is above all a 
practical one. How are we to reduce its dates into those of 
the modern European (Christian) calendar and how, moreover, 
can we convert the latter into the former ? The importance 
as well as the difficulty of the problem can be well appreciated 
when we remember that even veritable giants among modern 
European Tibetologists^^ committed absurd mistakes in the 
matter of such conversions and that the correct conversion of 
even a single date had in the past been acclaimed^^ as some 
kind of real academic feat. 

In solving this practical problem, however, the determina¬ 
tion of a historical point is absolutely essential. What was the 
exact year of the adoption by the Tibetans of this Kalacakra 

8. BA 11. 753-839. 

9. Laufer op. cit. 1907. 403. 

10. e.g. Jaschke (J-TED 552) proposes to identify the Wood- 
Dog, Wood-Pig, Fire-Mouse and Fire-Ox years as A.D. 1834, 
1835, 1836 and 1837 respectively. These years of the Christian 
calendar are in fact Wood-Horse, Wood-Sheep, Fire-Monkey 
and Fire-Hen years respectively of the Tibetan calendar. 

11. e.g. the correct rendering by S. C. Das of A.D. 1901 as an 
Iron-Ox year in the joint communication of Scblagintweit and 
Rockhill to the Dalai Lama. See Laufer in T*oung Pao 1913. 
577n for other examples. 
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system, which was also the year-—according to them—from 
which their present calculation of the Sexagenary Cycle began. 
In other words, the year of their adoption of the Sexagenary 
Cycle is also the first year of their first cycle. Therefore, 
without a precise determination of this year, our idea of the 
entire cycle is likely to be wrong. This is well attested to by the 
fact that a large number of eminent Tibetologists were actually 
derailed in matters of Tibetan chronology by the erroneous 
assumption of Alexander Csoma that the year under considera¬ 
tion was A.D. 1026.1® Thanks, however, to the work of 
P. Pellioti* and others,i* it is now definitely ascertained 
that this year was rather A. D. 1027, the year in which 
the commentary on Kalacakra called the Vimala-prabha was 
translated into Tibetan.From this year onwards, the 
Tibetans adopted the Sexagenary Cycle and hence this year is 
the first year of the first cycle as current among them. 

This date, namely A.D. 1027, is crucial for our understan¬ 
ding of Tibetan chronology. Prior fo this, the Tibetans 
calculated their dates only in terms of the twelve animals,!^ 
as is evidenced by the historical and quasi-historical records 
of the earlier period.However, from A.D. 1027 onwards, 
the Tibetans learnt the advantage of using the new system, i e. 
the system of dating by prefixing the Animal-name with that of 
an Element or of dating according to their present Sexagenary 
Cycle. The advantage of the new system once realised, even 

12. Csoma dc Koros, Tibetan Grammar^ Calcutta 1834. This 
wrong date is accepted by Rockhill, Feer, Foucaux and others. 
See Laufer in T*oung Pao 1913. 5761f. 

13. P. Pelliot in JA 1913. 633-667. 

14. Laufer op. cit. 1913. 570 shows that Father A. Desgodins, 
as far back as 1899, proposed to fix the beginning of the first 
year of the Tibetan cycle at A.D. 1027. 

15. Roerich A Text-book of Colloquial Tibetan 44. Cf BA ii. 
754, 766. 

16. Petech 41. 

17. See Roerich Intro, to BA i. p. viii-ix. 
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the later historians began the work of back-calculation in order 
to re-state or re-construct the date of earlier events in this 
new form. The most outstanding example of this is the 
stupendous historical work by *Gos lo-ts^-ba. 

The modern scholars also, after arriving at the definite 
conclusion that the Sexagenary Cycle was introduced into 
Tibet in A.D. 1027 and that this year was the first year of the 
first cycle current among them, found themselves on securer 
grounds in matters of Tibetan chronology. Important methods 
are already devised by them for converting Tibetan dates into 
those -of Christian calendar and elaborate charts for the 
purpose are prepared by Pelliot^® and Pozdneev.*^® Neverthe¬ 
less, the existing charts are complicated and are not always 
easy to handle. Accordingly, efforts are made here to evolve 
some comparatively simpler methods of converting Tibetan 
dates into those of the Christian calendar and vice versa. 

For this purpose, we propose to begin with the first 
complete cycle of the Tibetans, i.e. the cycle beginning with 
the year A.D. 1027, which in the Tibetan calendar is a 
Fire-Hare year, or more specifically, a Fire-Female-Hare year. 
This cycle is as follows : 

Tibetan Year Modern Equivalents Tibetan Year Modern Equivalents 



A D. 


A D. 

Fire-Hare 

1027 

Earth-Tiger 

1038 

Earth-Dragon 

1028 

Earth-Hare 

1039 

Earth-Serpent 

1029 

Iron-Dragon 

10<0 

Iron-Horse 

1030 

Iron-Serpent 

1041 

Iron-Sheep 

1031 

W’ater-Horse 

1042 

Water-Monkey 

1032 

Water-Sheep 

1043 

Water-Hen 

1033 

Wood-Monkey 

1044 

Wood-Dog 

1034 

Wood-Hen 

1045 

Wood-Pig 

1035 

Fire-Dog 

1046 

Fire-Mouse 

1036 

Fire-Pig 

1047 

Fire-Ox 

1037 

Earth-Mouse 

1048 


18. P. Pelliot in JA 1913. 664-667. 

19. Pozdneev Erdeni-yin erike. St Petersburg 1883. 
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Tibetan Year Modern 

Equivalents 

A.D. 

Tibetan Yeat Modern Equivalents 

A.D. 

Earth-Ox 

1049 

Earth-Monkey 

. 1068 

Iron-Tiger 

1050 

Earth-Hen 

1069 ' 

Iron-Hare 

1051 

Iron-Dog 

1070 

Water-Dragon 

1052 

Iron-Pig 

1071 

Water-Serpent 

1053 

Water-Mouse 

1072 

Wood-Horse 

1054 

Water-Ox 

1073 

Wood-Sheep 

1055 

Wood-Tiger 

1074 

Fire-Monkey 

1056 

Wood-Hare 

1075 

Fire-Hen 

1057 

Fire-Dragon 

1076 

Earth-Dog 

1058 

Fire-Serpent 

1077 

Earth-Pig 

1059 

Earth-Horse 

1078 

Iron-Mouse 

1060 

Earth-Sheep 

1079 

Iron-Ox 

1061 

Iron-Monkey 

1080 

Water-Tiger 

1062 

Iron-Hen 

1081 

Water-Hare 

1063 

Water-Dog 

1082 

Wood-Dragon 

1064 

Water-Pig 

1083 

Wood-Serpent 

1065 

Wood-Mouse 

1084 

Fire-Horse 

1066 

Wood-Ox 

1085 

Fire-Sheep 

1067 

Fire-T iger 

1086 

The first year of the next cycle 

is a Fire-Hare 

year which 


is equivalent to A.D. 1087, This is followed by an Earth- 
Dragon year» which again is followed by an Earth-Serpent year 
—and so on—the next cycle. 

Several facts and some simple rules can be discovered on 
close examination of the above cycle. Starting with the first 
year of the cycle as reproduced, we note that 1027 = 17 x 60 + 7. 
This shows that 1027 was the seventh year after the completion 
of 17 previous cycles which we get by back-calculation. The 
Tibetan name of this year is Fire-Hare. Consequently, the 
year A.D. 7 was also Fire-Hare and counting from the bottom 
of the above cycle we find that the Fire-Hare year occupies 
the 7th place, i.e. if one starts counting from the Iron-Hen 
year. Thus one finds that the year A.D, 1 was Iron-Hen, This 
is the first important fact discovered on close examination of- 
the cycle. 
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The name of a year in Tibetan calendar has two parts*—the 
name of an animal and that of an element. There are 12 
animals appearing cyclically in the following order : Monkey, 
Hen, Dog, Pig, Mouse, Ox, Tiger, Hare, Dragon, Serpent, 
Horse, Sheep. These animals will henceforth be numbered as : 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 respectively. 

Next we write down multiples of 12 : 

12. 24, 36, 48, 60, 72, 84, 96, 108, 120, 132, 144, 156, 168, 
180, 192, 204, 216, 228, 240, 252, 264, 276, 288, 300 ; 

312, 324, 336, 348, 360, 372, 384, 396, 408, 420, 432, 444, 
456, 468, 480, 492, 504, 516, 528, 540, 552, 564, 576, 588, 600... 

That 300 is the first round number (with two zeros at the 
end) which is the multiple of 12 is the second important fact 
and leads to the 6rst simple but important rule in this 
discussion : 

All multiples of 12 form a periodic cycle with period 300. 

After obtaining this rule, the figures in the second numerical 
paragraph above (312, 324, etc.) may be dispensed with, for the 
numbers in this paragraph can be written down from those in 
the first paragraph by adding 300 to each of them. In fact, 
all subsequent multiples of 12 can be written in a similar way 
from the first paragraph by adding 300 or any multiple 
thereof. 

We now turn to the five elements in the nomenclature of 
the Tibetan calendar. These elements are : Iron, Water, 
Wood, Fire and Earth, appearing in that order. The Sexagenary 
Cycle shows that each element is repeated twice before 
being followed by the next element, so that these form a cycle 
of ten. Let us take a pair of consecutive Iron years—say A.D. 
1030 and 1031. Addition or substraction of 10 or any multiple 
thereof will always give Iron years. Thus ; 1030, 1031 ; 1040, 
1041 ; 1050, 1051 ; 1060, 1061 ; 1070, 1071 ; 1080, 1081 etc. 
are all Iron years. Also, substraction of 1030, which is equal 
(p 103 X 10, shows that the following years of the Christian era 
are also Iron years : 0, 1 ; 10, 11 ; 20, 21 ; 30, 31 etc. 

For mathematical convenience, we have denoted here by 
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A.D. 0 the year precediog A.D. though it is more conven¬ 
tional to denote that year as 1 B.C. 

Inspection reveals the second simple rule in this discussion : 
A.D, numbers ending in 0 or 1 correspond to the element Iron of 
the Tibetan calendar. 

Since in the Sexagenary Cycle, the Iron-pair is followed by 
Water-pair, Wood-pair, Fire-pair and Earth-pair, in that order, 
we also get the following corollary to the second rule : 

A.D. numbers ending in 2 or 3 correspond to Water ; those 
ending in 4 or 5 correspond to Wood, those ending in 6 or 1 to 
Fire, and those in 8 or 9 to Earth. 

In the Tibetan calendar, some distinction or anti-thesis is 
introduced between the two repetitions of each element. As 
we have already seen, the first appearance of an element is 
regarded as Element-Male and its repetition as Element-Female. 
In our system, it will be observed that even-A.D. numbers 
correspond to Elements-Male and odd-A-D. numbers to 
Elements-Female. As already pointed out, the year A.D. 1 
was Iron-Hen or more specifically Iron-Female-Hen. 

The correspondence between the last digits of the A.D. 
numbers and the elements may be set out in the form of a 
table. 


Table I 


Iron-Male 
Iron-Female 
Water-Male 
Water-Female 
Wood-Male 
Wood-Female 
Fire-Male 
Fire-Female 
Earth-Male 
Earth-Female 
to the Sexagenary Cycle 
that even last digits correspond to Elements-Male and 
digits to Elements-Female, then one finds that the 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

Further, if one applies 


the rule 
odd last ‘ 
Animals 
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Monkey, Dog, Mouse, Tiger, Dragon and Horse always go 
with Elements-Male, whereas Hen, Pig, Ox, Hare, Serpent and 
Sheep always go with Elements-Female. Referring to the 
nurobers associated with these animals in our scheme, it will be 
observed that animals numbered even go with Elements-Male 
and those numbered odd go with Elements-Female. 

We can now prepare the following Table of animals. 


Table II 


Elements-Male 

Elements-Female 

0 Monkey 

1 

Hen 

2 Dog 

3 

Pig 

4 Mouse 

5 

Ox 

6 Tiger 

7 

Hare 

8 Dragon 

9 

Serpent 

10 Horse 

11 

Sheep. 

Finally, we 

prepare the following Table of the 

multiples of 


12 not exceeding 100 : 

Table III 

12, 24. 36, 48, 60, 72, 84. 96. 

How to use the Tables 

With the help of Tables 1, 11 and Ill, we can solve the 
problem of conversion of the Christian calendar to the Tibetan 
calendar and vice versa. 

A) Conversion of the Christian Calendar to Tibetan Calendar : 

Take a number representing any year of the Christian era. 
The last digit of the number will, in accordance with Table I, 
give the name of the Element, indicating also Male or Female. 
The remainder, after division of this number by 12, will give 
the name of the Animal from Table If. Thus one gets the 
names of both Element and Animal of the year in the Tibetan 
calendar. 

Illustrations : 

1. Take the year 1043 A.D. The last digit being 3, the 
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required Element is Water-Female (Table I). Next 

1043 = 12 X 86-1-11. 

The remainder 11 corresponds to Sheep (Table II). Therefore, 
the required year in the Tibetan calendar is Water-Fern a*) e> 
Sheep. If the word Female is dropped, the identification is 
still unique, for according to Table 11, Sheep can go with 
element Female only. 

2. Take, again, tlte year A.D. 1966. The last digit 6 shows 
that the required element is Fire-Male (Table I). Now, 
1966=12 X 163-1-10. The remainder 10 corresponds to Horse. 
The required year is Fire-Malc-Horsc or simply Fire-Horse. 

B) Conversion of the Tibetan Calendar to Christian Calendar : 

Take any Tibetan year, say Earth-Tiger. Since Tiger can 
go only with Element-Male (Table II), the fuller name of the 
year must be Earth-Male Tiger. By Table I, the element Earth- 
Male shows that the last digit of the required Christian year 
must be 8. Now, in Table II, the aniin:^ Tiger is numbered 6. 
Go on adding to this number 6 all multiples of 12 (Table III) 
until a number ending in 8 is obtained Thus : 6+12 = 18. 
The earliest Earth-Tiger or Eartli-Malc-Tiger year of the 
Christian era is A.D. 18. 

Now, go on adding to 18 the number 60 and its multiples 
not going beyond 300 Thus ; A.D. 18, 78, 138, 198, 258 are 
all Earth-Tiger years. Other Earth-Tiger years are obtained 
by adding 300 and its multiples to those. Such are : 

A.D. 318, 378, 438, 498, 558, 

618, 678, 738, 798, 858, 

918, 978, 1038, 1098, 1158, etc. 

Take another illustration : Wood-Serpent. In Table II, 
Serpent is numbered odd (9) and must go with Element-Female. 
In Table I, Wood-Female corresponds to 5. We are to add to 
9 the numbers of Table III until we get a number ending in 5. 

9 + 12=21 ; 9 + 24=33 ; 9 + 36=45. So 45 is one of the 
required numbers. Other required numbers are obtained by 
adding 60 and its multiples to 45. Thus : 45, 105, 165, 225, ' 
285. Still other required numbers are obtained by adding 300 
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and its multiples. Thus, Wood-Serpent or Wood-Female- 
Serpent years of the Tibetan calendar corresponds to any one 
of the following years of the Christian calendar : 

A.D. 45. 105. 165, 225, 285 
345, 405, 465, 525, 585 
645, 705. 765, 825, 885 
945. 1005, 1065, 1125, 1185, etc. 

It should be noted that Table 111 needs be used only in the 
problem of converting the Tibetan calendar to the Christian 
calendar and not in the other problem. 

Further, the Tibetan equivalents the Christian years 
obtained by the above methods are always categorical, whereas 
when the Tibetan year is mentioned without specifying the 
cycle (rab-byun), we get only a number of possible equivalents 
in terms of the Christian calendar but not the specific year. 
When, however, the cycle is specified, it is possible to get the 
specific equivalent. Thus, the Tibetans say that the present 
cycle is the sixteenth cycle (i.e. beginning with the cycle starting 
from A.D. 1027). It is possible, therefore, to find the exact 
equivalents of the years mentioned in this cycle. The Fire- 
Hare year of this cycle, e.g., is A,D. 1927. The Farth-Dragon 
year of this cycle, again, is 1928. 
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Apart from the cootinuation of the Studies in the Nibandha-s and the translation of 
of the Nyayadarsana, the present issue contains two articles. 

One of these is on the Slave Trade in Ancient India by Dr. Sandhya Mukerjee, 
Lecturer, Department of Ancient Indian History, Allahabad University, Allahabad. 
The other is on The Poetry of the Weavers and Tanners by Dr. Igor D. Serebriakov of the 
Institute of the Peoples of Asia, USSR. Dr. Serebriakov wants me to add the following 
note to his article : 

The present article forms part of a book on the Punjabi Literature, published in 
Russian, Moscow 1963. The English version of the book is shortly to be published by 
the Oriental Literature Publishing House, Moscow, The book is originally intended to 
presgnt to the Soviet readers a general picture of the growth of the literature of the 
Punjabi people. The author has used some translations of the Punjabi literature 
from well-known works like A History of the Sikhs by J, D. Cunningham (London 1894, 
reprinted Oxford 1918), the translation of the Guru Grantha Sahib by Dr. Gopal Singh 
Dardi, etc. Full acknowledgement to the works to which he is indebted is to be found 
in the forthcoming English edition of the book. 
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NySya-«lltr» i. h ih 


lit 


, Bha^ya * 

The probans for the inference of mind are recollection (•rnirf/), inference 
(anumana)^ verbal knowledge (ogama), doubt (samiaya), intuition (pratibhSf i.e. a 
form of internal knowledge independent of any instrument of valid knowledge), 
dream-experience {svapna’jHana), hypothetical argument {aha—tarkd), perceptions 
of pleasure, desire etc. and desire etc. These probans apart, this also [namely,]— 

Sutra 16 

The absence of the occurrence of *8imultaneou8 
• cognitions* {yugapat-JnSna) is a proban for [the 

inference of] the mind. If i. 1. 16 // 


Bha§ya 

Recollection etc., which are independent of the instrumentality of the 
(external) senses, should be due to the instrumentality of something else. In spite 
of the simultaneous contact of the olfactory and other senses with smell etc., the 
resulting cognitions do not simultaneously occur. From this is inferred that 
there is ^another auxiliary cause’ {sahakari-nimlttantaro), which has contact with 
each of these senses and which is ‘unpervading’ (avydpi) [ i.e. atomic in magnitude 
and therefore without parts, and as such can have contact only with one sense at 
a time]. In the absence of a contact with this there is no cognition, while there is 
cognition in the presence of a contact with this. If independent of the contact with 
mind, sense-object contact alone could result in cognition, then there would have 
been simultaneons cognitions. 


Elucidation 

The NaiySyikas conceive mind (manas) — the sixth prameya-^u the ’internal sense* 
{antah-karana : the word karam ;is here taken in the sense of an instrument of valid 
perceptual knowledge, i.e. a sense-organ) which is ’atomic in magnitude’ {am-parimam). 
From this follows that it is eternal {nitya)t for in the Nyiya view creation and destruction 
mean nothing but conjunction and disjunction of parts whereas the atom is partless. 

According to Gautama, mind is inferred from the fact of the absence of simultaneous 
cognitions. The different sense-organs can come in contact with different objects at the 
same moment. Still, a number of different perceptual cognitions do not arise simul¬ 
taneously. From this is inferred that over and above the contact with the senses, there 

fS. 1 , 
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must be some auxiliary cause, the contact with which is necessary for the occurrence of 
knowledge. Such an auxiliary cause roust, moreover, be partless, so that the possibility 
of its dliSerent parts coming in simultaneous contact with different senses is excluded. 
This partless or atomic auxiliary cause is the mind. Thus, though (here can be simul¬ 
taneous contacts of the different senses with different objects, there arises perceptual 
knowledge only through that sense which comes in contact with the mind—a fact which 
is particularly overt in the case of inattention {vyiisanga). Apparently we may have the 
impression of having simultaneous perceptions of different objects through different 
senses. According to Gautama, however, these are as a matter of fact different percep¬ 
tions resulting from different contacts of the mind with the different senses taking 
place at different moments. They only appear to be simultaneous because of the 
extremely swift fluctuations of the mind, as a result of which it comes in contact with 
the different senses in rapid succession. This will be further discussed under NySya-sutra 
iii. 2. 58. 

The absence of simultaneous cognitions, on the evidence of which Gautama proves 
the existence of the mind, would not be acceptable to those who do not conceive mind 
as atomic in magnitude. Kum&rila, e.g., views mind as all-pervasive {vibhu\ which there¬ 
fore can come in simultaneous contacts with different senses. That is why, while intro¬ 
ducing the sUtrOf V&tsyftyana mentions a number of other probans for the inference of 
the mind, which would be acceptable to the other philosophers as well. One of these 
probans is pratibhS or intuition, the nature of which will be discussed under Nyaya- 
sOtra iii. 2. 33. 


BhSiiya 

Coming next in order- 

SUtra n 

Motivation (prav^tti) is the conation (Srombha) 
through speech (vde), mind (buddhi) and body. 

u i. 1 .17 n 


Bhdsya 

The word buddht in this sQtra means mind. It is [called] buddhi because 'one 
understands by it* (buddhyate anena), ^ 

Now this conation {drambha^ which is through body, speech or mind and 
which results in virtue (jnofya) or vice (pOpa}, is ten-fold. All these are already 
exidained under the second sStra, 
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SBtra 18 

Evili (dosa) are those that have for their probans 
{laksana : inferential ground) the [characteristic 
of] ‘being the cause of motivation' (pravartanS). 

II i. 1.18 II 


Bhasya 

PravartanS means the characteristic of being the cause of motivation. 
Attachment (rSga), etc. engage the knower to virtue or vice. Where there is 'false 
knowledge* (mithyS-jiiSna), there is attachment or aversion. 

[ Objection : ] These evils are perceptible to each individual self. Why then 
are these referred to by their inferential ground ? [ Answer : ] That a person is 
under the influence of attachment, aversion or ignorance is known by his activities, 
for only a person under the influence of attachment engages himself to the activity 
by which he obtains pleasure or suffering. Similar is the case of one under the 
influence of aversion or under the influence of ignorance. All these additional 
significances cannot be conveyed only by saying that attachment, aversion and 
ignorance [are the evils]. 

Elucidation 

Evil, the eighth prameya, which leads to motivation and therefore ultimately results in 
virtue or vice, is three-fold; these are attachment, aversion and ignorance. Of these evils, 
ignorance is fundamental. A person without ignorance has neither attachment nor 
aversion. Gautama also says this in NySya-sutra iv. 1. 6. 

In the sutra, the word laksana has also the significance of a proban. In this sense 
of the word laksana, the sUtra means that the three-fold evil is inferentially proved by the 
resulting motivation. As against this, VStsyayana raises a possible objection. The three¬ 
fold evil is internally perceived by each individual self. Since it is known by perception, 
its inferential proof is redundant. Phanibhusana reads the following implication in 
Vatsy&yana’s answer to this objection. Only in the case of one’s own self these evils are 
perceptible. In the cases of others, however, these can only be ascertained inferentially. 
Finding a person engaged to activity that results in pleasure or pain, it is inferred that he 
is working under the influence of attachment, aversion or ignorance, for otherwise none 
can be engaged to activity. 

e 


Satra 19 


IS. 1/a 


Rebirth (pretyabhSva) means being born again. 

II i. 1.19 II 
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‘‘ BhS^ya 

Rebirth [ the ntfith prameya ] is being boro again after death for one pre¬ 
viously born {utpama ) in 'any form of organism* {kvacit-sattva-n^aya). 'Being 
born* (jutpanna) means coming into relation. The relation [referred to] is with body, 
sense, consciousness (buddhi) and feeling (vedanS). Being born again means being 
related over again to body etc. The word punah (again) is used to signify recurrence. 
After abiding in an organism, when a self leaves this previously acquired body etc., 
it is said to depart. When it assumes other body etc., of similar or dis-similar 
organisms, it is said to be born. Rebirth [ therefore } means the birth again after 
death. Now this rebirth, which is but the continuous cycle of births and deaths, is 
to be viewed as without a beginning but ending in liberation. 


Sutra 20 

Result (phala) is the object (artha) produced by 
motivation and evil. // i. 1. 20// 


Bhasya 

Result means the feeling of pleasure and suffering. Action leads to either 
pleasure or suffering. Such a feeling, again, is possible only when there ex>st body, 
senses, objects of knowledge and mind ( ? buddhi ) and, therefore, result is intended 
to include also body etc. All these are thus included in result, which is%n object 
produced by motivation and evil. This result is discarded after being accepted 
again and again and it is accepted after being discarded again and again. There is 
no limit to or end of the acceptance or rejection of this result. All the living 
beings are being swept by this stream of the acceptance or rejection of this result. 


Elucidation 

Result, the tenth prameya^ may be primary {mukhya) or secondary (gauija). The 
primary result is the feeling of pleasure or pain. The body, senses, etc., which are the 
auxiliary causes of this feeling, are the secondary results. Cautanna refers to both the 
results in the sutra. 


Now, all these are— 


ShSjya 



i. 1. 11-22 


US 


Sutra 21 

Suffering (duhkka) which li of the nature 
of pain iyadhana). // i. 1. 21 // 


Bhdsya 

The word vSdhanS is a synonym for pidd and tdpa. All these things, like 
body etc.| being connected with suffering, are but sufferings. For these are 
permeated by or embedded in or invariably attended with suffering. One finding 
everything thus permeated by suffering desires to avoid suffering and finding birth 
to be suffering attains the *state of indifference* (nirveda). The indifferent [person] 
becomes non-attached and the non-attacbed [person] is liberated, 


Elucidation 

Suffering—the eleventh prameya-^h discussed immediately before the twelvtb, 
namely opavarga or liberation. In the list of prameya-s, body occurs as the second and 
result as the tenth. According to VStsyayana, all the nine prameya-% from body to result 
are to be viewed as suffering for which he uses three synonyms, namely 
and tdpa. Suffering is something well-known, because it is felt by everybody. In the 
sutra^ however, the word suffering includes all the auxiliary causes of it. These auxiliary 
causes like body etc. are viewed as suffering, because these are universally related to 
suffering. 


Bhdsya 

Where there is the end and where there is the final cessation [of suffering] is 

this— 


Sutra 22 

Liberation, which is the absolute 
deliverance from suffering, //i.l. 22// 


Bhdsya 

The absolute deliverance from it, i e. from suffering-—and therefore from 
birth—is liberation. What is meant by it ? The giving op of the birth which has 
already taken plafjs and the non-acceptance of another [birth]. Such a state when 
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continued eternally, is known as liberation to Uhose who have special knowledge of 
liberation* (apavarga^vU). It is the state of fearlessness, without decay and death ; 
it is [what the scriptures call] brahman and it is the attainment of the highest good. 


Elucidation 

The state of 'cosmic dissolution* (pralaya)^ though without suffering, is only 
temporarily so, because it is followed by 'cosmic creation* (srs^i) and hence suffering. 
It is thus different from liberation which is absolute deliverance from suffering. 

By characterising liberation as a state of fearlessness and as without decay and 
death, V&tsy3yana points to its close similarity with brahmant for these characteristics 
hold good for both liberation and brahman. As VSeaspati Miira explains, liberation is 
freedom from the fear of worldly existence and hence it is a state of fearlessness; brahman 
also is repeatedly characterised by the scriptures as fearless. As against those who 
conceive the world to be a real modification of brahmant V3tsy3yana uses the epithet 
ajarot i.e. without modification or decay : the eternal and unchanging brahman suffers no 
modification, and so is liberation which is a changeless state. As against those who conceive 
liberation as the final destruction of mind (c///a)~just as the blowing off of the lamp— 
he says that liberation is amrtyupadaXe. is not the abode of death. In other words, 
liberation is not the annihilation of the self; it is eternal like brahman. 

Gautama’s conception of liberation is further discussed under Nydya-sStra 

iv. 1. 62ff. 


Bhdsya ' 

According to some, in the state of liberation is manifested the eternal bliss 
of the self, like its all>pervasive magnitude, and by this manifested bliss the 
absolutely liberated self becomes full of bliss. This view being without proof 
is unacceptable. There is no perceptual, inferential or scriptural ground to prove 
that in the state of liberation is manifested the eternal bliss of the self, like its 
all-pervasive magnitude. 


Elucidation 

After explaining bis view of liberation, V&tsySyana mentions another'view accord¬ 
ing to which just as the all-pervasive magnitude of the self remains unmanifested during 
the state of 'worldly existence’ (5amsSra)t so also the eternal blisi abiding in the self remains 
unmanifested during this state ; in liberation both become manifest. Therefore, according 
Co this view, from liberation onwards the self enjoys eternal bliss, Vftcaspati Mi^ra 
seeks to explain this view as implicit in the scriptural text; "Brahman is consciousness 
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and bliis** {yifHiinam Snandam brahma^Br. Up* iii. 9.28). 'The eternal bliss of the lelP 
here means that the self is eternal bliss. 

Pha^ibhfisana, however, does not accept this interpretation of V&caspati. Accord¬ 
ing to the view referred to by V Stsy&yana, the seif is not itself eternal bliss ; eternal bliss 
is only a characteristic of the liberated self. But who held such a view 7 According to 
some, it was held by Kumirila. According to others, it was held by an earlier MimSinsaka 
called Tut&tabbatta. But Phanibhusana thinks that this view of liberation was possibly 
maintained by a section of earlier Naiyftyikas, like BfaftsarvajSa and others. Under Nybya- 
sUtra iv. 1. 64, Phanibhdsana will return to discuss this question elaborately. 


Bhasya 

Manifestation {abhivyakti) of eternal bliss is but its awareness {samvedtma). 
Its cause should be mentioned. Manifestation of eternal bliss is its awareness, i.e. 
its knowledge ; its cause, namely that from which it originates, is to be mentioned. 
If [this awareness}^s [said to be] eternal, like the bliss itself, then there will be no 
difference between the self *in its state of worldly existence* {safpsarastha) and *in its 
state of liberation’ {miiktd). Just as the liberated [self] is characterised by the bliss 
and its awareness, which are eternally present, so must also be the self in its state 
of worldly existence, because both [viz. the bliss and its awareness] are eternal. 
[The upholders of the view that liberation is the manifestation of eternal bliss will 
have to postulate the cause of its awareness. To avoid this difficulty, if it is 
assumed that the said awareness also is eternal, and therefore is not in need of any 
cause, then there would be no scope to differentiate the self in liberation from that 
in bondage. In both the states of liberation and bondage, the self would not only 
be diaraeterised by eternal bliss but also by its awareness, both being assumed as 
eternal.] 

If even this is admitted, then there would be the coexistence or simultaneity 
of the results of virtue (dharma) and vice (adharma). In that case, there would 
have been the coexistence or simultaneity of the awareness of eternal bliss with the 
awareness of the results of virtue and vice, namely pleasure and suffering, which 
are [as a matter of fact] successively experienced [by the self] • in the realms of 
worldly existence. There can be absence neither of the bliss nor of its awareness, 
both being [assumed to be] eternal. 

If [the awareness of the eternal bliss is assumed to be] non-etemal, its cause 
must be mentioned. Now, [if it is assumed] that the awareness in the state of 
liberation of the eternal bliss is non-eternal, then the cause from which it 
originates must be specified. Let this cause be the conjunction of the self with 
mind along with other [auxiliary] causes. If the conjunction of the self with 
mind U Bdlmitted.4o be the [main] cause, even then an auxiliary Muse assisting 
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this conjunction is to be mentioned. [The opponent may argue that virtue (d^aripa) 
is the auxiliary cause. VStsyiyana answers :] Then the cause of virtue is to be 
specified. If virtue is [assumed to be] the auxiliary cause* then its cause [i.e. of virtue 
itself] from which it originates is to be mentioned. [The opponent may argue that 
the cause of virtue is yoga-samSdhi. To this Vltsy&yana answers :] The virtue 
resulting from yoga-samadhi being destroyed doe to its incompatibility with the 
fulfilment of the result [produced by virtue], there would be the cessation of the 
awareness [of that eternal bliss]. If virtue resulting from yoga-samadhi is assumed 
to be the auxiliary cause, then it [virtue] being destroyed [after producing its speci¬ 
fic result], because of its incompatibility with the fulfilment of the result, the 
awareness also will cease to exist. If there is no awareness of it [i.e. of the bliss] 
then it will be hardly distinguishable from the non-existent. If the awareness ceases 
due to the destruction of virtue and the eternal bliss is not experienced, then there 
would be no inference to prove either of the alternatives, namely ‘it is not perceived 
though existent* and ‘it [is not perceived] because [it is] non-existent*. 

[The upholders of the view that liberation is the manifestation of eternal bliss 
may admit that its awareness is non-eternal and this awareness has for its cause 
the conjunction of the self with mind assisted by virtue resulting from yoga-samSdhi. 
To this V&tsySyana answers that this assumed auxiliary cause, namely virtue resulting 
from yoga-samddhi^ must come to its end with the production of its own result. 
At that stage, the auxiliary cause being absent, there would be no awareness of 
eternal bliss and in default of its awareness the assumption of its existence would be 
as good as admitting its non-existence.] 

The indestructibility of virtue cannot be inferentially proved, because it has 
the characteristic of being produced. There is no inference to prove hiat virtue 
resulting from yoga-samadhi is not destroyed. There is rather the inference to the 
contrary that whatever has the characteristic of being produced is non-eternal. 
Those, according to whom there is no cessation of the awareness [of the eternal 
bliss] [must admit] that therefore it is inferentially proved that the cause of this 
awareness is eternal; but it has already been shown that in the case of it being 
eternal there is no distinction between the liberated self and the self in worldly 
bondage. Just as for the liberated seif there is eternal bliss along with the cause of 
its awareness and there is no cessation of the awareness, its cause being eternal, 
so also is for the self under worldly bondage. And in that case there would havw 
been the simultaneity of the awareness of pleasure and of sufiering, which are 
[respectively] the results of virtue and vice. 

It cannot be argued that the connection with body etc. is the cause of 
obstruction [of the awareness of the eternal bliss on the par^ of the self], because 
the very function of the body etc. is to facilitate enjoyment [for the self] and more¬ 
over there is no inference to the contrary [viz. that the self without being connected 
with a body can experience any pleasure or pain]. 
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, One may argve that for the self in worldly bondage the connection with 
body etc, obstructs the cause of the awareness of eternal bliss and therefore the 
difference between the two [viz. self in liberation and in bondage] is not denied. 
But this is illogical. Body, etc. are for the purpose of enjoyment and therefore 
it is absurd [to argue] that they obstruct enjoyment. There is moreover no 
inference that the bodiless self has any enjoyment. 

Nor can it be argued that one is motivated by the attainment of the desirable 
[/^m, viz. the bliss eternal], because [one may as well be motivated by] the 
avoidance of the undesirable. [The opponent may argue :] Here is my inference : 
The injunction for liberation is for the attainment of the desirable and hence is 
the^ motivation of those who are desirous of liberation. Therefore, neither of the 
two [viz. the injunction for liberation and the motivation for it] is meaningless. 
But this is illogical. The injunction for liberation is for the avoidance of the 
undesirable and hence is the motivation of those that are desirous of liberation. 
Nothing that is desirable is unaccompanied by the undesirable and, as a result, 
even the desirable amounts to the undesirable. One trying to reject the undesirable 
also rejects the desirable, because selective rejection is impossible. 

Surpassing the palpable [drsta, literally the visible] is equally applicable to 
the cases of body etc. [If it is argued that the self] strives for eternal pleasure 
after discarding the temporal and palpable one, then it will have to be further 
admitted that the liberated self acquires an eternal body, sense and consciousness 
after discarding the temporal body, sense and consciousness. Thus is better con¬ 
ceived the 'nature of the liberated self iaikatmya). 

If this [assumption of eternal body etc.] is said to be an absurdity {upopatth 
viruddha\ then equally so [is the opponent’s assumption of eternal bliss]. The 
view that body, etc. are eternal is ‘utterly illogical* (pramana-viruddha) and therefore 
inconceivable. The same is true of the opponent, i.e. the view that “bliss is 
eternal" is utterly illogical and therefore inconceivable. 

Even though there exists scriptural texts [that eternal bliss is manifested in 
liberation], there is no contradiction [with our view], because by bliss is meant in 
these [scriptural texts] the absolute non-existence of mundane suffering. There 
may be a scriptural text that the liberated self enjoys absolute bliss. But it can be 
explained that the word bliss in such a text is used in the sense of absolute non- 
ejystence of suffering. In ordinary discourse also the word pleasure is frequently 
found as used in the sense of the absence of suffering. 

Thera can be no liberation without a surrender of the attachment for eternal 
bliss, for attachment Is characterised as a bondage. If one strives after liberation 
being attracted by the desire for eternal bliss under the idea that eternal bliss is mani¬ 
fested in liberation, one can neither attain liberation nor deserve it, for attachment 
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' is characterised as a bondage and it is not logical that one is liberated in spi^ of 
bondage. 

[The opponent may argue that] the attachment for eternal bliss, which is 
eventually surrendered, is not detrimental to liberation. One*l attachment for 
eternal bliss is [eventually] surrendered and if surrendered one’s attachment for 
eternal bliss cannot be detrimental to liberation. [Vfitsy&yana answers:] Even 
assuming this, one’s attainment of liberation is beyond doubt irrespective of 
the alternative possibilities, namely, the liberated enjoys eternal bliss and it does 
not. 


Elucidation 

M 

Vatsy^yana refutes the view that in liberation there is manifestation of eternal bliss. 

Manifestation of something eternal means its awareness. What can be the cause 
of the awareness of the eternal bliss for the liberated self 7 It may be answered that like 
the bliss itself this awareness also is eternal. As such, it is not produced by any cause. 
But this leads to the assumption that all the selves under bondage are equally entitled to 
the enjoyment of the same eternal bliss. Such an assumption implies that the selves 
under bondage should at the same time enjoy this eternal bliss as well as the mundane 
pleasures or sufferings caused by virtue or vice. But the fact is that they do not simul¬ 
taneously enjoy both. 

Therefore, the said awareness of eternal bliss must be considered non-eternal or 
temporal. What, then, is its cause 7 It may be answered that its cause is the conjunction 
of the self with mind, which operates along with the auxiliary cause^in the form Of' 
virtue produced by yoga-samadhi. But virtue is exhausted after producing its specific 
result, e.g. the virtue of the performance of the Asvamedha sacrifice is exhausted—i.e. 
ceases to have any further efficacy—after producing its result in the form of the enjoy¬ 
ment of heaven. Similarly, the virtue produced by yoga-sam&dhi must eventually be 
exhausted and therefore the awareness of the eternal bliss must come to its end. In such 
a state when there is no awareness of the bliss, there will be the doubt whether there is 
no awareness of the bliss in spite of its existence or whether the want of awareness is 
because of the non-existence of the bliss itself. There being no proof for either of the 
alternatives, the existence of the bliss of which one is unaware remains unproved. < 

Neither can it be proved that the virtue resulting from yoga-samadhi is never 
exhausted. For this virtue has an origin and everything having an origin must ultimately 
perish. 

However, those that maintain that this awareness of eternal bliss never ceases to be 
will have to admit that the cause of this awareness is eternal. But assuming this cause 
to be eternal, one will have to admit that its effect, namely the awareness, must also be 
eternal. This leads to the absurd position that the self, even during the state of its bondage, 
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must }iave the awareness of the eternal bliss. In other words, there would be no diffefence 
between the self in bondage and the seif in liberation. 

If it is argued that in the state of bondage there is no awareness of the eternal bliss 
because of the obstruction created by body etc., the answer is that body etc., are the very 
means of enjoyment for the seif and as such it is absurd to conceive them as obstructions. 
The self without body etc. can never enjoy. 

It may be argued that the injunction for liberation and the striving after it prove 
the existence of eternal bliss. This injunction aims at the attainment of the desirable 
(/^m) and the striving after something means striving after the desirable. Eternal bliss 
being the highest desirable, the striving after liberation points to the existence of some¬ 
thing desirable in the state of liberation and such a desirable object is the eternal bliss. 
But this argument is futile. An injunction is not necessarily an injunction for the attain¬ 
ment of the desirable ; it may as well be for the avoidance of the undesirable. One who 
strives after liberation realises.that the so-called pleasures are after all sufferings and thus 
one’s ultimate goal is freedom from all sufferings. 

The claim that one who strives after liberation renounces the temporal pleasures 
in favour of the eternal bliss will entail the further assumption that one seeks to renounce 
the temporal body in favour of an eternal one. This amounts to the assertion that the 
self in liberation enjoys eternal bliss with an eternal body. Such an absurdity is perhaps 
a shade better than the other assertion, viz. that in liberation the dis-embodied self 
enjoys eternal bliss. 

Tbe assumption of an eternal body, it will be argued, is absurd, there being no proof 
in favour of it. Vgtsyayana answers that the assumption of eternal bliss is equally so, 
for there is no proof for it either. 

The opponent will certainly argue that there is definite proof in the form of scrip¬ 
tural evidence that tbe liberated self enjoys eteinal bliss. Bh.asarvajha, towards tbe end 
of his work Nyayasara. claims that from the scripture it is known that the liberated self 
enjoys bliss. For the scripture declares : *’This eternal bliss is ’internally realised’ 
(huddhi-grShya) and is beyond the range of external senses. Know that to be liberation. 
It is unattainable by the imperfect (akrtatman).’* Again, “Brahman is of the nature of 
bliss {dnandd) and it is manifested in liberation.’’ Further, “Brahman is but consciousness 
(vijitana) and bliss (dnanda). (Br. Up. iii. 9. 28).” 

Though VatsySyana seeks to prove inferentially that eternal bliss is impossible, be 
himself admits that no inference contradicted by tbe scripture can be valid. That is why 
he proceeds to $how that there is no contradiction between bis view denying eternal blisi 
in liberation and the scriptural texts cited. Accordingly he argues that in these scriptural 
texts eternal bliss is to be taken in a secondary sense, i.e. as the total annibilation of 
suffering. Even in common parlance, relief from suffering is referred to as pleasure. Thus, 
e.g., one carrying a heavy load feels pleasure when relieved of it. 


IS. 2/a 
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' In defence of his own position, BhftsarvajSa argues that a secondary sysaning 
(upacSra or laksana) is to be resorted to only when the primary meaning {mukhytt-artha) 
is unacceptable. In the scriptural texts quoted, however, the primary meaning of the 
word Snanda (bliss) is not unacceptable and as such it is not necessary to resort here to 
its secondary sense as the absence of suffering. 

Pbanibhdsana proposes to defend the position of VStsydyana and says that it is already 
shown that the awareness of eternal bliss in liberation can be neither eternal nor temporal 
and is therefore fictitious {qlika). Since the scripture cannot speak of something ficti¬ 
tious, words like dnanda and sukha in the scripture cannot be taken in their primary 
senses. 

Vatsydyana finally says that one striving after liberation cannot be liberated so 'long 
as one has attachment for eternal bliss, because absolute detachment is the pre-condition 
for liberation. 

The opponent will argue that though to begin with one may be driven by the attrac¬ 
tion for eternal bliss, it is eventually discarded because ofthe extreme aversion for everything 
that gradually grows into one. When one thus becomes completely detached, there remains 
no longer any impediment to liberation. Vatsvayana answers that this detachment 
amounts to indifference to eternal bliss itself and thus liberation has nothing to do with 
eternal bliss. 

Phanibhusana concludes by pointing out that though Vatsyayana's view is generally 
accepted by the later Naiyayikas, the view of Bhdsarvajha was current even in an earlier 
period and it remained accepted even in later times in a section of the NaiySyikas. Hence 
it is sometimes referred to as ‘the view of a section of Naiy&yikas* {nyaya-ekade^i-mata). 
In defence of this view, Bhasarvajfia argues that there is nothing to prevent me acceptance 
of the primary meaning of the words like sukha or Bnanda in the scripture quoted in 
favour of his view. The awareness of this bliss is as eternal as the bliss itself. Still, 
there is no difficulty in differentiating the liberated self from the self in bondage. During 
the state of bondage, though both the eternal bliss and its eternal awareness are present, 
there is no ‘subject-object relation* {visaya-visayi-bhava) between the two. As for example, 
in spite of the visual sense and the presence of its object, the former cannot come in 
contact with the latter because of some obstruction like the wall; but they come in contact 
when the obstruction is removed. Similarly, in spite of the eternal presence in the self 
of the eternal bliss and its eternal awareness, there is no subject-object relation between 
the two during the state of bondage, because of the obstruction in the form of vice. 
However, the subject-object relation between the two is established during liberation, 
when all obstructions to it are removed. This subject-object relation between the aware¬ 
ness of eternal bliss and the eternal bliss itself, though'with an„ origin’ C/unya) can never 
be destroyed, because there is no cause for its destruction. Nor can it be argued that this 
relation, since it has an origin, must be eventually destroyed. There is no rule that what¬ 
ever has an origin must have eventual destruction. Destruction idhvamsa)t e.g., though 
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having an origin is never further destroyed. Therefore, concludes BbSsaivajifa, by libera¬ 
tion is meant the absolute cessation of suffering and the attainment of eternal bliss. 

HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON 
THE DEFINITION OF THE OBJECTS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 

{prameya-Iaksam-prakarana) 


Bhasya 

Now, in accordance with the order [of the first sUtrd], the definition of 
doubt {samkdya) is to be given and, therefore, it is said— 

Sutra 23 

Doubt (sam^aya) is the ‘contradictory appre¬ 
hension about the same object* {vimarsa), 
which, ‘depends on the remembrance of the 
unique characteristic of each* {vise0peksa). 

This [doubt] may be due to : 1) the ‘apprehen¬ 
sion of common characteristics* (samSna- 
dharma-upapatli), 2) the ‘apprehension of the 
unique characteristics* (aneka-dharma-upapatti), 

3) ‘contradictory assertions about the same 
object* (vipratipatti). 4) the ‘irregularity of 
apprehension* (upalabdhi-avyavastba) and 5) the 
‘irregularity of non-apprehension* (anupolabdhi- 
avyavastha). // i. 1. 23 // 


Elucidation 

The word sarnsaya in the iUtra stands for what is defined and the word vimarh [i.e. 
contradictory apprehensions of the same object] gives the general definition. The word 
vlsesapeksa is used to signify that, on the one band, the perception of the specific charac- 
teriftic dispels doubt, while, on the other hand, its recollection is a necessary pre-condition 
for doubt. The remaining words in the iutra refer to the five forms of doubt, each having 
its special cause. 

VStsySyana says that doubt is anavadAdrana-JrfSna, i.e. indecisive cognition. It is 
indecisive not in so far as the cognition points to something as barely “that** (/dam). But 
it is indecisive in so far as which of the alternatives (koti) stating its nature is appropriate 
for it. Therefore, doubt cannot be defined as knowledge other than the decisive one. 
Though a piece of uo^titry knowledge, doubt is composite in nature. It is not indecisive 
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in $6 far as it points to something as barely "that*'. It is indecisive in so far as the., alter¬ 
native characteristics of the object are concerned. Samkara Milra, in bis commentary 
on tbe VaiSesika-sutra ii. 2.17 explains this and this is also indicated by^ the etymological 
analysis of the word vimarsa : vi meaning contradiction and maria meaning knowledge. 
Thus vimarht literally contradictory knowledge, means here contradictory knowledge of 
the same object. 

Some of the representatives of Navya-ny&ya argue that in the case of doubt one of 
the alternatives is necessarily negative (abhava-koti) and the other positive (bhava-kotj). 
One may, e.g., doubt: Is it not a pillar ? In this case the two alternatives are: 
1) This is not a pillar and 2) This is a pillar. There is, thus, no doubt without both the 
negative and positive alternatives. According to the older Naiyayikas, however,nihere 
are cases of doubt where all the alternatives are positive. Thus, e.g„ one may doubt: 
Is it a pillar or a person ? The two alternatives here are : IX This is a pillar and 2) This 
is a person. Both the alternatives are positive. [The said Navya-naiygyikas would claim 
that in this example there are as a matter of fact four alternatives, two of which are nega' 
five and two positive. These are : 1) This is a pillar, 2) This is not a pillar, 3) This is a 
person and 4) This is not a person.] Pbanibbusana cites the example of the doubt of 
king Dusyanta in Abhijnana-iakuntalOy where theic are more than two alternatives and all 
the alternatives are necessarily positive. The king doubts : Is this a dream, or a magical 
creation or a phantom of imagination {svapno nu mdya nu matibhramo nu) ? 


Bhasya 

% 

[VStsyayana explains the five forms of doubt mentioned in the iiitra. The 
first form of doubt is] the 'contradictory knowledge* (vimaria) about the same 
object due to the apprehension of ‘common characteristics* (samana-dharma) and 
which ‘depends on the remembrance of the special characteristic of each’ {viiesapeksa). 
Somebody perceives the common characteristics of a pillar and a person [in an 
object], viz. a certain height and breadth ; he becomes desirous of ascertaining the 
distinguishing characteristic of each as previously perceived ; he fails to affirm 
definitely either of the alternatives and [has the cognition in the form]: What is it ? 
[That is. Is it a pillar or a person ?] Such an indecisive cognition is doubt. Such 
a doubt has for its cause the knowledge in the form ; ‘I appiebend the common 
characteristics of the two [viz, the pillar and the person] but do not apprehend the 
distinguishing characteristic of each.* Therefore, [it is concluded that doubt in 
its first form is] the contradictory knowledge about the same object depending on 
the remembrance of the distinguishing characteristic of eactn 

[The second form of doubt is] due to the apprehension of the unique 
characteristics of many [objects]. By many is here meant objects of similar as 
well as dissimilar nature. [Doubt is due to] the apprehension of the characteristics 
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of« such manifold objects the unique characteristic being perceived in both [types 
of objects i.e. both similar and dissimilar]. [By the unique characteristic] the 
objects are difTereotiated from others, both similar and dissimilar. 

[Vatsy&yana first illustrates what is meant by the unique characteristic 
differentiating an object from other objects, both similar and dissimilar,] The 
unique characteristic of earth [which is a substance] is smell, which differentiates it 
[on the one band] from water etc. [i.e. other substances or simitar objects] and [on 
the other hand] from quality and action (i.e. dissimilar objects). [VStsySyana now 
proceeds to illustrate the second form of doubt.] The unique characteristic of 
sound is ‘being caused by disjunction’ (yibhagajatva : e.g. sound is produced when 
the bamboo is split into two parts). One doubts whether such a sound is a subs¬ 
tance or a quality or an action. Because the unique characteristic is perceived in 
both ways [i.e. as differentiating the object from both the similar and dissimilar ones]. 
[One thus wavers among the alternatives : ] Is it, being a substance, differentiated 
from quality and action ? Or, is it, being a quality, [differentiated from substance 
and action] ? Or, is it, being an action [differentiated from substance and quality ] ? 
By the dependance'on the remembrance of the distinguishing characteristic is meant 
the cognition [in the form] : 1 cannot ascertain any characteristic to establish defi¬ 
nitely any of them. [1 only perceive the characteristic of being produced by disjunc¬ 
tion, which is a unique characteristic of sound. But in such a sound I perceive 
neither the characteristic of a substance nor of quality nor of action. Hence arises 
the doubt: Is it a substance or a quality or an action ? ] 


Elucidation 

VatsySyana explains and illustrates the first two forms of doubt. 

The first form of doubt is due to the perception of common characteristics. Phani- 
bhusana e^ plains how such a doubt arises. In the insufficient light of the evening, the visual 
sense of somebody comes in contact with either a person standing still at a distance or a 
similar-looking post. He fails to perceive in it the distinguishing mark either of a person 
or of a post, but simply perceives the characteristics common to both, namely, a certain 
height and breadth. He, therefore, has the doubt about the object before him : Is it 
a pA-son or a pillar ? The specific cause of such a doubt is the perception of the merely 
common characteristics of the two. 

While explaining the example of the first form of doubt, VStsySyana adds the 
expression 'desirous of ascertaining the distinguishing characteristic’ (viiesam bubhut- 
samSnah). V&caspati Miira takes this as an explanation of the expression 'depending on 
the remembrance of the distinguishing characteristic of each’ (vihsapeksa) of the sutra. 
This interpretation of V&caspati implies that the desire for ascertaining the distinguishing 
characteristic of each is the cause of doubt. Phanibbfi^a^a rejects this suggestion and 
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argues that fluc^ a desire only follows doubt and never precedes it. That ia why 
Vitsyftyana specifically explains vikesSpeksa as *the knowledge in the form : I apprehend 
the common characteristics of the two [viz. the pillar and the person] but^do not apprehend 
the distinguishing characteristic of each.* The real point of VStsy&yana is that in no 
case of doubt there can be the perception of specific characteristic* though in all cases of 
doubt there must be the remembrance thereof. 

VatsySyana next proceeds to explain the second form of doubt* which is doubt due 
to the apprehension of the unique 'characteristics of many objects’ {aneka-dharma). The 
first question concerning it is : What is meant by 'the characteristics of many objects* ? 
VStsy&yana says that by this is meant the unique characteristic of an object which 
dififerentiates it from other objects, both similar and dissimilar. Thus, e.g,, the unique 
characteristic of the substance earth is smell. By this it is distinguished from other 
substances like water etc., as well as from other categories like quality etc. 

Explaining thus the meaning of unique characteristic, Vats>ayana proceeds to 
illustrate the second form of doubt proper. The unique characteristic of sound is 'being 
caused by disjunction’ {vibhagajatva). From the perception of this unique characteristic 
there arises the doubt: Is sound a substance or a quality or an action ? 

How is it that the unique characteristic of sound is 'being produced by disjunction* 7 
Sound is produced at the time of splitting a bamboo or tearing a piece of cloth. The 
'inherent cause’ (samavayi-karana) of this sound [as of all sounds] is empty space. The 
disjunction of the two parts of the bamboo along with the disjunction of the empty space 
from these two parts is the 'non-inherent cause’ (a-samavdyi-karana) of the sound. The 
person who splits the bamboo or tears the cloth is the 'efficient cause’ (nlmitta-kara^a) of 
the sound. Thus, in the sense of having disjunction as the non-inherent ca^se, sound has 
the unique characteristic of being caused by disjunction. The Vailesikas maintain that 
disjunction may as well be produced by another disjunction and as such 'being caused by 
disjunction* cannot be the unique characteristic of sound. But Uddyotakara argues 
against the possibility of disjunction being produced by another disjunction. Disjunction 
is always the result of movement. 

But perceiving this unique characteristic of sound* namely being produced by 
disjunction, the doubt arises whether it is a substance or a quality or an action, for sound 
may possess this unique characteristic in the capacity of a substance or a quality or an 
action. In his commentary on NySya-sUtra i. 1 5, VfitsySyana has already shown how 
by a seSavat inference sound is ascertained to be a quality and the doubt under discussion 
is dispelled. 


Bhajya 


Now is explained [the third form of doubt, which is] due to contradictory 
statements about the same object* (yipratipatti). The word vtpratipatti means 
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coolradictory assertions [darSana, lit. perception, but here used in the sense of d 
statement] about the same object. By contradictory is meant opposition {virodha\ 
i.e. the impossibility of coexistence’ (a-saha^bhava). [Thus, e.g.,] there is an 
assertion : the self exists. And there is the other: the self does not exist. 
The coexistence of existence and non~existence is impossible in the same locus. 
Nor is there any ground [for the listener of the two theses] proving either of the 
alternatives. In such a circumstance, the failure to ascertain the truth takes the 
form of doubt. 

[Next is explained the fourth form of doubt.] [Doubt may be] also due to 
the irregularity of apprehension. One apprehends water in the tank etc., where it 
actually exists.' One also apprehends water in the mirage where it does not actually 
exist. Therefore, after apprehending an object somewhere and in default of any 
proof determining the existence or non>existence of the object, one doubts whether 
the object apprehended is actually existent or non-existent. 

[The fifth form of doubt is explained next.] [Doubt may be] also due to the 
irregularity of non-apprehension. Though actually existing [under the ground], 
the root, the peg {kilaka) and water are not perceived. Again, though actually 
non-existing, the object which has not come into being or which is destroyed is not 
perceived. Therefore, after non-apprehending somewhere one doubts whether 
the object non-apprehended is actually existent or non-existent. 

The dependance on the remembrance of the distinguishing characteristics 
of each is as before. The comman characteristics and the unique characteristic 
mentioned 6rst belong to the objects known, while apprehension and non-apprehen¬ 
sion belong to the knower. Because of this difference, these (i.e. the fourth and the 
fifth forms of doubt) are mentioned over again. Doubt {yimorka) originates from 
the perception of the common characteristics, i.e. from the ascertainment of the 
common characteristics and presupposes the remembrance of the unique character¬ 
istic (of each). 


Elucidation 

^ Uddyotakara differs from VStsyfiyana in interpreting this sGtra and claims that 
there are as a matter of fact only three forms of doubt, namely, those due to 1) the 
apprehension of an object with common characteristics, 2) the apprehension of an object 
with a unique characteristic and 3) the apprehension of contradictory statements. 
Gautama uses the expression 'due to the irregularity of apprehension and non-appre¬ 
hension’ {upalabdhi-anupalabdhi-avyavasthGtah) to characterise all these three forms of 
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doubt rather than to indicate any fourth or fifth form of doubt. This expression, really 
means the absence of any definite proof to establish or to reject any of the alternatives 
comprising the doubt. 

KanSda says, *'Doubt is due to the apprehension of common characteristics, the 
non-apprehension of the unique characteristic and the remembrance of the unique 
characteristic" {Vaiksika-sutra ii. 2. 17). Though Uddyotakara tries to explain it as 
inclusive of the second form of the doubt mentioned by Gautama^ l^amkara Miira cate¬ 
gorically asserts that according to Kanfida doubt has neither three nor five forms ; it has 
only one form. Apart from doubt, Pra^astapada mentions a form of knowledge called 
anadhyavasSya (indefinite cognition) which is also produced by the apprehension of unique 
characteristics. Saipkara Mi^ra says that this corresponds to the second form of doubt 
mentioned by Gautama. Phanibhusana, however, comments that from Kanfida’s sutra 
it is clear that according to him doubt is only of one form. Further, argues Phanibhusana, 
from the detailed examination of doubt in NySya-iUtra ii. 1. Iff, where Gauta a clearly 
discusses the five forms of doubt, it is obvious that according to him doubt has five 
forms. 


Bhasya 

The definitions [of the categories] are uniformly given according to their 
serial order [in the first sutra]. 


Sutra 24 

Incentive {prayojana) is the object 'pursuing* 
{fldhikrtya) which one is led to activity.//!. 1. 24// 


Bhasya 

By incentive is to be understood an object for the attainment or avoidance 
of which one adopts the means after ascertaining it to be desirable or avoidable. 
Pursuit {adhikSra) is the ascertainment that *‘l shall either attain or avoid this 
object", because this ascertainment is the cause of activity. An object thus ascer¬ 
tained *is pursued* (adhikriyate). 


Elucidation 

Incentive is two-fold, primary and secondary. When one strives after something for 
its own sake it Is called the primary inocntivei e.g., the attainment of pleasure and tbs 
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cessatipn of gufferiog. Secondary Incentives are those for which one strives not for their 
own lake, but ultimately for the sake of the attainment of pleasure or the avoidance 
of paid. 


Sutra 25 

Corroborative instance {drstdnta) is an object 
in respect of which the notions of the layman 
{laukika)sis well as of the expert (pariksaka) are 
not in conflict. // i. 1. 25 If 


Bha^ya 

Laymen are those who have not surpassed the standard of ordinary men 
and who have not attained sharp intellect either by nature or by studying the 
scripture. Experts are the contrary. They are capable of examining an object 
with the help of ‘hypothetical argument' (tarka) and the instruments of valid know¬ 
ledge. An object is considered to be a corroborative instance when it is viewed by 
the expert in the same way as it is viewed by the layman. By pointing to the defect 
{virodha) in the corroborative instance, the opponents can be silenced. By esta¬ 
blishing the soundness {samddhi) of the corroborative instance, one’s own position 
can be established. Among the inference-components {Q\aya\a\ it can be used as 
the exemplification (udsharana). 


Elucidation 

Though VfltsySyana says that corroborative instance is an object about which there 
is full concordance of the notions of the layman as well as the expert, still there are cases 
where the coorroborative instance offered is too technical to be comprehended by the 
laynfan. V ficaspati Mi£ra therefore proposes to take corroborative instance in the sense 
of an object proved by a pramiifa (BhSmatl on &ar}raka-bhSsya ii. 1.14). 

HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON 
THE PREREQUISITES OF NYAYA 

(nySya-pUrvaAga-prakara^) 


IS. 3/a 
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< BlO^ya » 

Next [is discussed] 'proved doctrine* (siddhdnto). The word ^Iddha stands for 
objects that are proved as being such and such and having such and such nature. 
The establishment (sarnsthiti) of the siddha is siddhdnia. Establishment is the 
determination of the exact character of an object, i.e. the 'specification of its true 
nature’ (dharma-niyama) and this-— 


Sutra 26 

[This suira is interpreted in two ways. First 
interpretation:] Proved doctrine {siddkanta) 
is either 'establishment on the basis of a branch 
of learning’ (tantra-samsthiti) or 'establishment 
on the basis of another proved thesis* {adhi- 
karana-samsthiti) or 'establishment on the basis 
of a tentative assumption [of the opponent’s 
thesis]* (abhyupagama-samsthiti). 

[ The alternative interpretation : ] Proved 
doctrine is the establishment on the basis of the 
admission of objects proved by pramaifa-s 

Hi. 1.2611 


Elucidation 

In the next sUtra Gautama says that proved doctrine is of four kinds. But the 
present 5S/ra apparently neither defines proved doctrine nor gives a classification of it. as 
is evident from its alternative meanings. Therefore, even in earlier times, the doubt arose 
that either of the two s^tra-s was irrelevant. Uddyotakara, however, argues that it is not 
so. The present sutra defines proved doctrine and its classification is given in the next 
one. •> 

How does the present sfitra define proved doctrine ? Uddyotakara answers that 
according to the present sHtra proved doctrine is the determination of the true nature of 
the objects as admitted by a 'branch of learning’ {tantrat=iSstra). But Vficaspati Mi^ra 
and Jayanta Bhatfa take the word tantra in the sense of pramSi^a. According to them, 
therefore, the Hltra defines proved doctrine as the determination of the true nature of the 
objects as established by the pramSiifa'S, Of course, the two participants in a debate 
have their respective siddhSnta-i, both of which cannot be equally established by 
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prami^-8. But each of the two is under the conviction that his own giddhSnta is 
established by pramSna-s, 

Jayanta Bhat(a understands by proved doctrine the object itself, which is established 
by the prarndna-s and possesses both general and specific characteristics. V&tsyfiyana also, 
in his commentary on the first sUtra, says, ^‘Proved doctrine means the object admitted 
in the form : It exists.” Further, from Gautama’s own sutra-s (Ny3ya~sutra i. 1.280 
in which are given the definitions of the different forms of proved doctrine, we find that 
proved doctrine is taken in the sense of the object admitted. But Uddyotakara and 
V&caspati Mi^ra say that the admission of the object is also to be considered as the proved 
doctrine. Thus the question is : Are we to understand by proved doctrine the object 
itself or its admission ? Udayana answers that it depends upon the emphasis put on 
either of the two. One may choose to put the emphasis on the object itself or on its 
admission and accordingly proved doctrine may mean either of the two. 


Bhdsya 

^Establishment on the basis of a branch of learning’ (tantra-samsthiti) 
means the ^establishment of an object as admitted by a branch of learning’ (tantra- 
artha-samsthiti). Tantra is a discourse on inter-connected themes [artha, lit. 
objects], i.e. a ‘branch of learning’ (sastra). ‘Establishment on the basis of another 
proved thesis’ (adhikarana-samsthiti) is the establishment of an object which ‘is 
consequential to* {anusakta) ‘another proved thesis* (adhikarana). ‘Establishment 
on the basis of a tentative assumption [of the opponent’s thesis]’ (abhyupagama- 
samsthiti) is the acceptance of an object not critically examined. 'Proved doctrine 
on the basis of a tentative assumption’ (abhyupagama-siddhSnta) is for the purpose 
of determining the specific nature of an object. 

However, because of the ‘diflerence of the branches of learning* (tantra^ 

bhedat )— 


Sutra 27 

Because of the ‘differences in the modes of 
establishment’ {samsthiti-arthantara^bhQyUt), it is 
four-fold : 1) ‘establishment on the basis of the 
[unanimity] of all the branches of learning* 
(sarva-tantrasamsthiti), 2) ‘establishment on the 
basis of one’s own branch of learning* (prati~ 
kmtra-:dddh3nta), 3) ‘establishment as the basis 
;jc»f another proved thesis* {odhikarana-sarpstMti) 
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and 4) 'establishment on the basis of a tenta¬ 
tive assumption [of the opponent]* {abhyu- 
pagama-samsthiti), // i, 1. 27 // 


NySya^sIitia i. 1.28 


Bh3sya 

Now, these four modes of establishment are different from one another. 


Elucidation 

s 

The first form of proved doctrine mentioned in the first interpretation of the previcus 
satrOf viz. establishment on the basis of a branch of learning is sub-divided into two 
forms, namely establishment on the basis of the unanimity of all the branches of learning 
and establishment on the basis of one's own branch of learning. This is due to, as 
VStsyayana points out, 'differences among the branches of learning* (tantra-bheda). 


Of these— 


Bhasya 


Sutra 28 

Proved doctrine on the basis of [the unanimity 
of] all the branches of learning is an object 'not 
contradicted by’ (a-viruddha) any of the other 
branches of learning and admitted in one’s 
own branch of learning. // i. 1. 28 // 

Bhasya 

As for example, 1) the senses like the olfactory etc., 2) the objects of the 
senses like smell etc., 3) the elements like earth etc. and 4) the obtainment oP 
valid knowledge of an object by the pramSna-a. 

m 

Elucidation 

The expression *not contradicted by* {aviruddha) in the sUtra is used to signify that 
an object, though not mentioned by all the branches of learning and yet not specifically 
rejected by them, is to be regarded as the proved doctrine based on all the branches of 
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learning. If it is admitted by one’s own branch of learning. Thus, e.g., the illegitlniacy 
of the use of cAa/n andys//in a debate is admitted only in the Ny&ya system and not 
specifically rejected by any other system ; thus it is a sarva-tantra-siddhSnta. 


Sutra 29 

‘Proved doctrine on the basis of one’s own 
branch of learning’ is an object which is accep¬ 
ted in ‘one’s own allied branch of learning* 
{samana-tantra) but not accepted in other bran¬ 
ches of learning’ (prati-tantra), // i. 1. 29 // 


Bhasya 

For example* (the pratitantra-siddhSnta-s) of the Simkhyas are : the non¬ 
existent never comes into being, nor is the existent -absolutely destroyed ; the 
conscious [selves] are without modification ; modification occurs in body, senses 
and mind, in the objects and their causes [i.e. mahat, aharnkdra and the five tanmd- 
tra-s]. [The pratitantra-siddhanta-i] of the followers of Yoga are : the creation of 
the material world is due to karma (i.e. adrsta); evils (dosa) and motivation (pravrtti) 
are the causes of karma; the conscious [selves] are characterised by their respective 
qualities [i.e. knowledge, desire, aversion]; the non-existent comes into being and 
the existent is absolutely destroyed. 


Elucidation 

Vatsyayana mentions a number of theses maintained by ‘the followers of Yoga’ 
(yogdnam). The word yoga, when derived by adding the suffix ac in the sense of ‘having*, 
means the followers of Yoga. But whom does Vatsyayana refer to as the followers of 
Yoga ? They cannot obviously be the followers of the well-known Yoga system, closely 
allied to the Sflmkhya, because the theses mentioned are quite contrary to the doctrines 
held*by them. Therefore, by the followers of Yoga are to be understood here the 
NaiySyikas and the Vaile^ikas, who are traditionally known as the ^iva yogiU’S. The 
theses mentionbd by VatsySyana as the pratitantra-siddhSnta of the followers of Yoga are 
characteristic of both the NaiySyikas and the Vai^efikas. From a remote antiquity they 
had their own methods and practices of yoga, which came down through their line of 
preceptors. The NaiyAyikas were known as yogin-a belonging to the l§aiva and the 
P&£upata sects. This is evident from the statement of the Jaina philosopher Gu^aranta 
(Earka^edtasythdipiki^p, 3l)» 
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* In any case, the Vai^esika system was known as Yoga even in ancient times sfnd the 
Vai^esika philosophers were accordingly characterised as the *folIower8 of yoga*. The 
Jaina philosopher Vidy&nanda SvSmi, in his work PatraparlksS, quotes a sfitra of KanSda 
(viz. VaiSesika-sutra iv. 1. 1.) and adds, “As it is said by the followers o( yoga'*. Further, 
Gunaratna opens his discussion of the Ny&ya view with the words ; “The Naiydyikas, 
also known as the yauga-s". Therefore, according to the ancient tradition, VStsySyana 
mentions the theses of the Vai^esikas as characteristic of the followers of yoga. 

Praiastapada says that Kangda received insight into the Vaisesika doctrines as a 
result of pleasing Mahelvara by the ‘supernatural power* (vibhuti) attained through the 
practice of yoga However, it needs to be remembered further that these Vaisesika 
doctrines are also the doctrines of the Naiyayikas. Uddyotakara also says that the 
pratltantra-siddhanta of the followers of yoga is that the senses are ‘made of material 
elements* {bhautika), while that of the follwers of the SSmkhya is that the senses are not 
made of the material elements. The thesis referred to here as that of the follower of 
yoga is shared alike by the Naiyayikas and Vai^esikas. Therefore, the theses under 
discussion are not exclusively those of the Vaisesikas. By the followers of yoga are thus 
to be understood the followers of both Nyaya urd Vaisesika systems. Phanibhusana 
suggests that the followers of both Nyaya and Vaisesika doctrines are called the followers 
of yoga in the following sense. The word yoga also means samyoga or conjunction. Both 
the Naiy&yikas and the Vaisesikas are followers of yoga because both subscribe to the 
doctrine of creation through the conjunction of atoms. 


Sutra 30 

‘Proved doctrine as the basis of another proved 
thesis* {adhikarana-siddhanta) is the object 
which, when proved, also proves certain other 
objects. // i. 1. 30 // 


BhSsya 

When, an object being proved, there follows [the proof of] other objects and 
the existence of which is not proved without the latter—the basis on which depends 
[the proof of these other objects] is the ‘proved doctrine as the basis of another 
proved thesis*. For example, the knower [i.e. the self] is distinct from the senses, 
because the same object is perceived by the visual as well as the tactual sense [cf, 
NyOya^sUtra iii 1.1]. Here the correlated theses are: the multiplicity of the senses ; 
the senses have fixed objects ; the probans for the inference of the senses are the 
perceptions of their respective objects ; the senses are the aids to knowledge for the 
kflower ; the substratum of quality is substance which is itself different from the 
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qualities like smell etc. and the conscious [selves] are not restricted to fixed objects.* 
These theses are proved when the aforementioned thesis [viz. that the self is distinct 
from the senses] is proved.Without these, again, that cannot be established. 


Elucidation 

Adhikarana-siddhanta is interpreted in two ways. First, it means the admission of 
such an object which, when proved, also proves a number of correlated objects. Secondly, 
it means the correlated objects themselves which are proved as a consequence of the proof 
of anqther object. ■ The first interpretation is upheld by Vatsyayana and Vacaspati Mijra, 
the second by Uddyotakara. 


Sutra 31 

Troved doctrine on the basis of a tentative 
assumption [of the opponent’s thesis]’ (abhyu- 
pagama-siddhanta) is the object which is accepted 
without proof for the purpose of examining its 
specific character. // i. 1. 31 // 


Bhdsya 

When an object is accepted without examination [for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining its specific character, it is called abhyupagama-siddhanta}. Thus, e.g., one 
may say : Let sound be admitted to be a substance; but is it eternal or non-eternal ? 
Thus, admitting it to be a substance, its specific character, namely its eternality or 
non-eternality, is examined. This abhyupagama-siddhanta is employed for demonstrat¬ 
ing the excellence of one’s own intellect and for the condemnation of other's intellect. 


Elucidation 

• Abhyupagama-slddhSnta also is explained in two ways. First, as Vfitsyfiyana 
explains, it is the-tentative admission of a thesis of the opponent for further critical 
examination ofthe opponent’s claim as to its specific nature. For example, according 
to a section of the Mimimsakas [later represented by Kumfirila], sound is a substance 
and it is eternal. The Naiydyikas, on the other hand, view sound as a quality and as 
non-eternal. But the NaiySyika may tentatively grant that sound is a substance; even 
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adAiUiog this he proceeds to show that it caonot be eteraal. This* tentative admission 
of the opponent's thesis is thus designed eventually to prove the superiority of his own 
thesis and the unacceptibility of the MlmSmsS view that sound is eterngl. 

According to Uddyotakara. however, abhyupagama-slddhSnta is the acceptance of 
a thesis which is implicitly admitted, though not stated in so many words, by the 
discussion of the nature of the object in the basic treatise of one's own system. Thus, 
e.g., the NySya-stitra does not state in so many words that mind is a sense. But from 
the critical discussions about the nature of mind in this treatise, it is clear that mind is 
admitted to be a sense. The acceptance of mind as a sense on the part of the NaiySyika 
is an abhyupagama-siddhdnta. V&caspati Milra and Udayana also follow this interpre¬ 
tation. • 

Phanibhusana, however, argues that from the point of view of ValsySyana the 
admission of mind as a sense would be an example of sarva-tantra-siddhSnta, because it is 
contradicted by no other system. 

HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON 

THE DEFINITION OF PROVED DOCTRINE BASED ON NYAYA 
{nyayasraya-siddhanta-laksana prakarana) 


Bhdaya 

Now are discussed the inference-components. 


Sutra 32 

The inference-components (avayava) are : 'the 
preliminary statement of the thesis’ (pratijnS), 
the proban (Ae/u), the exemplification (uda- 
horana), the application (upanaya) and the 
conclusion (nigamana). // \. 1. 32 // 


Elucidation 

This section, in which Gautama discusses the five inference- components, is kooivc 
as the 'section on nySya* (nySya-prakaratfa). The term nydya means the statement of the 
five inference-components in the order as specified in this sUtra. VAtsySyana has already 
said (on NySya-sGtra i. 1.1), “This is nySya par excellence.** ^ 
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laference is generally divided into two forms, svUrtha and parUrtha. By the former 
is meant inference for the sake of determining truth for one's own sake. The statement 
of the five components is not a precondition for such an inference. ParSrtha’anumSna or 
an inference for the sake of others, however, presupposes the explicit statement of these 
components, i.e. the employment of nyaya par excellence. 

In a debate, the two contestants offer contradictory theses. Somebody listening to 
both these gets perplexed as to which of the two theses is correct. For the purpose of 
convincing him, both the contestants explicitly state the inference*componentB in favour 
of their respective theses. Hence is the need of nyaya. As Gangeia says, the application 
of nyaya is a precondition for the inference for others. 

The very possibility of inference for others was questioned by some. Inference 
means the cause of inferential knowledge or the inferential knowledge itself, while there 
is neither empirical nor textual ground to defend the possibility of such a cause or know¬ 
ledge being for the sake of others. It may be answered that inference is said to be for 
the sake of others because the propositions expressing the inference are employed for the 
sake of others. But then propositions conveying a perceptual knowledge should as well 
be considered as perception for the sake of others. As against this view ^ridhara argues 
that the propositions expressing the inferential process ultimately cause an inferential 
knowledge in others (i.e. the third party listening to the debate). That is why the in¬ 
ference is said to be for the sake of others. 

According to Jayanta Bhatta, inference for others is nothing but the propositions 
conveying the inference-components in their totality. Gangela, however,' views these 
propositions as only causing the inference for others. Dharmakirti, in his NySyabindu, 
says that the proposition expressing the proban with ‘three marks’ {tri-rupa)^, though 
actually the cause of the inferential knowledge, stands in a secondary sense also for its 
effect, viz. the inference for the sake of others. 

As for the actual number of inference-components, there are different views. 
According to some there are ten such components while others admit only three. The 
Naiyaylkas hold the view that there are five inference-components and Uddyotakara 
argues that the present sutra is designed to specify these. VStsyfiyana, however,only 
mentions and rejects the view of ten inference-components here. 

Bhasya 

'Some other NaiySyikas* {eke naiySyikah) claim that the nyaya consists of 
ten compoupnts. [The additional five components are] enquiry doubt 

1. The three marks of a valid proban are : 1) presence in the subject {p<d(sasattva) 2) presence in an 
indisputable locus of the probandum {iapakyuattva) and 3) absence in an indisputable locus of the 
absence of the probandum {vipak^^sattva). 


^a 


i 
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i»amSaya)t *ipprdieB8ion of the potency [of the prand^t to. reveal the natoro of 
the pramya-sY {iakya-prSpU), Incentive (prayojana) and 'dispelling of doubt* 
{seapSaya-vyudasa), [Now the question is :] Why, then, these are pot meationed 7 
Enquiry is that which provokes the desire for definite knowledge of an object 
'vaguely known’ (a-pratiyamana). Why does one enquire about an object vaguely 
known ? Because, after ascertaining the true nature of the object, I shall either 
avoid or accept or be indifferent to it. Thus, the result of ascertaining the true 
nature of the object is either the ‘knowledge which produces aversion’ {kana-buddhi) 
or 'knowledge which produces attraction’ {upadana-buddhi) or ‘knowledge which 
produces indifference’ (upeksa-buddhi). One is led to inquire for the sake of such 
a knowledge. However, such an enquiry does not prove the existence of any 
object [and as such, is redundant as an inference-component]. 

Doubt (samSaya)f the basis of enquiry, is contiguous to right knowledge 
because it is the perception of two contradictory characteristics. Of these two 
contradictory characteristics, one is proved to be correct. Though separately 
mentioned [by Qautama], it [doubt] does not prove any object [and as such is 
redundant as an inference-component]. 

Apprehension of potency is [the determination] for the knower that the 
pram3pa-a are capable of revealing the pramey-s. It is not related as a component 
to the ‘propositions proving a thesis’ (sadhaka‘vakya—-'mftTtnct-compontiit\ as are 
the ‘preliminary statement of the thesis’ (pratijfia)^ etc. 

Incentive [for the application of nydya] is the determination of truth (tattva). 
It is the result arrived at by the propositions proving a thesis and not a component 
part [of this group of propositions]. ^ 

Dispelling of doubt is the demonstration of the defect in the opponent's 
thesis. It serves the purpose of arriving at the knowledge of truth by negating it 
[i e. the opponent’s view]. But it is not a component part of the group of pro¬ 
positions proving a thesis. 

In a debate, enquiry etc. are useful in so far as they help in proving the 
thesis under consideration. However, as having [direct] efScacy in proving a thesis, 
[only] pratifHa etc. become the divisions or parts or components of the group of 
propositions proving a thesis. 


Elucidation 

I 

Vfitsyfiyana refers to some ancient NaiySyikas according to whonr the' inference* 
components are ten in number. From a passage lit the TukHdtpika [a commentary on 
livarakfsna’s Sarpkhya-'kanka], it appears that a section of SSmkhya philosophers held 
such a view. Phapibhfisana, however, points out that the view held by them is not exactly 
the same as referred to by Vfitsyfiyana. » 
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Tbe five additional components mentioned by them are enquiry etc. Thbngh 
VfltsySyana discards the claim that these additional five are actual inference-components, 
he does not reject their utility as such. Uddyotakara explains their real utility in the sense 
that these are the pre-conditions for a debate : without enquiry etc, the question of the 
application of nyHya does not arise. 


BhS^ya 

Of the five inference-components as divided in the previous siBra — 


SQtra 3S 

Treliminary statement of the thesis (prar(/^fi) 
is the 'specific mention of the probandum 
\sadhya-nirdesa). If i. 1. 33 // 


Bhasya 

PratifHa is the specific mention of the probandum, I, e. the proposition 
stating a specified subject as qualified by the characteristic sought to be proved [of 
it], e.g. sound is non-eternal. 


Elucidation 

The word sSdhya is used in two senses, viz. 1) the probandum and 2) the subject as 
characterised by the probandum {sUdhya-dharml or paksa), V&tsyayana takes the word as 
used in the present sStra in the second sense. 


Saira34 

The proban (ketu) is the proposition stating the 
*cau8e of the establishment of the probadum 
{sSdhya-sSdhana) through the resemblance 
[of the subject or pakfa) with the 'instance 
jeited* // i, 1.34 // 
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* BhSsya • 

The proban is the proposition conveying the proof for [the establishment 
of] the probandum [in the subject] through the resemblaoce [of the subject or paksa] 
with the instance cited. [In other words,] the proban is the specification'of a 
characteristic as proving the probandum—a characteristic which is perceived in the 
subject in the same way in which it is perceived in the instance cited. For example, 
'because it is something produced’ [in the inference : sound is non-eternal]. It is 
found [in the instance of pot etc.] that whatever is produced is non-eternal. 


Elucidation 

Proban (heiu) is of two kinds—based on similarity (sSdharmya) and based on dis¬ 
similarity (yaidharntya). The present sutra defines the first kind of proban as that by 
virtue of the presence of which the subject resembles the instance cited. For example, 
in the inference "Sound is non-eternal”, the subject "sound” resembles the instance 
cited, viz. “the pot”, in "being something produced,” Hence "being something produced” 
is the proban of the inference. 

A characteristic perceived either in the instance cited alone or in the subject alone 
cannot be a proban for an inference. As perceived in the instance cited, it gives us the 
knowledge of co-existence of the characteristic with the probandum. Perceived over 
again in the subject, it becomes the ground for the inference of the probandum in the 
subject. 


Bhasya 

Is this alone the definition of a proban ? The answer is in the negative. 
What then 7 


SSira 35 

Similarly, [the proban is the proposition stating 
the cause of the establishment of the proban¬ 
dum] through the dissimilarity (vaidharmya) [of 
the subject or paksa with the instance cited]. 
//i.1.35// 


Bhasya 

[The second kind of] proban is the proposition conveying the proof for the 
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establishment of the probandum [in the subject] through the dis-similarity [(>jr 
the subject] with the instance cited. How ? Sound is non-eternal, because it is 
something produced. Whatever is not-produced is etetnal, e.g., substances like the 
self etc. 


Elucidation 

The second form of proban, viz. proban based on dis-similarity, is explained here. 
Just as a proban based on similarity implies an instance similar to the subject in possess¬ 
ing the same characteristic, so also a proban based on dis-similarity implies an instance 
which is dis-similar to the subject in possessing a contrary characteristic. That is why 
VStsyayana mentions for the same inference an instance with a contrary characteristic, 
namely the self, which is not produced. 

Uddyotakara, however, says that the example given by VStsyayana of the proban 
based on dis-similarity is not acceptable. In this example, the proban remains as a matter 
of fact the same as that of sSdharmya-helu; what is different is only the mode of 
expression, which difference, again, is due only to the difference of the instance cited. 
A proban genuinely based on dis-similarity is called for only in an inference where there 
is no agreed instance based on similarity. Thus, e.g., while arguing against the deniers of 
the self that “the living body possesses a soul, because it is characterised by vital breath'*, 
it is not possible to find an agreed instance based on similarity, because according to the 
deniers of the soul no living body possesses it. Failing to find an instance based on simi¬ 
larity, an instance dis-similar to the subject—e.g. the pot—is to be resorted to. Thus the 
inference would be : “The living body must possess a soul, because it is characterised by 
vital breath. What does not possess a soul is not characterised by vital breath, e.g. 
the pot.” The proban “being characterised by vital breath” is based on dis-similarity, 
because, according to both the parties, the subject, viz. the living body, possesses the vital 
breath, whereas the instance cited—viz. the pot—does not possess it. Gangela also accepts 
this instance cited by Uddyotakara. 

But Phanibhusana argues that V3tsy&yana takes the real purport of these two sutra-s 
as that the two forms of proban differ from each other due to the difference in the instance 
cited. When the instance cited is similar to the subject, the proban is one based on 
similarity. When the instance cited is dis-similar to the subject, the proban is one based 
on dis-similarity. There is no rule that the proban based on dis-similarity is to be taken 
only when an instance based on similarity is not possible. 

In explaining these two iS/ru-s, Jayanta Bhalta argues that the primary purpose of 
Gautama is to give a general definition of proban as that ‘which proves the existence of 
the probandum in the subject* (sSdhya-sddhana), Without such a general definition, neither 
the second inference-component, viz. the statement of the proban or hetu^ nor the 
subsequent discussion of pseudo-probans (hetvSbhSsa) can be legitimate. Jayanta claims 
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that bver and above offering tbe general definition of proban, these two sBtra-a define the 
two forms of proban, namely 1) the proban ‘having agreement in presence as well as 
agreement in absence* (anvaya-vyatirekf) with the probandum and 2) the proban having 
only 'agreement in absence’ {vyatirekl) with the probandum, , 

Jayanta refers to another interpretation offered by others according to which these 
two sQtra-a are to be understood together as referring to only one form of proban, namely 
*a proban based on both similarity and dis-sirailarity’ (sadharmya-vaidharmya-hetu). 
According to this interpretation, therefore, every inference roust have in its favour two 
instances, one similar and the other dis-similar to the subject. 

Phanibhusana argues that this other interpretation cannot be accepted. Gautama 
would not have felt the need of two separate siitra-a if his real purpose were to dwfine 
only one form of proban. Nor is the proban based on both similarity and dis-similarity 
the only form of proban, because there may be a proban based on similarity alone. Further, 
V&tsy§yana in his commentary on Nyaya-sutra i. 1. 39 clearly asserts that probans have 
two forms according to the nature of the instances cited. 

Though admitting that a general definition of proban is implied in the previous 
sGtra, Phanibhfisana argues against Jayanta’s view that such a general definition is 
the primary purpose of the two sUtra-s. Gautama, as a matter of fact, designs this 
section to discuss the five inference-components and as such his main objective here is 
to mention tbe second inference-component, namely the 'proposition stating the proban* 
(heiu-vSkya), [Moreover, tbe grammatical peculiarity of the previous !uira goes against 
Jayanta’s view.] 


Sutra 36 

Exemplification {udaharam) is a proposition 
stating an instance (drstanta) which being 
'similar to the subject’ {sadhya-sadharmya) 
‘possesses its characteristic’ {tat-dharma-bhavH). 
n i. 1. 36 // 


Bhdsya ^ 

Similarity with tbe subject means possessing the same characteristic [as 
possessed by tbe subject]. An object becomes an instance by virtue of possessing 
the characteristic of it [i.e. of tbe subject] because of its similarity with the subject. 
The expression tat-dharma [of the sGtra] means ‘the characteristic of it' and 'of it* 
means 'of the s8dhya\ SQdhya, again, is of two kinds : 1) a chffracteristic as 
belonging to a subject (dharmin), e.g. non-eternality as belonging to sound and 
2) a subject as qualified by a characteristic, e.g., sound is non-eternal [i.e. sound as 
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characterised by non-eternality]. Here, by loentiooiog the word tat [tat^^^s&dhyty 
in the expression tat-dharma-bhSvljt the second [kind of sSdhya] is meant. Why ? 
Because of the separate mention of the word dhatma [characteristic]. [The word 
tat means the sBdhya. SSdhya may mean either a characteristic or a subject. In the 
present context, tat or sSdhya means only the latter, because in the expression tat- 
dharma-bfavl, the word dharma or characteristic is mentioned over again.] Tat- 
dharma-bhSva means the presence of the characteristic of the subject. The instance 
in which there is a presence of this characteristic is an instance which being similar 
to the subject possesses its characteristic. And this is known as the exemplification. 
It is observed that the objects like the cooking pot etc., which have the character¬ 
istic of being produced, are non-eternal.]t 

Now, whatever is produced is said to have the characteristic of being pro¬ 
duced. Again, it [i e. the object with the characteristic of being produced] does 
not come into being as already existing [i.e. *being produced* means 'being 
previously non-existing’]. It discards its intrinsic nature [at the time of its destruc¬ 
tion] and is completely destroyed. Thus it [i e., whatever has the characteristic of 
being produced] is non-eternal. In this way, the characteristic of being produced 
is the proban and hon-eternality is the probandum. This 'proban-probandum 
relation* (sadhya-sSdfiana-bhava) between two characteristics is found to exist 
somewhere [i.e. in some object], because of similarity [i.e. the similarity between the 
instance cited and the subject of inference]. Perceiving this proban-probandum 
relation in an instance, one infers it also in the case of sound. [Thus :] Sound is 
also non-eternai, beciuse it has the characteristic of being produced, e.g. the 
cooking pot etc. It is called exemplification {udSharamX because by this is exempli¬ 
fied (udahriyate) the proban-probandum relation. 


Elucidation 

The third inference-component is exemplification. It is of two kinds, based on 
similarity (sddharmya-udBharana) and based on dis-similarity (vaidharmya-udSharana), 
In this sUtra Gautama explains the former. Since, however, a general definition of 
exemplification is called for, VStsy&yana adds it in the concluding sentences of bis com¬ 
mentary by the etymological analysis of the word udSharana itself. Thus, exemplification 
• * 

1. Though not found in the available texts of the bha^ya, Pba^ibhu^ona adds within brackets this sentence 
to the bhasya under the impression that from Uddyotakara’s esplanation it appears that such a sentence 
might have originally belonged to the text of the bhS^ya and moreover, a sentence like this appears 
to be quite appropriate for the context. 
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is ftD instance by which is exemplified the proban probandum relation between two 
characteristics, 

Vfitsyftyana explains as follows the first form of exemplification, namely that 
based on similarity. In the inference, “Sound is non-eternal, because it is produced”, 
the cooking pot may be taken as the udSharana. The characteristic of being produced 
exists in the cooking pot, and therefore it is non-eternal. It was non-existent before its 
production and it will be non-existent after its destruction. The same characteristic of 
being produced exists in sound also. The subject of the inference, viz. sound, and the 
instance cited, viz. the cooking pot, are thus similar. In the udaharana, the two character¬ 
istics, viz. being produced and being non-eternal, are found to co-exist. This establishes 
the proban-probandum relation between these two. From the perception of this pi'oban- 
probandum relation it is inferred that sound, which possesses the characteristic of being 
produced, also possesses the characteristic of being non-eternal. 

As is evident fro Vgtsy&yana*s illustration, the propositions stating the udaharana 
should mention not only the proban-probandum relation but also a concrete instance in 
which the relation can be perceived. In the case of the inference under discussion, the 
proposition conveying the udSharana is : Whatever possesses the characteristic of being 
produced has the characteristic of being non-eternal, c.g, the cooking pot. However, 
Oangela thinks that the mention of a concrete instance in the proposition conveying the 
udaharana^ being casual, is not universally necessary. According to him, therefore, the 
udaharana-vSkya may simply be : Whatever possesses the characteristic of being produced 
has the characteristic of being non-eternal. 


Sutra 37 

[Exemplification is also a proposition stating 
an instance which] 'being opposite in character 
to that’ {iat’Viparyayat) [i.e. being dis-similar to 
the subject or sadhya-dharmi] is 'opposite in 
nature' {viparita) [i.e. does not possess the 
characteristic of the subject.] // i. 1. 37 // 


Bh&sya 

The expression that 'exemplification is an instance* [of the previous sfitra] 
is to be read along with the expressions of the present Exemplification is 

also a proposition stating an instance which 'being dis-similar to the subject* 
{sddhya-vaidharmydt) 'does not possess the characteristic* (a-tat-dharma-bhSvl) of the 
subject. Sound is non-eternal, because it has the characteristic of being produced; 
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whsftever is not-produced is eternal, e g. the self etc. Now, the instance like that' 
of the self, is dis-similar to the subject, because it has the characteristic of being 
not-produced; and hence it does not possess the characteristic of the subject. In 
other words, the characteristic of being non-eteroai, which exists in the subject, is 
not present in it [i.e. in the instance]. Finding in the instance like that of the self, 
that being not-produced it cannot be eternal, one Infers the contrary in sound. 
Having the characteristic of being produced, sound is non-eternal. 

For a proban based on similarity, the exemplification is a proposition stating 
an instance which, being similar to the subject, possesses its characteristic. For a 
proban based on dis-similarity, the exemplification is a proposition stating an 
instance which, being dis-similar to the subject, does not possess the characteristic 
of the subject. One, finding the two characteristics as having proban-probandum 
relation in the instance mentioned first, also infers their proban-probandum relation 
in the subject. One, finding that of the two characteristics the absence of one is 
accompanied by the absence of the other in the instance mentioned second, infers 
in the subject the existence of one from the existence of the other. Now the 
pseudo-probans are not probans at all, because this [proban-probandum relation 
indicated by the instance cited] does not exist in the case of the pseudo-proban. 

This potentiality of the proban and the exemplification, being extremely 
subtle and understood only with great difiSculty, can be realised only by the 
accomplished. 


Elucidation 

The proban-probandum relation in the case of an ‘exemplification based on dis¬ 
similarity* is the relation of the absence of one characteristic with that of another. Thus, 
e.g.. in the instance of the self we find the absence of being not-produced as related to 
the absence of being non-eternal. Such an invariable relation between two cases of 
absence is known as vyatireka-vydpti, for vyatireka means absence or abhSva. However, 
the form of the vyatireka-vyBpU incorporated in the illustration of exemplification based 
on dis-similarity as given by VStsy&yana is characterised as illogical by Vicaspati 
Mi^ra. The proper form of the vyatireka-vySpti is; Wherever there is the ‘absence 
of the probandum’ {sBdhya-abhQva), there is the ‘absence of the proban’ (Ae/tf- 
abhUva), But Vitsyfiyana reverses the order and gives the form as: Wherever there 
is the absence‘of the proban, there is the absence of the probandum. Thus, the 
form of the vyatireka-vydpti incorporated in the example given by VStsyflyana is: 
Wherever there is the ‘absence of being produced* there is the ‘absence of being 
non-eternal*. But its proper form should have been : Wherever there is the ‘absence 
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of*beiog non-eternar, there is the 'absence of being produced’. Though in'certain 
cases, the form of vyatireka-vydpti given by VStsyiyana may not create serious logical 
difficulty, in certain other cases it is clearly untenable. Thus, e.g., in the case of 
the inference of fire from smoke, the vyatireka-vydpti cannot have the form ; Wherever 
there is the absence of smoke, there is the absence of fire. Because in the case of the 
red-hot iron-ball, there is no smoke though there is fire. The correct form here, therefore, 
is t Wherever there is the absence of fire, there is the absence of smoke. Accordingly, 
Jayanta Bhatta also interprets the sutra in a different way. The expression tat-viparyaydt 
means *from the absence of the probandum’ and the expression viparitam means 'the 
absence of the proban.’ In other words, Jayanta interprets the iutra as meaning : the 
case for the exemplification based on dis-similarity would be a case where the absence of 
the proban is inferred from the absence of the probandum. 

Phanibhfisana, however, points out that there are, as a matter of fact, two types 
of vydpti, called sama-vydpti and visama-vydpti. The universal velation between the 
proban and the probandum, in other words, is of two kinds, viz convertible and non- 
convertible. In the former case, the relative position of the proban and the probandum 
can be interchanged, whereas in the latter this cannot be done. The example mentioned 
by Vatsydyana is a case of sama-vyapti, where the position of the proban and the proban¬ 
dum can be interchanged. Only in case of visama-vySpti, the form given by Vacaspati 
Milra and others needs to be strictly maintained. 

While explaining exemplification based on similarity, VatsySyana says, "One 
finding two characteristics as having proban-probandum relation in the instance...also 
infers their proban-probandum relation in the subject”. Thus, VStsySyana's view amounts 
to this : While perceiving smoke and fire in the kitchen, one perceives the coexistence of 
that particular smoke with that particular fire. Afterwards, on perceiving smokt in the 
hill one perceives that this particular smoke is similar to the smoke perceived in the 
kitchen. From this one infers that this smoke also coexists with a particular fire, viz. 
the fire in the hill. Thus, in Vatsyfiyana’s view, the coexistence between smoke and fire 
perceived in the instance cited is but the coexistence of a particular smoke and a particular 
fire. Such a relatien is generally called visesa-vyapti or an invariable relation between 
two particulars. From this is inferred the relation between smoke and fire in the 
bill. 

But VIcaspati Mi^ra does not subscribe to such a view. Gangela also argues that 
while perceiving smoke and fire in the kitchen, one perceives the coexistence of smoke 
in general with fire in general, because, while perceiving smoke and fire in the kitchen, 
one also perceives all cases of smoke and fire through an extraordinary sense-object 
contact called sBmanya-laksanS-pratydsatti : a perception of smoke is also a perception 
of smokeness inhering in the smoke and this smokeness establishes an extra-ordinary 
contact with all cases of smoke with the sense concerned. Sinfilar is the case of 
the perception of fire. This perception of the coexistence of all smoke with all 
fire leaves behind a reminiscent impression, which is revived when one perceives later 
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the stnoke in the bill. One thus recalls that all cases of smoke are cases of fire and hence 
infers that this case of smoke in the hill is also a case of fire. 

The problem of inference will be discussed further under NySya-sGtra ii. 1. 37ff. 


Sutra 38 

Application {upanaya) is the proposition which 
characterises the subject as ‘this is similar' 
{tatha) [to the instance cited] or as ‘this is not 
similar' (na tatha) [to the instance cited] 
‘according to the nature of the instance cited’ 
(udaharanapeksa). // i. 1. 38 If 


Bhasya 

The expression udSharattapeksa means ‘being determined by the instance 
cited* or ‘being dependant on the nature of the instance cited' (udsharana-vaia). 
The expression ‘being dependant on’ (vasah) means potency. In the instance having 
similarity with the subject, it is found that the objects like the cooking pot, which 
have the characteristic of being produced, are non-eternal. [This leads to] the 
assertion of the characteristic of being produced regarding the subject [of the 
inference, viz.] sound : like the cooking pot sound has the characteristic of being 
produced. Again, in the instance having dis-similarity with the subject, it is found 
that the objects like the self, which have the characteristic of being not-produced, 
are eternal. [This leads to] the assertion of the characterisation of sound as being 
something produced, through the assertion which negates the characteristic of being 
not-produced in respect of sound : unlike the self, sound does not have the 
characteristic of being not-produced. These two forms of assertion result from 
the two forms of instance cited. This is called assertion (upasarnhara) because by 
this is asserted [the subject as characterised by the proban having an invariable 
relation with the probandum]. 


Elucidation 

• A 

In the present sfi/rj, Gautama gives the general definition of application {upanaya) 
as ‘the proposition which characterises the subject according to the nature of the instance 
cited’. Its two specific forms are mentioned by him by the expressions; 1) /a/M or 
‘this is similar to the instance cited* and 2) na tathS or ‘this is not similar to the igstance 
cited/ 
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*VSt8yftyana illustrates the first form of application thus : One ascertains that sound 
has the characteristic of being produced, which is perceived in the instance of the cooking 
pot as invariably related to the characteristic of being non-eternal. This assertion, based 
on the instance of similarity, of the subject as possessing the proban which is jnvariably 
related to the probandum is the first form of application. 

The second form of application is illustrated thus; One ascertains that sound does 
not possess the characteristic of being not-produced, which characteristic is perceived 
in the instance of the self as invariably related to the characteristic of being eternal. This 
assertion, based on the instance of dis-simiiarity of the subject as possessing the proban 
[i.e. the absence of the characteristic of being not-produced=the presence of the character¬ 
istic of being produced] which is invariably related to the probandum [i.e. the absence of 
the characteristic of being eternal=tbe characteristic of being non-eternal] is the second 
form of application. 

Application in both these forms contains the vyapti or the invariable relation between 
the proban and the probandum. In the first form of application the vyapti is ativayl, i.e. 
based on the agreement in presence. In the second form of application the vySpti is 
vyatirekl, i e. based on the agreement in absence. 

Gafigela defines application as a proposition which lead.s to the form of perception 
technically called ‘the third perception of the proban’ {irtiya-linga-paramarsa) [See under 
Nyaya-sUtra i. 1. 5J. 


Bhasya 


In spite of the proban being of two forms, the exemplification being of tw^ 
forms and, consequently, the application being of two forms, that which remains 
the same is— 


SUtra 39 

The conclusion {nigamam) which is the restate¬ 
ment {punah-vacana) of the ‘preliminary state¬ 
ment of the thesis’ (pratijria) 'along with the 
statement of the proban’ {hetu-apadesSt). 
H i. 1. 39 II 


Bhdsya 

After the statement of the proban based on similarity or dis-similarity fo 
accordance with the nature of the instance cited, it is finally concluded : Therefore, 
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sound is non-eternal, because it has the characteristic of being produced. It is 
called nigamana, because by it the four propositions, viz. pratijfid, hetu, udSharana 
and upanaya are made to ‘converge into* {nigamyante) a single coherent meaning. 
By ‘convergence into* is meant 'becoming efficacious’ (samarthyante), i.e. ‘being 
interrelated’ {sambadhyante). 

When the proban is based on similarity, the inference {y&kyat i.e. ny&ya- 
ySkya) is the group of the five propositions, viz. 

1) The preliminary statement.of the thesis is : Sound is non-eternal, 

2) The proban is : Because of having the characteristic of being produced. 

3) The exemplification is : Objects like the cooking pot having the charac¬ 
teristic of being produced are non-eternal. 

4) The application is : Similarly, sound also has the characteristic of 
being produced. 

5) The conclusion is : Therefore, sound is non-eternal, because it has the 
characteristic of being produced. 

When, again, the proban is based on dis-similarity ; 

1) Sound is non-eternal. 

2) Because of having the characteristic of being produced.^ 

3) Objects like the self, not having the characteristic of being produced, are 
found to be eternal. 

4) But sound does not have the characteristic of being not-produced. 

5) Therefore, sound is non-eternal, because it has the characteristic of being 
produced. 


Elucidation 

Vacaspati Milra points out that the conclusion is not a mere repetition of the 
preliminary statement of the thesis. At the stage of the preliminary statement of the 
thesis, it is merely a tentative assertion and remains yet to be proved. At the stage of 
the conclusion, however, it is re-stated as already proved. 


Bhdsya 

The instruments of valid knowledge [underlying the inference^omponents], 
which converge in such an inference consisting of the group of these components, 

1. Though this proban seems to be identical with the proban ba.<ed on similarity, in VltsySyana’s view the 
real differeace between the two probans is due to the difference between the two instances cited for 
them. 
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ciiitabliBh the theBiSi being related with one another. Thie convergence*is 
[as follows]. 

The preliminary statement of the thesis is based on verbal testimony. 
Because the 'communication of a trustworthy person* (dpta-upadeh) is 'established 
more firmly’ (praUsandhana) and because the trustworthiness of persons other than 
the seers [regarding super-empirical subjects or alaukika^visaya^] is not accepted. 
The proban is inference, because by perceiving [the invariable relation between 
the proban and the probandum] in the instance cited true knowledge [of the 
proban] is arrived at. This is explained in the commentary on exemplification 
[i.e. on NySya-sStra i. 1. 36-7]. Exemplification is based on perception, because 
what is not perceived is proved by the perceived. Application is comparison 
(upamdna), because the assertion is in the form : 'This is similar* (tathd Hi). 
Further, because even in the case of the assertion having the form 'this is not 
similar* {na tathd iti), the presence of an opposite characteristic” [in the subject] 
is verbally ascertained by negating the characteristic of the similar. The demons¬ 
tration of the capability of all these [instruments of valid knowledge] to combine 
for the sake of establishing the central thesis is conclusion. Their [i.e. of the 
inference-components] interdependence is as follows. Without the preliminary 
statement of the thesis, the proban etc. become irrelevant and as such would have 
been useless. Without the proban 1) what is there to be taken as the ground 
[for establishing the thesis], 2) what is to be ascertained in the instance cited as 
well as the subject and 3) what is to be taken as that by stating which the preli¬ 
minary statement of the thesis can be re-stated in the form of the conclusion 7 
Without the exemplification, 1) the similarity or dis-similarity with which could 
be taken as the ground for establishing the probandum and 2) the similarity with 
which could make application possible ? Without the application, the character¬ 
istic mentioned as the ground being not definitely ascertained as existing in the 
subject, cannot establish the probandum. Without the conclusion, what can lead 
to the knowledge of the convergence for the sake of a single thesis ofpratifHd etc., 
for otherwise their inter-relation would have remained unknown. 


Elucidation 

After explaining the five inference-components, VStsySyana proceeds to show liow 
these conclusively establish a thesis with the help of the four instruements of valid 
knowledge underlying them. This is already mentioned by him in the commeniary on the 
first sdtra. 

VStsy&yaoa says that is based on verbal testimony. In^a debate the two 

1. This is added by FhanibbOfaua ia his translation of the commentary presumably for reconciling the 
present statement of VStsySyana with those contained in his commentary on NyayO'SStra i.1.7. 
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cootesttng parties state their own theses, which are already established through verbal 
testimony in the form of their respective authoritative works. Their purpose Is to 
establish beyond all doubt their respective theses with the help of inference, and, when 
possible, finally with the help of perception. 

V3ts)ftyaDa says that proban is inference as an instrument of valid knowledge. 
In case of an inference, the ‘proban is perceived for the first time* {prathama-linga-darhana) 
in an instance as invariably related with the probandum. The ‘proban is perceived for 
the second time’ {dviilya-lihga darsana) as existing in the subject. This second percep¬ 
tion of the proban leads to the recollection of its ‘invariable relation with the proban- 
dum* {yy&pti) previously perceived in the instance, and hence the second perception 
of the*proban becomes indirectly an instrument of valid inferential knowledge. The second 
inference-component, viz. the proban, is based on an inference in this sense of the second 
perception of the proban. 

The exemplification, says VStsyayana, is based on perception. The significance of 
this is that without an ultimate or basic perceptual knowledge there can be no inference, 
for the knowledge of the invariable relation of the proban and the probandum, which is 
crucial for inference, must be perceptual in nature and this invariable relation is perceived 
in the instance cited. 

The application, says Vatsyayana, is based on comparison. In the case of com¬ 
parison there must be a statement of an authoritative person pointing to the similarity 
between two objects, e.g., the gavaya is like the cow. The application resembles such a 
statement, because it also points to the similarity between two objects, e.g. between sound 
and the cooking pot [in so far as both are produced], 

[Phanibhusana, however, points out that in the present context t/pamana or com¬ 
parison as an instrument of valid knowledge is not taken in its usually accepted sense 
in the NySya philosophy, viz. that which leads to the valid knowledge of the relation 
between a word and the object denoted by it. Vatsyiyana’s justification for taking upa- 
mana in a special sense in the present context seems to be that according to him upamdna 
may also have other objects though its primary object is the ‘knowledge of the relation 
bewteen a word and the object denoted by it’ {samjna-samjni-sambandha).] 

. The special significance of n/gumaita or conclusion is that though the inference- 
components are separately mentioned, yet they form a coherent whole and converge to 
prove a central thesis. 

• VfttsySyana lastly shows the special relevance of each of the inference-components 
in an inferential process. 

I « 

Bhasya 

Next [is mentioned] the special purpose of [employing] each of the inference- 
components. The purpose of pratijHa is to state the subject as having the 
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^ characteristic sought to be proved of it. The purpose of heiu is to state how.an 
object, by virtue of its similarity or dis-similarity with the instance cited, proves^ 
the characteristic sought to be proved. The purpose of uddharatja is to state the 
proban-probandum relation between two characteristics in the same,locus. The 
purpose of upanaya is to indicate the coexistence [in the subject] of the two charac¬ 
teristics, which are the proban and the probandum. The purpose of nlgamana is to 
exclude the contrary possibility of the absence of the probandum [i.e., the charac¬ 
teristic sought to be proved] in the subject, after the proban-probandum relation 
between two characteristics perceived in an instance is ascertained. 

When hetu and udaharana are thus correctly stated, the possibility of a, 
multiplicity of jdti and nigrahasthana, resulting from a diversity of defects 
indicated on the basis of similarity and dis>similarity, is excluded. Because 
one resorting to fati points to defects ignoring the proban-probandum relation 
between two characteristics perceived in an instance. Wbeiv the proban-proban- 
dutn relation between two characteristics is properly established and when 
it is perceived in the instance cited, the characteristic actually proving the proban¬ 
dum rather than mere similarity or dis-similarity will be taken as the proban. 


Elucidation 

When the hetu and udaharana are accurate, it is not possible for the opponent to 
point to defects in an argument by posingyd/i and nigrahasthana against it. Jati cannot 
be posed against an argument with an accurate hetu ; it can be posed against an argument 
only when superficial similarity or dis-similarity is taken as the proban. 

Different views regarding the number of inference-components : The Mlvifimsakas 
claim that there are only three components of an inference. These are either prdtijriS, 
hetu and udaharana or udaharana^ upanaya and nigamana. In the first of these two alter¬ 
natives, the purpose of upanaya is served by hetu and the purpose of nigamana by pratijUd. 
In the second alternative, the purpose of hetu is served by upanaya and that of pratijTiS 
by nigamana. *> 

As against this view, Gange^a argues that without upanaya there can be no *tbird 
perception of the proban’ (trtlya-lihga-paramaria), the immediate cause of inferential 
knowledge. It may be objected that the third perception of the proban is redundant. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted by all that the definite knowledge of the subjAt as 
possessing the characteristic or proban invariably related to the probandum \s enenXiaMot 
an inference. Upanaya has special relevance by way of giving such a knowledge, which 
cannot be obtained from hetu, because hetu is the bare stateitHent of the ground of the 
inference. Therefore, upanaya is as necessary as hetu. [Secondly, neither pratijrfa nor 
nigamana can be considered redundant, for pratifffd represents’’the thesis as yet to be 
proved while nigamana represents it as already proved,] 

After the statement of the proban (hetu) it is necessary to state the instance , 
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(udabarana), which shows the proban-probandum relation between the two characteristics, 
viz. the one sought to be proved {sadhya-dhatma) and the other cited as the ground (hetu). 
According to the Jainas, however, the udaharana is redundant. Vyapti or the universal 
relation between the proban and the probandum may be of two kinds, called antar-vyapti 
and vahir~vyapti. The universal relation as existing in the subject of an inference between 
two characteristics is antar-vyapti^ while the same universal relation as existing elsewhere 
is vahir-vyapti. Thus, in the case of inferring fire from smoke in the bill, the universal 
relation between smoke and fire as existing in the hill is antar-vyapti, while the same 
universal relation existing elsewhere—e.g. in the kitchen—is vahir-vyapti. The Jainas argue 
that if inference is at all possible, it can be so only on the strength of antar^vydpti and 
thus whir-vyapti is unnecessary. Hence, udaharana —which is but a statement of vahir~ 
vyapti—is redundant. Moreover, the purpoes of upanaya and nigamana is already served 
by pratijna and hetu. As such, prati/nB and hetu are the only two necessary components 
bf an inference. 

Some of the Buddhists, again, though defining pra/yffd, do not consider it to be a 
necessary inference-component on the ground that it has no relevance for establishing 
the ultimate thesis. They further claim that upanaya serves the purpose of hetu and 
nigamana is just superfluous. According to them, therefore, there are only two inference- 
components, namely upanaya and udaharana. 

But Jayanta Bhatta argues that the alleged antar-vyapti is nothing but an application 
of vyapti in general (or samanya-vyapti) to a particular case and udaharana points 
to this vydpti in general. Thus, the relation between all smoke and all fire is samanya^ 
vyaptif while the alleged antar-vyapti is nothing but an application of it, viz. the relation 
between the smoke as existing in the hill and the fire as existing in the hill. Thus, as a 
statement of the samanya-vyapti^ udaharana cannot be redundant. 

Phanibhusana concludes by showing that nigamana is necessary over and above 
pratijria because of two major considerations. First, it shows that the first four inference- 
components converge in establishing a central thesis. Secondly, it establishes the central 
thesis conclusively by way of negating the possibility of any contrary alternative. 

HERE ENDS THE SECHON ON NYAYA 
( nyaya-prakarana ) 
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BhSfya 

Next shonid be stated the defioition of tarka. Hence is said the following. 

9 


SStra 40 

'Hypothetical argmuent* (tarka) is a form of 
deliberation (ufia) for determining the specific 
nature of'an object whose real nature is yet to 
be known* (a-vijrlSta-tattve arthe) by pointing 
out the real grounds [for it]. // i. 1. 40 // 


Elucidatiort 

The word tarka is used in various senses. According to some—e.g. the Vailesikas 
and Buddhists—it is a form of inference. However, as one of the sixteen categories 
enumerated by Gautama, it carries a technical sense. It means a form of deliberation 
(aha) which acts as an accessary to a pramanot without itself being a pramana. The 
purpose of such a deliberation is the attainment of 'the right knowledge of an object* 
(tattva-ptana). How can it lead to such a knowledge ? Because it points to the real 
grounds or proofs in favour of the knowledge. But what is the nature of the object for 
which such a deliberation is appropriate ? It has relevance for an object which is^nown 
in general but whose specific nature is not yet known. The question of such a deliberation 
does not arise in case of an object which is completely unknown or the specific nature of 
which is already determined. 


Bhdsya 

Regarding an object the specific nature of which is not yet known, there 
arises an enquiry in the form ; “I should like to know it [i.e. its specific nature}.** 
In respect of the object thus enquired, one separately considers [the possibility of] 
two contradictory characteristics [as belonging to it] : **Is this its specific nature ?” 
or “Is its specific nature not this ?*’ The enquirer ultimately ascertains one of the 
two characteristics thus doubted by way of providing proof [in its favour], i.e. 
because there is ground or proof or justification in favour of this alternative. As 
there is definite proof in favour of this alternative, the object must be of such 
nature and not otherwise. Here is an example. 
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The enquiry takes the form : *T should like to know the exact nature of tlfe 
knower that cognises the various objects known". The doubt takes the form : "Is 
this [knower] of the nature of something produced or of something not produced ?" 
One then asserts the specific characteristic in favour of which one finds definite 
ground in respect of the object [the specific nature of which is] doubted and the 
specific nature of which is unknown. [The assertion takes the following form :] 
Only when the knower is of the nature of something not produced [i.e. is eternal], 
it can enjoy the fruits of its own actions [i.e. can enjoy the pleasure or pain 
resulting from the actions of its previous births]. [Further], of suffering, birth, 
activity, evil and false knowledge—each of the succeeding one causes the preceding 
one and on the removal of each succeeding one is removed the immediately 
preceding one, thus ultimately resulting in liberation. In this way, there can be 
worldly existence and liberation [only on the assumption that the knower is of the 
the nature of something not produced]. On the assumption that the knower 
is of the nature of something produced, there can be [no explanation of] worldly 
existence and liberation. [If the knower is viewed as something produced, it will 
have to be considered as] being conjoined with body, senses, mind and awareness 
[only] at the moment it is produced and hence this [connection with body etc.] 
will not be the result of its own previous action. When something is produced, it 
is produced not as something previously existing and hence there can be no enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruits of the knower’s own actions which are non-existing or completely 
destroyed. On the same ground, the same knower cannot have connections with 
various bodies [in its different births] nor can it have absolute cessation of 
connection with body [during liberation]. The alternative, for which no adequate 
ground is ascertained, is not asserted. Deliberation of this nature is known as tarka. 

Why is it (iarka) considered an accessary to [the attainment of] right know¬ 
ledge and not right knowledge as such ? Because it does not [by itself] establish 
[one of the alternatives] definitely. It simply asserts one of the characteristics by 
pointing to the real grounds but does not [by itself] ascertain or establish or 
demonstrate in the form : "The object must be of such nature." 

How, then, can it be an accessary to true knowledge ? It can be an 
accessary to true knowledge because such a deliberation, by asserting the grounds 
in favour of true knowledge [i.e. in favour of the correct alternative], strengthens 
^h« efficacy of the instrument of valid knowledge [and from this enhanced efficacy] 
results right knowledge. 

Tarka, which thus is an accessary to the instruments of valid knowledge, is 
mentioned in the sQtra defining vdda {NySya-iQtra i. 1. 42) conjointly with pramdna, 
because it lends support to pramaija. 

In the expression *an object whose real nature is yet to be known* (avijriata- 
tattve arthe\ *real nature* (tattva) means the identity of the object as it is rather 
than its contrary, i,e. its absolute sameness. 
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Elucidation 

V&tsy&yana begins with a reference to the situation that calls for tarka. First, 
there arises an enquiry into the exact nature of an object. This is followed by a doubt 
provoked by the possibility of contradictory alternatives as to its real nature. Tarka 
dispels this doubt by way of pointing to the ground in favour of one of these alter¬ 
natives. 

VScaspati, however, points out that generally speaking an enquiry into the exact 
nature of an object takes place after there is a doubt as to its exact nature, though there 
are cases of doubt following the enquiry, in which cases alone tarka has its efficacy. 
Accordingly, V&tsyayana says that enquiry is followed by doubt, which is settled by 
tarka. 

VStsyayana next explains and illustrates how tarka dispels the doubt and helps the 
attainment of right knowledge. Though tarka by itself does not produce certain know¬ 
ledge, it enhances the efficacy of the instruments of valid knowledge and by way of 
dispelling the possibility of doubt helps the instrument of valid knowledge to have 
unfettered efficacy in ascertaining the true nature of an object. 

However, Udayana—and following him VaradarSja— define tarka as anista-prasangOf 
literally [a form of argument which imposes on the opponent] an admission of‘the 
illogical* (anista). The illogical or anista may be either the rejection of what is well- 
proved or the acceptance of the unproved. Thus, e.g., if one asserts that water cannot 
quench thirst, it will be objected that no thirsty person should drink water. But this 
will be an admission of the illogical, because the quenching of thirst by water is well- 
proved. Again, if one asserts that water causes internal burning, it will be objected that 
by drinking water 1 should also suffer from internal burning. But this will be an admission 
of the illogical, because the possibility of water producing internal burning is unproved. 

The followers of Navya-nyaya explain tarka in strict inferential terminology. Tarka, 
according to them, is the wrong attribution of the pervader {vyapaka) resulting from the 
wrong attribution of the pervaded (vyapya) in an object where the absence of the pervader 
is already established. Thus, e.g , in the fire-smoke relation, fire is pervader and smoke 
is pervaded and it is well-established that fire does not exist in water. If, however, 
somebody wrongly attributes smoke to water, the following tarka could be posed against 
him : If the water contains smoke, it should as well contain fire. The function of such 
a tarka is two-fold. First, it helps to 'ascertain the right nature of an object* {viftiya- 
parihdhaka ),—e g. the absence of smoke in water. Secondly, it helps to 'ascertain the 
invariable relation between two terms’ {vySpti-grahaka) by negating the possibility of any 
doubt about it, e.g. the possible doubt about the universal relation existing between szroke 
and fire is dispelled by the tarka that if there is no such universal relation between the 
two, then there should be between them no causal connection either. 

Udayana classifies tarka under five heads, viz. 1) StmOiraya or self-dependence, 
2) anyonyShaya or reciporcal dependence, 3) cakroka&raya or vicious circle, 4) anavasthd 
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or infinite regress and 5) or the acceptance of the illogical. But Pha^i- 

bhdsa^a comments that the essential nature of tarka Is the acceptance of the illogical, 
though Udayana mentions all these forms for the sake of a detailed and comprehensive 
understanding of it. 

As Udayana, Varadarija, N3rayana Bbatta (MimSmsaka author of AfUnameyodaya) 
and others show, tarka is an accessary not only to inference but also to the other instru¬ 
ments of valid knowledge and thus it helps the attainment of right knowledge. 


BhSsya 


In the context of such tarka. 


Sutra 41 

Tinal ascertainment’ (nirnaya) is the determina¬ 
tion (avadharana) of [the right nature of] an 
object (qrtha) ‘after having an initial doubt’ 
(vimrsya) [about it] through [the establishment] 
of the thesis {paksa) and [the refutation of] 
the anti-thesis (pratipaksa). // i. 1. 41. // 


Bhasya 

Sddhana means ’establishing [one’s own thesis]’ (sthapana) and upSlambha 
means ’refuting [the opponent’s thesis]’ {pratisedha). sddhana and upa- 

lambha-^dite referred to by [the words] thesis (paksa) and anti-thesis (pratipaksa) 
[in the sulra], because these two depend on and are related to the thesis and anti¬ 
thesis and are employed for ultimately establishing one of the alternatives [i.e. the 
thesis], Oiie of these two must ultimately be rejected and the other established. 
Thus, final ascertainment is the determination of the contention of that which is 
•established. 

[Objection ;] This determination of the right nature of an object is not 
possible throngh thesis and anti-thesis. [Of the two contestants in a debate] the 
first establishes his intended thesis by showing the grounds for it and refutes the 
objections raised by the other against it. The other [contestant] refutes the grounds 
offered [by the first] for establishing the position of the first and recovers the 
objections [raised against the position of the first] by refuting the replies [offered 
by the first against these objections]. This process [of argumentation eventually 
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leads to a stage where the grounds and objections raised by one of the contestanis] 
come to an end. After [the grounds and objections of] one come to an end, those 
[grounds and objections] which remain [unrefuted] lead to the determination of 
the right nature of an object, which is the final ascertainment. [Thus ^e main 
point of the objection is that final ascertainment is not due to both thesis and 
anti-thesis ; it is due only to the grounds etc. offered by one of the contestants, 
i.e. by one who becomes finally victorious]. 

[Answer : This is not so. As Gautama] says, the determination of the right 
nature of an object is due to both. On what ground ? The legitimacy of one [i e. 
of the grounds offered by the contestant who becomes finally victorious] and the 
illegitimacy of the other [i.e. of the objections raised against these by the other con¬ 
testant]^—these legitimacy and illegitimacy conjointly dispel the doubt. But the doubt 
is not dispelled in the case of the legitimacy of both or of the illegitimacy of both. 

The word vimrsya [in the sutra] means ‘after having an initial doubt’. This 
doubt is mentioned here because, by clearly posing the thesis and anti-thesis, it 
[i.e. doubt] necessitates the application of nyaya. But by this [doubt] is to be 
understood the knowledge of two contradictory characteristics about the same 
object. Where, however, two opposite characteristics can be logically attributed to 
the ‘subject taken in its general aspect’ (dharmi-sBmanya). it will be a case of 
juxtaposition (samuccaya), because the subject is logically found to be of such 
nature. 

Thus, e.g., in the definition [of a substance given by Kanada in Vaisesika- 
siitra i. 1. 15], namely substance is the substratum of action,— that substance which 
can be proved as having relation to action is the substratum of action [e g , the 
body which moves], while that which cannot be proved to be so is not She 
substratum of action [e g. the self which does not move]. [Here, the form of 
juxtaposition is the knowledge : “Substance in general both is and is not a subs¬ 
tratum of action’*]. 

[The knowledge of] two opposite characteristics in the same subject not 
simultaneously subsisting is ‘temporal contrariety’ {kala-vikalpa). The same 
substance is the substratum of action so long as there is actual movement in it, 
while so long as movement is not produced in it or the movement [previously 
produced in it] has ceased to be, it is not the substratum of movement. 

There is no general rule that in all cases of final ascertainment there will be 
the determination of the right nature of an object through thesis and anti-thesis 
after having an initial doubt. [That is, doubt is not an essential pre-condition 
for final ascertainment]. Thus, in perception resulting from sense-object contact 
final ascertainment is [merely, i.e. without any initial doubt] the determination of the 
right nature of an object. Only in the case of a debate (parjksd), final ascertainment 
is the determioation of the right nature of an object through thesis and anti-thesis 
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after having an initial doubt. Final ascertainment through v3da [see the next 
sQtra] and 'textual study’ (iastra) is without any initial doubt. 


HERE ENDS THE FIRST AHNIKA (lit. discourse of a day) 
OF THE FIRST CHAPTER OF VATSYAYANA’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE NYAYA-SUTRA 


Elucidation 

After discussing ‘hypothetical argument’ (tarka), Gautama passes on to explain 
the nature of 'final ascertainment’ (nirnaya) and with this he concludes the first ahnika 
of the first chapter of the Nyaya-iutra. This is done because final ascertainment is the 
culmination of nyaya and is usually preceded by tarka. Tarka generally presupposes 
doubt. But how can one, while listening to a debate, overcome this doubt and have the 
final ascertainment ? Gautama answers that this is done through thesis ipaksa) and anti¬ 
thesis {prati-paksa). But paksa and prati-paksa literally mean two contradictory 
characteristics alleged by the two contestants in a debate as belonging to the same 
object. Thus, e.g., in a debate one contestant claims that sound is eternal, while the 
other claims that sound is non-eternal. Here eternality and non-eternality as characterising 
sound are the paksa and prati-paksa. Obviously, however, the right nature of the 
object cannot be determined by two such contradictory characteristics. Hence paksa 
and prati-paksa cannot be taken here m their literal or primary senses. V&tsyayana, 
therefore, explains the secondary senses in which these two are to be taken in the present 
context. These secondary senses are sadhana and upalambha respectively. By sadhana is 
meant the arguments which establish one’s own thesis and upalambha means the refutation 
of the arguments advanced in support of the opponent’s thesis. But, then, the question is : 
Why does Gautama use the words paksa and prati-paksa when he actually means sSdkana 
and upalambha ? In answer it is said that final ascertainment results only after both the 
contestants have offered their sadhana and upalambha for their respective positions, 
namely, the paksa and prati-paksa. The mere use of the words sadhana and upSlambha 
could not have conveyed this implication. Of course, (he debate can culminate in final 
ascertainment only when the sadhana and upalambha offered by one of the contestants 
are finally rejected in favour of those offered by the other. Therefore, by and 
pralf-paksa are meant in the siitra the sadhana and upalambha ofiered by the two contest¬ 
ants in a debate, of which the sddhana and upalambha of one are ultimately established. 

It may bi objected that final ascertainment is due not to the sBdhana and upalambha 
of both the contestants but to those of only one, i.e. of the contestant who becomes 
Onaliy victorious. Hence the statement that final ascertainment is due to both paksa and 
prati-paksa cannot be accepted. Vdtsyayana answers that final ascertainment is achieved 
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through tho sSdhana and upuhmbha of both the contestants. How is it so ? One of the 
two contestants will have to defend bis own sMhana and demolish the updJambha of the 
other. Final ascertainment is reached only after this and as such it cannot be due to the 
mere sSdhana and updlambha of one of the contestants. 

Gautama uses the word vimrsya to indicate an initial doubt, which is usually a pre¬ 
condition for the eventual attainment of final ascertainmet. Though both the contes¬ 
tants are convinced of the validity of their respective positions, yet one listening to the 
contradictory claims of the two contestants has a doubt as to the right nature of an object. 
In other words, such a doubt is but the presentation of the two contradictory alternatives 
about the same object and final ascertainment results only when one of these two alter¬ 
natives is rejected in favour of the other. This doubt, as Vitsygyana shows, is to be 
differentiated from juxtaposition (samuccaya : the knowledge of two opposite character¬ 
istics which can be logically attributed to a subject taken in its general aspect) and 
*temporal contrariety’ (ksla-vikalpa ; the knowledge of two opposite characteristics not 
simultaneously subsisting in the same subject). 

HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE DEFINITION OF THE 
CONSEQUENCES OF NYAYA 

( nyaya-uttarahsa-laksana-prakorana) 


THE FIRST AHNIKA OF THE FIRST CHAPTER ENDS 
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AdhySya i Ahnika 2 


Bhdsya 

Debate {kathS) is of three forms : 'discussion for the final ascertainment* 
(vada), 'debating maneuver* (jalpa) and 'destructive criticism' {yitandS). Of these— 


Sutra 1 

VSda is [the form of debate in which the two 
contestants] 'uphold the thesis and anti-thesis* 
(paksa-pratipaksa-parigraha) by substantiation 
(sadhana) and refutation {updlambha) with the 
help of pramana-s and tarka, 'without being 
contradicted by proved doctrine* {siddhanta- 
aviruddha) and 'employing the five inference- 
components* (parica-avayava-upapanna). // i.2.1// 


Elucidation 

The first three siitra-s of the second ahnika discuss debate {hatha) in three forms. 
These constitute the ‘section on debate* (katha-prakarana). Though there are various 
meanings of the word katha, it is used by V&tsy&yana in the technical sense of debate, 
which is done also by Gautama in Nyaya-sutra v. 2. 19 and v. 2. 23, Gautama defines 
the three forms of debate, but does not offer any general definition of it. Later NaiyS- 
yikas, therefore, found it necessary to find a general definition of debate. According 
to Vacaspati Milra and Varadar§ja, debate consists in the statements and counter-state¬ 
ments on the part of more than one contestants relating to a central theme. Visvanatha 
adds that these statements and counter-statements should moreover be in accordance 
with the principles of logic and should have for their end either the attainment of right 
knowledge or victory over the opponent. 

Of these three forms of debate, though jalpa and vitandd may in rare cases lead to 
the 'attainmeht of right knowledge* {tattva-nirnaya), their primary purpose is ‘victory 
over the opponent’ {vljaya). By contrast, vada has for its primary purpose the attainment 
of right knowledge. Vada par excellance is the discussion between the perceptor and 
disciple leading to right knowledge. 
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BhSsya 

Two contradictory characteristics attributed to the same subject [by the two 
contestants], because of their mutual exclusion, constitute the thesis (pfiksa) and 
anti-thesis (praii-paksa), e.g, [one claims that] the self exists, [while the other con¬ 
tends that] the self does not exist. [Thus, the thesis is the attribution of existence 
to'self, while the anti-thesis is the attribution of non-existence to self.] 

Two contradictory characteristics attributed to different subjects do not 
constitute thesis and anti-thesis, e.g. “The self is eternal” and “Knowledge is non¬ 
eternal”. 

Upholding iparigraha) means regulation (vyavasthd) regarding adherence 
[to a thesis]. 

Vada is the upholding of such thesis and anti-thesis. It i^ qualified [in the 
sutra] by the adjective pramana~tarka‘sadhana-vpalambha, which is to be understood 
as ‘substantiation with the help of pramana-s and tarkd^ ipratr.ana-tarka-sadham) as 
well as ‘refutation with the help of pramana-s and tarka* (pramana-tarka- 
upalambha). [In other words] in the case of vada, both substantiation and refutation 
are done with the help of pramana-s and tarka. Sadhana means substantiating 
[one’s own thesis] and upalambha means refuting [the opponent’s thesis]. These, 
sadhana and upalambha, are 'related to’ {vyaiisakta) both the contestants [i e. both 
offer their sadhana and upalambha] and are adhered to {anubaddha), i.e. [are offered] 
so long as [the claim] of one is finally silenced and that of the other finally remains. 
That which is silenced is refuted and that which remains is established. 

The application of ‘the point of defeat’ {nigrahasthana), [being mentione^] in 
the case of Jalpa [it follows that] it is not to be applied in the case of vada. Though 
[in the case of vada, the application of nigrahasthana is] forbidden, the expression 
‘without being contradicted by proved doctrine’ (siddhdnta-aviruddha) is used [in the 
sutra] to indicate [the legitimacy of] the application of a few forms [of nigrahasthana 
even in the case of v&da]. In the case of vada, the legitimacy of the point of defeat 
{nigrahasthana') in the form of pseudo-proban (hetvabhasa) is admitted, because 
[Gautama says,] “[The pseudo-proban called] viruddha means [a proban which] is in 
contradiction with it, i.e. one’s own accepted thesis” {Nyaya-sutra i. 2. 6). [The word 
viruddha in the expression siddhanta-aviruddha of the sutra, is taken by Vfitsyayanft, 
to mean pseudo-proban. Hence he argues that though, generally speaking, the use 
of nigrahasthSna is forbidden in the case of vSda, the use of pseudo-probans are 
not so, in spite of pseudo-probans being nigrahasthSna,] 

The expression ‘employing the five inference-components’ (panca-avayava- 
upapanna) [in the 5u/ra] is used to indicate the legitimacy of [the application of 
nigrahasthana] in the forms of ‘the deficient’ {ny una), which consists in the omission 
of any of the five inference-components {Nyaya-sutra v. 2.12) and ‘the redundant’ 
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(adhika), which consists in the mention of more than one proban and more than 
one instance cited (Nyaya-sQtra v. 2. 13)t 

Though the pramdna-s and tarka are already included in the inference- 
components, pramana and tarka are also separately mentioned [in the sUtra] to 
indicate the relation of substantiation (sddhana) and refutation (upalantbha) with both 
the contestants. Otherwise, if [in a debate] both the contestants are motivated by 
the arguments for substantiation alone, [even such cases] would be called vada, 
[That is, it will not be a case of vada so long as both the contestants try merely to 
substantiate their own theses without also refuting each other.] The use of the 
words pramana and tarka further implies that in a vada substantiation and refuta¬ 
tion may alternatively be effected with the help of those alone [i.e. only pramana 
and tarka] without employing the inference-components, because it is found that 
the pramana-a can prove a thesis without being connected with any inference- 
component. [Lastly] pramana and tarka are separately mentioned to indicate that 
since it has been said that jalpa is a debate in which substantiation and refutation are 
made with .the help of chala^ jati and nigrahasthSna, it is not to be understood that 
jalpa is without those forms of nigrahasthana [which arc legitimately employed in 
a vada]. In other words, it should not be understood that in jalpa substantiation 
and refutation are effected exclusively through chala, jati and nigrahasthana, while 
in vada substantiation and refutation are effected through the pramana-a and 
tarka. 


Elucidation 

Vada is differentiated from jalpa and vitanda by the expression promana-tatko’ 
sddhana-updlambha, i.e. in which substantiation and refutation are effected with the help 
of the pramana-s and tarka. This implies that in the case of vada, one should not use 
chala, jati and nigrahasthana for substantiation and refutation, while chala, etc, are freely 
used in jalpa and vitanda. 

But tarka is not a pramana. How, then, can it be used for substantiation and 
refutation ? Uddyotakara answers that tarka enhances the efScacy of pramana and thereby 
helps substantiation and refutation. 

* Since Gautama himself says that eWa,yu//and nigrahasthana are to be employed 
for substantiation and refutation in the case of jalpa, it follows that nigrahasthana is not 
to be used in the case of vdda. Nevertheless, he recommends the use of certain specific 
forms of nigrahasthana even in the case of vada. Thus, the expression siddhdnta- 
aviruddha of the ^tra implies that nigrahasthana in the form of pseudo-proban (hetvabhasd) 
is to be used in vada while the expression pdHca-avayava-upapanna of the sutra shows that 
Gautama recommends nigrahasthana in the form of nyuna and adhika even in the case of 
vada. But Uddyotakara differs from V&tsy&yana in interpreting the implications of these 
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two'expressions of the sH/ra. He admits that the use of nlgrahasthdna in the foirm of 
pseodo'proban is recommended in a vSda by Gautama ; but this is done by the expression 
pdfSca-avayava-upapanna rather than by siddhanta-aviruddha. Employing the five inference- 
components means employing these in their correct form while the use of a p^eudo-proban 
is but an incorrect use of an inference-component, i.e. the use of a pscudo-ava>'ava. 
What, then, ascording to Uddyotakara, is the implication of the expression siddhanta~ 
aviruddha ? It is the recommendation in vada of the nigrahasthdna in the form of ‘vicious 
conclusion’ {apa5iddhdnta\ i.e. the acceptance of the conclusion which goes against one's 
own position {Nyaya-sutra v. 2. 23). 

Phanibbusana, however, argues that it is not the intention of VStsyayana to exclude 
the recommendation in \Ma of the nigrahasthana in the form of apasiddhanta .. Still 
V§tsy&yana is justified in reading the implication of siddhanta-aviruddha as the recommen¬ 
dation of nigrahasthana in the form of pseudo-proban, inasmuch as the employment of 
the five inference-components is not an essential feature of all cases of vada, whereas 
the use of nigrahasthana in the form of pseudo-proban is essential for vada. Therefore, 
it is better to take the expression siddhanta-aviruddha as implying the use of nigrahasthana 
in the form of pseudo-proban so that pseudo-probans are pointed out in all cases of 
vada irrespective of their use of the five inference-components. 

The primary implication of the expression pramSna-tarka-s3dhana-up5lambha is to 
differentiate vada from Jalpa and vitanda, where, over and above pramam and tarka, 
chala etc. are employed for substantiation and refutation. However, this expression has 
also certaiu secondary implications, which are : 1) each of the participants is to use 
pramana and tarka for substantiating bis own position and refuting that of his opponent, 
2) there may be cases of vada even without the employment of the five inference-compo¬ 
nents and 3) pramana and tarka are employed even in the case of jalpa, ^ 


Sutra 2 

Jalpa is [a form of debate] ’characterised by all 
the features as previously said' {yathokta- 
upapanna) [i e. by all the features mentioned in 
the previous sutra defining vZda"] ’where subs¬ 
tantiation and refutation are effected through 
chala, jati and [all the forms of] nigrahasthana* 
( chala-jati-nigrahasth3na-s3dhana-up3lambha ) 
[over and above]. // i. 2. 2 // 


BhSsya 


By the expression yathokta-upapanna is to be understood [the following]: 
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1) •'where substantiation and refutation are effected through pramdna-s and tarka*\ 

2) *not being contradicted by proved doctrine', 3) 'employing the five inference- 
components’ and 4) ‘upholding of the thesis and anti-thesis*. The expression 
chaIa~jati-nigrahasth3na’sSdhana-upalambha means that in it [\.e.Jelpa] substantia¬ 
tion and refutation are effected through chalOf j3ti and [all the forms of] nigraha~ 
sthana [over and above], [A debate] characterised by all these features is jalpa. 

[Objection :] Substantiation of a thesis by chala, J3ti and nigrahasthdna is 
not possible. These are found to be ‘merely destructive in nature’ (prati^dhBrthatd) 
[in the sutra-s] giving their general as well as specific definitions. Thus, e g., [as 
in the case of the definitions] **Chala is the rebuttal of the words [or arguments] 
of the opponent by way of inventing a meaning contradictory to the meaning 
intended” {Nyaya-sutra i. 2. 10) ; ^'Jati is a futile rejoinder based on superficial 
similarity and dis-similarity” {Ny3ya~sutra i. 2. 18); **Nigraha5th3na means [the 
demonstration] of contradictory knowledge or ignorance [of any of the contest¬ 
ants]” {Ny3ya-sutra i. 2. 19). And in the cases of specific definitions as well [is 
found their same essential destructive character]. Nor can it be argued that these 
substantiate one’s own thesis because of their destructive nature [i.e. because these 
destroy the arguments of the opponent], for this could have been conveyed simply 
by saying that jalpa [is a form of debate] where refutation (up3lambfia) is effected 
through chala^ jati and nigrahasthdna, [In other words, in that case the word 
s3dhana or substantiation would have been superfluous in the sutra.] 

[Answer : ] Cha/a, j3ti and nigrahasthSna act as the auxiliaries in the cases 
of substantiation and refutation effected with the help of the pramana-s, because 
these defend one's own position [by negating the counter-arguments of the 
opponent]: by themselves, however, these have no efficacy in substantiating [any 
thesis]. [In other words, when a thesis is substantiated with the help of pramana-s^ 
these chala, j3ti and nigrahasth3na have the function of auxiliaries as these defend 
one’s own thesis—when employed, these defend one's own position by demolishing 
that of the opponent. As is said [by Gautama,] **Jalpa and yitanda are [employed] 
for the purpose of defending the knowledge well-ascertained, just as the fence of 
thorny branches is for the protection of the sprout.” (Ny3ya~sutra iv. 2. 50). 
Further, when there is the refutation of the opponent with the help of the 
pram3na-s, these chala etc. being employed have the function of auxiliaries, because 
^hese demolish the refutation [advanced by the opponent]. 

In jalpa, these chala etc. are employed in the capacity of auxiliaries and these 
have no ihdependent efficacy [in substantiating a thesis]. In case of refutation, 
however, they have independent efficacy. 


Elucidation 

Though V&tsyftyana claims that chala etc., in spite of being merely destructive in 
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natfire, are ultimately conducive to the substantiation of a thesis, Uddyotakara docs not 
agree to this. Chala etc. are but vicious tricks in argumentation and are used for silencing 
the opponent at any cost. As such, these can never positively establish anything. Being 
unable to refute an opponent properly, one employs these to silence him b^ing prompted 
by the desire for victory in the debate. But even if the opponent is thus silenced, 
chala etc. can never establish one’s thesis. 

In defence of Vatsyayana, Phanibhusana argues that from Gautama’s own state¬ 
ment {Nyaya-sutra iv. 2. 50) it is clear that though chala etc. cannot directly substantiate 
any thesis, these can act as auxiliaries to the pramana-s which substantiate a thesis. At 
the same time, Phanibhusana concludes by pointing to the essential characteristic of 
vadajalpa and vitanda : vada is a debate prompted by the desire for the attainment of. right 
knowledge, jalpa is a debate prompted by the desire for victory and vitanda is a debate 
prompted by the desire for victory where the opponent has no care for establishing any 
thesis of his own. 


Sutra 3 

This [\.c. Jalpa mentioned in the previous sutra] 
becomes vitanda when the ‘opponent has no 
care for establishing any thesis of his own’ 
ipratipaksa-sthapana-hind). // i. 2. 3 // 


Bhasya 

% 

This jalpa becomes vitanda. But being characterised by what ? Being 
without any care for establishing a counter-thesis by the opponent. One who 
employs vitanda does not bother to establish either of the two contradictory 
characteristics called thesis and anti-thesis, which are alleged [by the contestants] 
to characterise the same object. [Instead of this, one employing vitanda] proceeds 
simply by refuting the position of the other. [ Objection : ] But, then, why not 
define vitanda as that [i.e. Jalpa] which is ‘without any anti-thesis' (pratipaksa-hina) ? 
[Answer : This cannot be so defined, because] the propositions put forward for the 
refutation of the other’s position constitute the anti-thesis of the person employing 
vitanda. But he does not substantiate any thesis after declaring it to be his 
position. Therefore, the wording of the sutra should be left as it is. 


Elucidation 

Though the words jalpa and vitanda are generally used in a derogatory sense, 

Phanibhusana shows that even these two forms of debate were not lawless altercations. 
• • « 
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There were definite rules governing even these. These rules related to the tyro 
contestants, a jury to whom the contestants explained their arguments and a presiding 
head who, on the verdict of the jury, declared one of the contestants as being finally 
victorious. 

The Jaina philosopher Hemacandra refuses to admit/a/pa and v/7<7nd3 as forms of 
debate and claims that debate or kath^ has only one form, namely, vQda^ Vadidevasdri, 
however, admits that vada may be motivated by the desire for attaining either victory or 
right knowledge. The Buddhist philosopher Vasuvandhu also recognises debate 
only in one form, namely vada, though, according to him, it may be prompted by 
the desire for the attainment either of right knowledge or of material gain. But the 
Naiyiyikas clearly differentiate between the three forms of debate according to the desires 
motivating these. 

HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON DEBATE 
{katha-prakarana) 


BhUsya 

Those which are not real probans because of not possessing the real 
characteristics of a proban, but which appear as probans because of their similarity 
with the proban, are— 


SUtra 4 

The pseudo'probans (hetv3bh3sa), namely *the 
irregular* {savyabhic3ra), ‘the contradictory* 
(yiruddha), 'the counter-acted* {prakaranasama\ 
‘the unproved’ {s3dhyasama) and ‘the mistimed* 
(k3l3tUa). // i. 2. 4 // 


tS.8 
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Elucidation 

VStsy&yana shows that the general definition of hetvabhSsa (pseudo-proban) is 
suggested by its very etymology and as such Gautama does not offer any general definition 
of it. The pseudo-probao resembles the proban in possessing certain characteristics of 
the proban but not all the characteristics thereof. What, then, are the real characteristics 
of a proban ? Already in Nydya-iutra i. 1. 34, Gautama, by defining hetu as that which 
proves the probandum (or the characteristic sought to be proved in the subject), has 
indicated that the proban is a mark which can ‘prove the existence of the characteristic 
sought to be proved in a subject’ {sadhya-sUdhana). But when does a mark prove the 
probandum ? By enumerating the five-fold pseudo-proban, Gautama indicates that to 
be a real proban a mark must possess five characteristics in default of any of wh'ich it 
becomes a pseudo-proban. These five characteristics, as clearly explained by the later 
Naiyayikas, are : 

1) ‘presence in the subject’ [pQksa-sattva)y 

2) ‘presence in an indisputable locus of the probandum' (sapaksa-sattva), 

3) ‘absence in an indisputable locus of the absence of the probandum’ {vipaksa-asQttva)^ 

4) ‘having no counter-argument’ {a-satpratipaksitatvd), and 

5) ‘being uncontradictcd’ {a-vadhitatva). 

By paksa is meant something where the presence of the probandum is yet to be 
proved. Presence in such a subject is paksa-sattva. 

By sapaksa is meant something where the presence of the probandum is already 
proved. Presence in such an indisputable locus is sapaksa-sattva. 

By vipaksa is meant something where the absence of the probandum is already 
proved. Absence in such an indisputable locus is vipaksa asattva. 

Thus, e.g.. in the inference of fire from smoke in the hill, the hill is the pdksa, the 
kitchen sapaksa and water vipaksa. The mark, namely smoke, being present in the hill 
as well as in the kitchen and being absent in water, has the first three characteristics of 
a valid proban, viz. paksa-sattva^ sapaksa-sattva and vipaksa-asattva. Further, as there 
is no counter-mark equally powerful and as the absence of fire in the hill is not already 
proved by any stronger ground, this mark, namely smoke, has also the characteristics of 
a-satpratipaksHatva and a-vadhitatva respectively. Thus, in short, smoke becomes a real 
mark for the inference of fire in the hill as it possesses all the five required characteristics 
of a proban. 

The lack of any one of these five characteristics makes a mark a pseudo-proVian. 
Thus: 

1) The absence of the first characteristic results in the pseudo-proban called ‘the 
unproved’ (sadhyasama). 

2) The absence of the second characteristic results in the pseudo-proban called ‘the 
contradictory* {vimddha). 

3 ) The absence of the third characteristic results in the pseudo-proban called ‘the 
irregular* (savyabhlcSra), 
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4) Tbe absence of the fourth characteristic results in the {MeudO'proban called 4the 
couater>acted' (prakaranasama). 

5) The absence of the fifth characteristic results in the pseudo-proban called *the 
mistimed (kalSiUa). 


Bhasya 


Of these— 


Sutra 5 


[The pseudo-proban called] ‘the irregular* 
{savyabhicara) [is a mark] which is ‘not [exclu¬ 
sively] concomitant with any one [i.e. not 
exclusively concomitant with the presence of 
the.probandum]’ (anaikar,tika) // i. 2. 5 // 


Bhasya 

VyabhicUra means ‘not being restricted to one* {ekatra avyavastkiti). Sa-vya~ 
bhicara means ‘being characterised by such vyabhicara*. Example—“Sound is 
eternal, as it does not possess the quality of touch. The jar, which has the quality 
of touch, is found to be non-eternal. But sound is not similarly characterised by 
touch. Therefore, sound, because of not having the quality of touch, is eternal.*’ In 
the instance [of the jar] cited for this inference, the two characteristics, viz. ‘having 
the quality of touch* and ‘being non-eternal* cannot be accepted as having proban- 
probandum relation, because the atom, in spite of having the quality of touch,t 
is eternal. Even in the instances of the self etc., the mark ‘not having the quality 
of touch*—which is taken as the proban according to the sutra : “The proban is 
the cause of the establishment of the probandum through the resemblance of the 
subject or paksa with the instance cited** {Nyaya-sutra i. 1. 34),—is irregularly 
dbnnected with eternality, [because] knowledge, in spite of not having the quality 
of touch, is non-eternal. Thus, there being irregular connection in both the instan¬ 
ces cited, there is no proban-probandum relation [between ‘not having tbe quality 
of touch* and ‘being eternal*}. Therefore, [the characteristic ‘not having the 

1. In the Nyaya-Vaise^ika view, the atoms of earth, water, fire and air possess the quality of touch 
(sparsa-^una). 

IS. 8/a 
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Quality of touch’] is a pseudo-proban, because it does not possess the characteristic 
of a real proban. There is eternality on the one end (anla) and there is non- 
eternality on the other end. AnaikSniika, as the opposite of this, is that which is 
irregularly related to both the ends. 


Elucidation 

The first form of pseudo-proban, called ‘the irregular’ {savyabhicara), is also known 
as the anaikantika (or anekanta). Gautama uses the word anaikantika to define savya- 
bhicara and Vatsyayana shows that the two words have identical significance. Vyabhi- 
cara means irregular connection and a mark is called savyabhicara (i.e. characterised by 
vyabhicara) when it has irregular connection with both sapaksa (i e. an indisputable locus 
of the probandum) and vipaksa (i.e. an indisputable locus of the absence of the proban- 
dum). Sapaksa and vipaksa^ being conceived as the two ends {anta\ anaikantika (lite¬ 
rally, not exclusively connected with any anta) also means a mark irregularly connected 
with both sapaksa and vipaksa. 

vatsyayana illustrates ‘the irregular’ with the following inference : 

“Sound is eternal, because it does not possess the quality of touch.*’ 

In this inference, ‘absence of the quality of touch’ is alleged to be the proban and 
‘eternality’ the probandum. Thus, the proban-probandum relation {vyapti) is here : 

Positively ; ‘The absence of the quality of touch’ is invariably relaled to eternality, 
as ID the instance of soul. Here, sou! is the instance based on similarity or sadhaimya. 

Negatively : The absence of 'the absence of the quality of touch’ (i.e. the presence 
of touch) is invariably related to the absence of ‘eternality’, i.e.thepresenceifnon- 
eternality, as in the instance of the jar. Here jar is the instance based on dis-similarity 
or vaidharmya. 

But this vyaptif in both the forms, is untenable because the alleged proban is 
irregularly connected with the probandum, its absence being found as related to the 
presence of the probandum and its presence being found as related to the absence of the 
probandum. Thus— 

1) The atom, though possessing the quality of touch, i.e. thovgh related to the 
absence of ’the absence of the quality of touch’, is eternal. 

2) Knowledge, though not possessing the quality of touch, i.e. though related to‘the 
presence of‘the absence of the quality of touch*, is non-eternal. 

According to the later Naiy4yikas, the pseudo-proban called ‘the irregular’ is of 
three forms, viz. sadhSrana (ordinary), as3dh3rana (extra-ordinary) and anupasamhSrl 
(inconclusive). Vatsyayana’s interpretation of‘the irregular’corresponds to the first of these. 

‘The irregular’, in the form of asddharana, is a mark which is lA-esent neither in the 
sapaksa nor in the vipaksa ; it is present only in the paksa (subject). Thus, e.g. “Sound is 
eternal, because it possesses sound-ness’’, Sound-ness {sabdatva) exists only in sound 
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(which is the pafcsa) and is found neither in anything eternal (i.e. sapaksa) nor in anything 
non-eternal (i.e. vipaksa). 

‘The irregular’, in the form of anupasamhar}, occurs when there is no instance 
based either on similarity or on dis-similarity for the inference. Thus, e.g., “Everything 
is knowable, because of being objects of valid knowledge”. No instance can be cited 
for this Inference, for anything cited as an instance would be included in the subject 
viz. ‘everything*. But the subject or poksa cannot be cited as an instance, because the 
presence of the probandum is yet to be proved in the paksa whereas an Instance cited is 
something in which the presence of the probandum is already proved. 


Sutra 6 

[The pseudo-proban called] ‘the contradictory’ 
(viruddha) means [a maik which] ‘is in con¬ 
tradiction with it* (tat-virod/ii), [i.c. with] ‘one’s 
own accepted thesis’ (siddfianta). // i. 2. 6 // 


Bhasya 


The expression tat-virodhl means that which contradicts it. [In other words] 
it contradicts the thesis accepted. Thus, e. g.. [as claimed in the SSmkhya 
philosophy] ” ‘the transformed’ (vikara, viz. the 23 Samkhya principles like mahat, 
ahamkara, the five tanmdtra-s, etc,) ceases to have manifestation {vyakti), because of 
the absence of eternality, i e, the transformed as eternal is not logical. But though 
not manifested, the transformed remains, because of the absence of destruction.” 

Now, this proban, viz. ‘because of the absence of eternality’ comes in 
contradiction with the accepted conclusion [of the SSmkhyasJ, namely, though not 
manifested the transformed remains. 

• How ? Manifestation (vyakti) means ‘the attainment of the specific nature’ 
(Stma-Idbha) [i.e. on the part of the transformed]. Cessation (apdya) means ‘the 
surrender of the specific nature’ (pracyuti). If [it is claimed] that the transformed 
persists in spite of the surrender of the specific nature attained, it is not logical 
to deny their eternality, because eternality is but the existence of the transformed 
even after the surrender of the specific nature. [On the other band,] the denial of 
eternality amounts to the surrender by the transformed of the specific nature 
attained. That which surrenders its specific nature attained is found to be non- 
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^eroal and that which exists does not surrender its specihc nature attained. The 
two contradictory characteristics, namely existence and the surrender of the specific 
nature attained, cannot co-exist. Thus, the proban contradicts the very thesis on 
the basis of which it is advanced. 


Elucidation 

The pseudo'proban called ‘the contradictory* is a mark which contradicts one’s own 
established thesis Vatsyayana illustrates this with a Siipkhya thesis. 

According to Samkhya, the 23 principles like mahat, ahamkara, etc., called ‘the 
transformed’ {vikara), are conceived as non-eternal. At the same time, according to the 
established thesis of Samkhya, these exist in prakrti even before attaining the transformed 
form. This amounts to the admission that they always exist, whether as transformed or 
not, i.e. are eternal. Thus, when SSinkbya conceives the transformed as non-eternal, 
it contradicts its own established thesis. 

The Samkhyas, subsciibing as they do to the theory of the pre-existence of the effect 
in the cause (satkarya-vdda), deny total destruction and as such the 23 principles are non- 
eternai in the sense that these are sometimes manifested and sometimes latent within 
prakrti. Thus, these 23 principles are non-eternal only in their aspect of being mani¬ 
fested ; but these can be conceived also as eternal, for in the unmanifested stale 
these are identical with prakrti. From the SSrpkhya point of view, therefore, there is no 
contradiction in conceiving these principles as both eternal and non-eternal. 

From the point of view of the theory' of the absence of the effect in the causey (asat- 
karya-vada), the Naiy&yikas claim that destruction means total annihilation. As such, there 
is no sense in saying that the 23 principles remain latent even after destruction. Therefore, 
attributing to these both eternaiity and non-etcrnality is a case of flat contradiction. 

Uddyotakara differs from Vatsyayana in interpreting this sutra. According to him all 
forms of pseudo'proban are essentially ‘the contradictory’ (viiuddlw), because no pscudo- 
proban can prove the thesis it intends to prove,—i.e. all pseudo-probans result in contra¬ 
dicting the thesis intended. Incidentally, it may be noted that Vatsygyana, while 
interpreting Nydya-sutra i. 2. 1, quotes the definition of viruddha given in this sutra as 
referring to pseudo-probans in general. 

Later Naiyfiyikas, however, define the pseudo-proban called *the contradictory’ 
(viruddha) as a mark invariably related to the absence of the probandum. E.g., 
“Sound is eternal, because it is something caused’’. This mark, namely ‘being something 
caused’, is invariably related to ‘being non-eternal’, i.e. to the absence of the sddaya or the 
probandum of the inference. Vilvanatha deduces this definition of*'the contradictory’ 
by interpreting the word siddhanta in the present sutra to mean 'the characteristic sought 
to be proved’, i.e. the probandum. 
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Satra 7 

[The pseudo'proban called] *tbe counteracted* 
(prakaranasama) is a mark which, *when 
employed for final ascertainment* (nirnayartham 
apadista\ gives rise to the suggestion (cinta) of 
^doubtful alternative possibilities* (prakarana). 

I/I 2 . 7 // 


BhSsya 

Prakarana means both thesis and counter-thesis, which are equally doubtful 
and equally unascertained. The suggestion (cinta) of such prakarana is the con¬ 
sideration beginning with doubt and continuing to the stage prior to final 
ascertainment. That [i.e. the mark] which gives rise to such a suggestion, when 
employed for the purpose of final ascertainment, becomes prakaranasama, because 
‘being equally possible in the cases of both the alternatives’ (ubhaya-paksa-samySt), 
it fails to overcome either the thesis or the counter-thesis [i.e. the prakarana] and 
thus it can never lead to final ascertainment. 

Its example is like this : “Sound is non-eternal, because the characteristic 
of anything eternal is not perceived in it; whatever is perceived as without the 
characteristic of anything eternal is found to be non-eternal, like the cooking 
pot, etc.** 

When a similar characteristic, which causes doubt, is used as a proban, it 
‘leads to a state of indecision* (sam&aya-sama) and is a case of ‘the irregular* 
(savyabhiedra). But the ‘dependence on the remembrance of the unique character¬ 
istic’ (viiesdpekfita) and the want of the perception of the unique characteristic in 
either of the alternatives, lead to thesis and counter-thesis [i.e. to prakarana]. As 
for example, the characteristic of anything eternal is not perceived in sound and so 
also [is not perceived] the characteristic of anything non-eternal. The want of the 
perception of the unique characteristic in either of these alternatives leads to the 
suggestion of the thesis and counter-thesis. How ? Otherwise, [i.e. in case of the 
unique chaVacteristic of either of the alternatives being perceived], there is the 
cessation of the prakarana [i.e., the rejection of either the thesis or the counter¬ 
thesis]. If, e.g., the characteristic of something eternal is specifically perceived In 
sound, there can no longer be both the thesis and counter-thesis. If, on the other 
hand, the characteristic of something non-eternal is specifically perceived in sound 
then also there can no longer be both the thesis and counter-thesis. Thus the proban 
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under consideration, leading as it does to two alternatives, cannot finally establish 
either. 


Elucidation 

V8tsySyana defines prakarana as the pair of thesis and counter-thesis. A mark 
becomes a pseudo-proban called prakaranasama (‘the counteracted’) when it results in an 
*unsett]ed enquiry’ (Jipiasa) concerning the alternative possibilities of both thesis and 
counter-thesis, without being able to establish either definitely. 

The example of this pseudo-proban found in the present version of V8tsyayana’s 
commentary is : "Sound is non-eternal, because the characteristic of anything eternal 
is not perceived in it; whatever is perceived as without the characteristic of anything 
eternal is found to be non-eternal, like the cooking pot, etc.” 

But Phanibhusana comments that the example of this pseudo-proban, with the 
addition of an explicit mention of the counter-thesis suggested—as found in some other 
available versions of the commentary—is more appropriate. It is : "Sound is non¬ 
eternal, because the characteristic of anything eternal is not perceived in it; whatever is 
perceived as without the characteristic of anything eternal is found to be non-eternal, like 
the cooking pot, etc. At the same time, sound is eternal, because the characteristic of 
anything non-eternal is not perceived in it; whatever is perceived as without the charac¬ 
teristic of anything not-eternal is found to be eternal, like 'empty space’ (akah)t etc.” 

Thus, if the Naiyayikas, with their view of the non-eternality of sound, propose to 
prove their thesis by the mark ’absence of the perception of the characteristic of anything 
eternal’ in sound, it will leave scope for the Mlmamsakas to argue for their ^ounter- 
thesis, viz. sound is eternal, by the mark ’absence of the perception of the characteristic 
of anything non-eternal’ in sound. In other words, the first mark leaves scope for an 
equally strong alternative mark proving the counter-thesis and as such is a pseudo-proban 
in the form of’the counteracted’. In such a case, neither the thesis nor the counter-thesis 
is definitely established and the listener to the debate is left only in the stage of an 
unsettled enquiry, 

Vatsy&yana also shows how prakaranasama differs from savyabhicara : the former 
leads to an unsettled enquiry whereas the latter results in a doubt. 

[It may be pointed out that in the case of savyabhicSra, the same mark, bej|ng 
irregularly connected with both the probandum as well as the absence of the probandum, 
results only in the doubt concerning the presence or absence of the probandum in the 
subject In the case of prakaranasama, however, the mark leaves scope for an equally 
strong alternative mark proving the absence of the probandum in the subject and as such 
the two alternative marks give rise to an unsettled enquiry concerning two contradictory 
possibilities, viz. the thesis and counter-thesis, i.e. the presence or absence of the proban¬ 
dum in the subject.] 
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Different writers express different views on the nature of prakaramsama and some 
of them are inclined to call it a form of savyabhicSra or anaikSnUka resulting only 
in a doubt. In later Ny&ya prakaraifasama is better known as sahpratipaksa, i.e. 
a pseudo-proban having a counter-proban. 


Sutra 8 

[The pseudo-proban called] *the unproved' 
(sBdhya-sama) [is the mark which] 'being yet 
to be properly established’ (sadhyatvat) is 'not 
different' {a-visista) from 'the characteristic 
sought to be proved' (sddhya or probandum). 

// i. 2. 8 II 


BhBaya 

In the inference, "Shadow is a substance", the proban, "being characterised 
by movement” is [a pseudo-proban in the form of] 'the unproved', because, it 
[i.e. the alleged movement of the shadow] being yet to be proved, has no difference 
[in logical status] from the characteristic sought to be proved. [The movement 
characterising the shadow is as unproved as the substantiality of shadow.] This 
proban also, being not yet proved, remains to be established like the probandum 
itself. What needs to be proved here is : Does the shadow move like the person ? 
Or, is it only the series of the absences of light due to the series of obstructions 
[of light] caused when the object obstructing It moves ? 

The continuous series of the absence of those parts of light which are 
obstructed by a moving substance is perceived [as the moving shadow}. Obstruc¬ 
tion means blocking of the connection. 


Elucidation 

A proban, to be genuine, must itself be something already proved. Therefore, 
when somethibg itself unproved is used as a mark, it will be a pseudo-proban. Such a 
pseudo-proban is called sOdhya-samOt literally 'similar (in logical status) to the sddhya 
or the characteristic sought to be proved'. In other words, the sBdhya is something yet 
to be proved and if the mark also is equally unproved it has the same status as that of 
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the* sSdhya. Thus, e.g., when one argues, ^‘shadow is a substance, because it mbves", 
the mark, viz. the alleged movement of the shadow, will be a pseudo-proban called 
sidhya-samOt because it is as unproved as the probandum, viz. the substantiality of the 
shadow. VStsyayana gives this example because, though the MimSmsakas consider 
shadow to be a substance, the Naiyayikas consider it to be nothing but the absence of 
light and the apparent movement of the shadow is only because of the movement of the 
object obstructing light. 

Later Naiyayikas generally use the name asiddha for this pseudo-proban and they 
mention several varieties of it. According to Uddyotakara, it has three forms, namely— 

1} svarupa-asiddha or the intrinsically unproved : E.g., the movement of the 
shadow (in the above inference) is itself an absurdity. 

2) aSraya-asiddha or having an unproved substratum. E.g., it may be argued, 
**Sbadow is characterised by movement, because it is perceived to occupy different 
spaces.*' This will be a case of ‘having an unproved substratum’, because ‘being perceived 
as occupying different spaces* proves movement only when this characterises a substance, 
whereas in the case of shadow the said perception does not characterise a substance, 
because shadow as a substance remains unproved. 

3) anyatha-asiddha or being otherwise unproved. E.g., it may be argued, “Shadow 
is a substance, because it is perceived to occupy different spaces.*’ This will be a case of 
'being otherwise unproved’, because shadow, though otherwise known not to be a subs* 
tance, is perceived as occupying different spaces. 

Udayana mentions an additional variety of the airaya-asiddha, called the siddha- 
sBdhana, i.e. proving the well>proved. When the subject of an inference is already well- 
proved as having some specific characteristic, any mark used to prove it over again as 
possessing the same characteristic, would be a form of this pseudo-proban. [Bkg. even 
after perceiving an elephant as an elephant, one infers : “It is an elephant, because it 
bas a trunk.*’] 

From Gange4a onwards, the Neo-naiySyikas mention three forms of 'the un¬ 
proved*, viz. 

1) Sirydsiddha or having an unproved subject (paksa). E.g., “The sky-lotus is 
fragrant, because it belongs to the class of lotus.'* The subject of this inference, viz. the 
sky-lotus, is something unreal. 

2) svarupasiddha or a mark not related to the subject. [ “Sound is non-eternal 
because it is visible.’* Here visibility is never related to sound, the subject of^’the 
Inference.] 

3) vySpyatvSsiddha or a mark having no proved concomitant with the probandum. 
E.g. “The hill contains fire, because it contains black smoke,**. Here, “black smoke" 
is a pseudo-proban, because there is already a universal concomitance between smoke 
and fire and as such the addition of “black** to “smoke’* is redundaflt. 

According to some, this defect (dosa) called vydpyatvdsiddhi may occur in two ways. 
First, when there is a 'redundant adjective’ {vyartha-viiesatfa) added either to the proban 
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(e.g. in the instance just cited) or to the probandum (e.g. **The hill contains golden fire,.be¬ 
cause it contains smoke**). Secondly, when the concomitance of the proban with the pro¬ 
bandum 'depends upon some extraneous condition’ (sopddhika). E.g. "The hill contains 
smoke, because it contains fire”. Here, the proban, viz. “fire**, is concomitant with the 
probandum, viz. “smoke”, only when there is the ‘extraneous condition* (upadhi), viz. “the 
presence of wet fuel”. Other Naiy^yikas, however, consider this second form, i.e. 
sopadhika, as but a form of‘the irregular’ {savyabhicdra or anaikdntika). 

According to the Vai^esika view as interpreted by Praiastap&da, 'the unproved* 
(asiddha) has four forms, viz. 

1) ubhayasiddhoj i.e. the mark whose absence in the subject is admitted by both the 
contei^tants, E. g. “Sound is eternal, because it is visible”. Both the Mimfimsakas and 
Naiy&yikas, arguing for and against the eternality of sound, admit that visibility does not 
belong to sound. 

2) anyatarasiddha, i.e. a mark which is claimed as proved by only one of the contestants 
while considered as unproved by the other. E.g.. “Shadow is a substance, because it has 
movement”. Here, the mark, viz. the movement of the shadow, is accepted by the 
Mimamsakas as real, because they consider shadow to be a substance. To the NaiySyikas, 
however, this movement is only apparent, because they consider shadow to be merely the 
absence of light. 

3) tadbhavasiddha, i.e. a mal-observed mark. E.g.. fog wrongly perceived as smoke and 
taken as a mark for the inference of the presence of fire. 

4) anumeydsiddha, i.e. where the subject of inference is unreal. E g. “The sky-lotus 
is fragrant, because it is a lotus.” This corresponds to what is described above as 
dsraydsiddha, 

[In this connection, Phanibhusana elaborately discusses the different theories in 
Indian philosophy regarding the ontological status of shadow and darkness]. 


Sutra 9 

[The pseudo-proban called] 'the mis-timed* 
(kaldtita ) is a mark characterised by a 
peculiarity which is vitiated by 'the lapse of 
time’ (kaldtyaya). // i. 2. 9 // 


Bhd^ya 

When a mark, a peculiarity of which is separated by the lapse of time, is 
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used as a proban [and thus] becomes vitiated by the lapse of time, it is called *thb 
mis-timed’ (kSldtUa). Example : “Sound is eternal, because it is manifested through 
conjunction, just as the colour”. The colour, which exists both before and after 
being perceived, is manifested through the conjunction between the lamp »and the 
jar. Sound also, similarly existing [i.e. before and after being perceived] is mani¬ 
fested through the conjunction between the drum and the beating stick, or through 
the conjunction between the wood and the axe. Therefore, sound is eternal, be¬ 
cause it is manifested through conjunction. This mark, [viz. ‘being manifested 
through conjunctin*], is a pseudo-proban, because it is vitiated by the lapse of 
time. The perception of the colour manifested [through conjunction] does not 
outlast [i.e. remains synchronised with] the time of the conjunction. [In othe.r 
words, in the case of the colour, its perception and the conjunction through which 
It is manifested are simultaneous]. So long as the conjunction of the lamp [with 
the jar] persists there is perception of colour. As soon as the conjunction ceases, 
there is no perception of colour. But when the conjunction between the wood 
and the axe no longer exists, sound is perceived by a person at a distance even at 
the time of disjunction. Now, this perception of sound is not caused by the 
conjunction, because it outlasts the time of conjunction. Why not ? Because, in the 
absence of the cause there is the absence of the eflect. [Conjunction is not the 
cause of the perception of sound, because the perception persists even after the 
conjunction ceases to be.] Thus, this mark [viz. being manifested through 
conjunction], because of the absence of similarity with the instance cited [i.e. 
colour] is incapable of proving the probandum and as such is only a pseudo¬ 
proban. 

The violation of the order of mentioning the inference-components is %not 
meant by the sutra [i e. the sutra does not define kaldttta as a mark mentioned 
in violation of the proper order of mentioning the inference-components, or more 
specifically a proban mentioned after the exemplification]. Why ? 

That which is connected by import with something else remains so 
connected in spite of being separated by time. 

In spite of being mentioned m immediate succession, however, those 
unconnected by import do not convey any sense. 

Because of such a precept, a proban, even when mentioned in violation of « 
the proper order does not surrender its nature of a real proban, viz. the characteristic 
of proving the probandum through similarity or dis-similarity with thd instance 
cited. Since it does not surrender its nature of a real proban, it is not a pseudo¬ 
proban. [Further, in Nyaya-sutra v. 2. ll] it is said: “The ‘point of defeat* 
{nigrahasthSna) called aprSptakala is the mention of the inferencVcomponents in 
violation of their proper order*’. Therefore, this [viz. the mention of the inference- 
components in violation of the proper order] is not the real meaning of the present 
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sUtfa [defining kalStUa], since that makes the other sBtra [i.e. Ny3ya-suira v.2.11]. 
redundant. 


Elucidation 

After explaining the definition and an example of *the mistimed’, VStsySyana passes 
on to criticise an alternative definition of this pseudo-proban, viz. a proban mentioned 
in violation of the proper order of mentioning the inference-components, or more 
specifically, a proban mentioned after the exemplification. From this it is clear that 
such an alternative definition was in circulation before Vatsyayana's time. Vacaspati 
says that this alternative definition was offered by some Buddhist logicians. VatsyGyana 
argues that this definition is untenable because of two considerations. First, a genuine 
proban does not cease to be genuine only because of being mentioned in an irregular 
order Secondly, as Gautama himself says, the mention of the inference-components 
in an irregular order is a form of ‘the point of defeat’ (nigrahasthana) rather than of 
pseudo-proban. 

As against Vatsy&yana, the Buddhist logician SSntaraksita argues that an in¬ 
dependent form of pseudo-proban called kalafita is unacceptable. The example of it, as 
cited by Vatsyayana, is, as a matter of fact, only a case of 'the unproved' (asiddha), 
because in this example is actually proved that the mark, "being manifested through 
conjunction”, does not exist in the subject of (he inference, viz. "sound”. [In other 
words, it corresponds to what is already discussed as svarupasiddha.] 

Even later Naiyayikas, like Jayanta Bhatta and Vacaspati Misra, do not accept 
the example of thegiven by Vatsyayana. According to Vacaspati Mi^ra, when 
the absence of the characteristic sought to be proved is already well-established by any 
other stronger pramana, there is no longer any doubt about the presence of the probandum 
in the subject and as such no longer any scope for any proban to prove it. In other 
words, the time for employing any proban to prove the probandum has elapsed and any 
proban mentioned after such a lapse of the appropriate time is a case of kalatUa or ‘the 
mis-timed*. Thus, in short, kalaiita means a mark used to prove a probandum, the 
absence of which is already well-proved in the subject. Later Naiyfiyikas, therefore, 
use for this pseudo-proban the name vSdhita, i.e. contradicted by a stronger pramdna, 

• Phanibbusana concludes the discussion of pseudo-probans by reviewing the 
different views regarding the actual number of pseudo-probans. Of these, two trends are 
particularly prominent. First, as the Naiyfiyikas generally claim, there are five forms 
of the pseudo-proban. Secondly, as claimed by the Buddhists and others, there are only 
three forms of the pseudo-proban,viz. asiddha^ viruddha and savyabhicara (or anaikantika). 

According to the second trend, it is not necessary to admit the satpratipaksa (or 
prakaranasama) and kdlStlia (or vadhita) as independent forms of the pseudo-proban. 

As against the admission of satpratipaksa, it is argued that, as a matter of fact. 
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in DO case can both the probaos advanced for the thesis and counter-thesis be equally 
strong. Granting such a possibility, the doubt can never be dispelled and final ascertain¬ 
ment cannot be reached. Therefore, one of the two probans must, in fact, be compara¬ 
tively weak and as such there is no proper case of a satpratipaksa. , 

To this it is answered that though one of the two probans is in fact weaker than the 
other, the persons listening to the debate may, for the time being, be unaware which of 
the two is actually so. During this time, therefore, both the probans may appear to them 
to be equally strong, i e. these probans would be but pseudo-probans contradicting each 
other. 

As against the admission of the kalatita (or yadhita) as a separate form of pseudo¬ 
proban, it IS argued that in all the cases cited as examples of this, the proban is already 
vitiated by some other defect, i.e. is already proved to be a pseudo-proban on some other 
ground. Thus, in the example, *‘Fire is cold, because it is a substance, just like water”,— 
the mark is already a pseudo-proban in the form of savyabhicSra, because “being a 
substance” coexists with “coldness” as well as “the absence of coldness,” 

In answer to this it is pointed out that though in such examples there may be other 
defects as well, when the absence of the probandum in the subject is already proved by a 
stronger pramana, this constitutes the most palpable dcu-ct of the mark used, as a result 
of which it is desirable to call the mark primarily a pseudo-proban in the form of the 
vddhita (or kalatita). Besides, Phanibhusana points out that there may be examples of 
marks having exclusively the defect of being kalatita or vddhita. Thus, e g., “ ‘The hill 
in its peak region* {sikharavacchinrw-parvata) contains fire, because it contains smoke.*' 
In this example, the proban has no other defect except that it is already proved that fire 
exists not in the peak of the hill but somewhere else below. 

Thus, concludes Phanibhusana, Gautama*s view of five-fold pseudo-probai| is to be 
accepted. 


HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE DEFINITION OF PSEUDO-PROBANS 


{hatydbhdsa-laksana-praharana) 
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BhSsya 

Next is discussed 'purposive distortion [of the opponent]’ (chala). 


Sutra 10 

Chala is the rebuttal of the words [or argu¬ 
ments] of the opponent by way of inventing 
a meaning contradictory to the meaning 
intended. // i. 2. 10 // 


Bhasya 

It is not possible to cite an example of chala taking it in its general defini¬ 
tion. The examples [will be cited when it is] classified under different forms. The 
classification is— 


Sutra II 

It [chala] is threefold : 1) 'purposive distortion 
by resorting to ambiguity* (vak-chala\ 2) ‘pur¬ 
posive distortion by resorting to similarity’ 
{samSnya-chala) and 3) 'purposive distortion of 
the secondary sense* (upacSra-chala). 

//i. 2.11// 


Bhasya 


Of these— 


Sutra 12 

'Purposive distortion by resorting to ambi¬ 
guity* (vSk‘Chala) is inventing a meaning 
opposite to what is intended by the speaker 
when [the speaker] employs ambiguous ex¬ 
pressions. II i. 2. 12 // 
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h is asserted [by someooe], *'This boy is nava-kambala'* Here, the intention 
of the speaker is to mean, “This boy has a ‘new* (nava) ‘blanket* {kambalm).'* The 
expression [viz. nava-kambala], though same in its compounded form, acquires 
different forms when expounded. Here, somebody wanting to employ chala, 
invents a meaning different from the one intended by the speaker, thus [he 
accuses the speaker by saying : ] “You have said that this boy has ‘nine* (nava) 
‘blankets’ (kambala)'* Thus inventing [an opposite meaning] he refutes [the 
speaker] by pointing to an absurdity, [namely]: “He has only one blanket. Where 
do you find the nine blankets ?** This [is an example of] vSk-chala^ because here 
distortion [is effected] by resorting to an ambiguous expression. 

Its refutation is as follows. Since an ambiguous expression has various 
meanings, specific grounds need to be shown for the selection of any particular 
[meaning of it]. The expression nava~kambala has different implications, viz. “He 
has a new blanket** and “He has nine blankets.” When this expression is used 
[by the speaker], the selection of the meaning, viz. “He has nine blankets”, has 
been made by you [without mentioning any specific ground for your selection]. 
This is not permissible, for you have got to mention the specific ground for the 
selection of this particular meaning—a ground which re^tricts the expression to the 
specific [meaning], i.e. [which] determines that this particular meaning is intended 
by this expression. There is no such specific ground [mentioned by you] and as 
such it is only a false accusation. 

The relation between a word and its meaning.—i.e. the rule regulating%the 
use of a specific word for implying a specific sense—is well-established among the 
people. “This word expresses this meaning”—[such a relation between the word 
and the meaning] is a common one in the case of the same word having different 
meanings but is a different one in the case of a word having one specific sense. 
These words are used to indicate the meanings after these had previously been 
similarly used and not when previously unused. The employment of the words is 
for the purpose of understanding their meanings and practical activities proceed 
from this understanding of their meanings. Thus, words being employed for the 
understanding of meanings, there is restriction regarding the use of a word having* 
different meanings, according to the capacity [of its conveying a specific meaning]. 
E.g*, “Take goat to the village”, “Collect butter”, “Feed br5hmana**-i-hae [the 
words goat, butter and brdhmam], though having different meanings [i.e., though 
meaning either the class or the individuals referred to by these words] are used to 
signify specific meanings [i.e., certain individuals rather than the dasses] according 
to feasibility. They [i.e. the words goat, butter and brShmana] are employed in the 
sense in which the carrying out of the orders is possible. They [i.e. these words] 
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are not used in their generic senses [i.e. as meaning the classes], because otherwise^ 
the carrying out of the orders becomes impossible. 

Similarly, the ambiguous expression nava~kambala is used to mean [only] 
what is plausible, viz. **He has a new blanket**, but it is not used to mean what is 
not plausible, viz. '*He has nine blankets.’* Thus, the refutation of the opponent’s 
contention based on the invention of an illogical meaning is not possible. 


Elucidation 

’After explaining, with an example, the nature of vak-chala, V3tsy3yana shows how 
to expose it as a mere trickery of argument. The same word or expression may have a 
number of different meanings and the selection of a particular meaning is proper only 
when it is regulated by the nature of the context in which it is used and by long-standing 
usage. One deliberately distorting the position of the opponent disregards the regulation 
and selects a meaning at random. Therefore, objections raised on the basis of such 
deliberate distortions are futile. 


Sutra J3 

'Purposive distortion by resorting to similarity’ 
( s3manya-chala ) is ‘inventing an absurd 
meaning’ {a-sambhxita-artha-kalpana) regarding 
the intended object by [taking advantage of] 
'general characteristic being present in objects 
other than the one intended [by the speaker]’ 
{atisamanya-yogd), // i, 2. 13 // 


Bhasya 

On listening to the assertion [of somebody], viz. "This brdhmana has the 
accomplishment .of behaving according to the norm of the learned*’, someone 
else comments : "The accomplishment of behaving according to the norm of the 
learned is but natural for a brShmana”, This [second] is refuted [by one employ¬ 
ing sUntHnya-chala] with the invention of a meaning opposite to the one intended, 


IS. 10 
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*i.e. by inventing an absurd meaning. Thus : *‘If the accomplishment of behaving 
according to the norm of the learned is natural for brUhmana, then this should be 
so even for a vratya [i.e. a degraded brdhmana] ; in other words, a vratya also is a 
brShmana and [as such] he should also have the accomplishment of behaving 
according to the norm of the learned”. 

By atlsamanya [in the sutra] is meant a characteristic which is present in 
the object intended as well as in other objects. Thus, e.g., the characteristic of 
being a brahmana sometimes coexists and sometimes does not with the accomplish¬ 
ment of behaving according to the norm of the learned. This is called sSmdnya- 
chala, because it is due to ‘general characteristic’ (santanya). 

Its refutation is as follows : [This second assertion, viz. '‘The accomplish¬ 
ment of behaving according to the norm of the learned is but natural for a 
brahmana”] is but a repetition of the theme [asserted first] with a view to praise 
only, and not for indicating a causal connection [between ‘being a brahmana* and 
'having the accomplishment’]. Therefore, there is no scope for inventing the 
absurd meaning [viz. the causal connection alleged]. For example, [the statement] 
"In this field the kali crop grows abundantly”, does not negate the growth of the 
crop from seeds nor is it intended [to convey that the crop grows in this field after 
the sowing of the seed]; on the contrary, it is intended to be simply a praise of the 
field under discussion. It is but mentioning over again [something about] the 
field and not an injunction that the kali crop should be cultivated in this field. 
Though it is a fact that the kali crop grows from the seeds, [the statement under 
discussion] is not intended to point to this. Similarly, the statement, viz. “The 
accomplishment of behaving according to the norm of the learned is natural for a 
brShmana”, indicates that ‘being a brahmana* is related to the accomplishmeni and 
not that it is the cause of the accomplishment. The cause is not meant here. It is 
only a case of restatement, because it is simply intended to be a praise, viz. the 
possession of the accomplishment is appropriate in the case of being a brahmana. 
A statement intended to be in praise of. something does not negate the production 
of the effect in accordance with its cause. Hence, refutation of a statement by 
inventing an absurd meaning is not tenable. 


Sutra 14 

'Purposive distortion of the secondary sense’ 
(upacSra-chala) is refuting [the opponent] by 
taking resort to the primary sense ‘when tht 
secondary sense is intended’ {dharma-vikalpa- 
nirdeSe). // i. 2. 14 // 
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BhBsyd • 

Dharma [in the sutra] means the use of a word in its proper sense [i.e. in the 
primary sense]. Dharma-vikalpa means the use of the word in a sense different 
from the one in which it is generally found [i.e. dharma-vikalpa means the use of a 
word in its secondary sense]. Thus, the expression dharma-vikalpa-nirdeie means 
**when a word is used in a secondary sense". E g., the statement, viz. *'The 
platform calls*’ (mancah kroianti), is refuted by taking the primary sense [of the 
word ‘‘platform’’] thus : “The persons on the platform call and the platform does 
not call”. 

• Where, in such a case, is the invention of the opposite meaning ? [The 
invention consists in] the attribution of a different meaning to a word used in some 
other sense,—that is, the attribution of the primary sense [when the word is 
actually] used in the secondary sense. It is called upacara-chala, because it rests 
on upacara. Upacara means the figurative sense. [As explained in Nyaya-sQtra 
ii. 2. 62], upacara is conveying [by a word] a meaning in which it is not [primarily] 
used, because of the conditions like contiguity {sahacarana) etc. [The conditions 
like contiguity etc. which make a secondary sense admissible are explained in 
Nyaya-sutra ii. 2. 62]. 

The solution here is this : In the cases of well-known expressions, the 
admission or rejection of words and their meanings should be in accordance with 
the implications intended by the speaker and not whimsically. The use of words 
in their primary senses as well as in their secondary senses is admitted by both 
[the contestants] as sanctioned by usage. In the cases of such sanctioned use, the 
words and their meanings are to be accepted or rejected in accordance with the 
intention of the speaker and not whimsically. If the speaker uses a word in its 
primary sense, it is to be accepted or rejected as it is [i.e. only in its primary sense] 
and not whimsically. If [a word is used in] a secondary sense [it is to be accepted 
or rejected] as expressing the secondary sense [alone]. When the speaker uses 
a word in its secondary sense and the other refutes it by taking up the primary 
sense, it results only in a refutation subjectively imagined and not in a proper 
refutation of the opponent. 


SUtra IS 

[ Objection : ] The upacdra-chala is nothing 
but vSk-chala, because there is no difference 
[of this, viz. upacSra-chaia] with it [viz, vidc- 
chala], U i. 2, IS // 


IS. 10/a 
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Bhdsya 

UpacSra-chala does not differ from vHk-chala^ because it has no difference 
[from vdk-chala both being] the invention of a meaning other than what isintended. 
Here [i.e. in the example of upacHra-chala^ viz. **The platform calls*'] also the 
refutation is effected by twisting the word [i.e. the word "platform”] used in its 
secondary sense, viz. "those on the platform”, to imply the primary sense, viz. "the 
platform itself.” 


Sutra 16 

[ Answer ; ] No. Because there is difference 
in the nature of the invention of meaning 
[in the two cases of chala]. // i. 2. 16 // 


Bhasya 

UpacSra~chala is not the same as vdk-chala^ because its way of refutation 
with the help of the primary sense is different. From what ? From the simple 
invention of a different [but equally primary] meaning [in the case of vak-chala]. 
It is one thing to invent a different meaning and it is something else to rlfute 
with the help of the primary sense. [In other words, while employing vak-chala 
one simply invents an alternative primary meaning ; on the other hand, while 
employing upacara-chala one replaces the intended secondary sense by the primary 
sense unintended]. 


Sntra n 

[Further, if it is claimed] there is no difference 
between the two [viz. vcik-chala and upacUra- 
chala], then on the ground of partial similarity 
[among all the forms of chala], there is the * 
possibility of the undue admission of only one 
form of chala. If i. 2. 17 // 
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* BhSsya • 

Admitting chala to be two-fold, it is denied [by the opponent] on the ground 
of partial similarity [between upacara-chala and vak-chala] that cha!a is three-fold. 
This ground which rejects the view that chala is three-fold also rejects the view 
accepted by you [i.e. by the opponent] that chala is two-fold. Because, partial 
similarity also exists between the two forms of chala [admitted by the opponent]. 
Therefore, if claimed [by the opponent] that [the view], viz. chala is two-fold, is not 
negated on the ground of partial similarity, then the view that it is three-fold 
cannot also be negated [on the same ground of partial similarity]. 


Elucidation 

Phanibhusana points out that the Caraha-samhita {vimdna~sth(tna^ adhydya viii) 
refers to a view according to which there are only two forms ol chala, viz. vdk-chala and 
samdnya-chala. From this it is evident that such a view was current in ancient time and 
Gautama, in these three .stirrn-s. refutes it in favour of bis own view of three-fold chala. 
As Vatsy&yana explains, it is necessary to admit upacara-chala as distinct from vak-chala, 
because there is a significant difference between the two. In the case of vak-chala, the 
meanings intended as well as invented are both primary, whereas in upacara-chala the 
meaning intended is secondary while the meaning invented is primary. 

HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE DEFINITION OF 
PURPOSIVE DISTORTION 


(chala-laksana-prakarana ) 
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BkSsya 

After the definition of chala [is mentioned the definition of yd//]. 


SUira 18 

‘Futile rejoinder* (jati) is refuting the opponent 
by [pointing to] superficial similarity and dis- 
similarity. // i. 2. 18 // 


Bhasya 

Jati [literally] means an opportunity [for one of the contestants] born out of 
employment of a proban [by the other]. This opportunity is nothing but the 
refutation or rejection or demolition by pointing to superficial similarity or dis¬ 
similarity. The refutation of ‘the proban which proves the probandum through 
similarity with the instance cited’ {sadharmyo-hetu : Nvaya sStra i. 1. 34) is to be 
effected by pointing to the dis-similarity with the instance cited. The refutation of 
‘the proban which proves the probandum through dis-similarity with the instance 
cited’ (vaidharmya-hetu : Nyaya-iutra i. 1. 35) is to be effected by pointing to the 
similarity with the instance cited. Because there is mutual contradiction [between 
similarity and dis-similarity]. Jati is 'that which is born’ ijayamana), i.e^ the 
resulting refutation. 


Elucidation 

The different forms of jati, along with their examples, will be discussed in Nyaya^ 
sQtra V. 1. Iff. 


SStra 19 

‘Point of defeat’ {nigrahasthSna) means [the 
demonstration] of ‘contradictory knowledge" 
(vipratipatti) or ignorance {apratipatti) [on the 
part of any of the contestants] // i. 2. 19 // 
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BhSsya • 

‘Cootradictary knowledge* means either ‘erroneous* {vipanta) or ‘crude* 
(kutsita) knowledge. One with such contradictory knowledge becomes defeated 
Nigrahasthana means nothing but this point of defeat. 

Ignorance (apraiipatii), on the other band, is the failure to play onc*s own 
part [in a debate], i.e. [one sulferiug from ignorance] does not refute the position 
advanced by the opponent nor refutes the charges advanced against one’s own 
position. 

Because of the absence of a compounded form [in the sutra of the words 
vipratipatti and apratipatti] it is to be understood that these two are not the only 
forms of nigrahasthana. 

But, then, do jati and nigrahasthana have single form, as in the case of 
exemplification, or do they have different forms like [the different forms of] ‘the 
proved doctrine* ? So is said. 


Suira 20 

Jati and nigrahasthSna are of various forms, 
because of the manifold (vikafpa) forms [of 
refutation by pointing to superficial similarity 
and dis-similarity and, again, because of the 
manifold forms of contradictory knowledge and 
ignorance]. // i. 2. 20 // 


BhSsya 

JSti is of various forms because of the manifold forms of refutation by 
pointing to superficial similarity and dis-similarity. Nigrahasthana is of various 
forms because of the manifold forms of contradictory knowledge and ignorance. 
The word vikalpa means ‘various forms* {nSnS kalpa) or ‘multiplicity of forms* 
*{vividha-kalpa). 

[Of the twentytwo forms of nigrahasthSna mentioned by Gautama in Nyaya- 
V. 2.* 1], the following six.^called I) ananubhasana 2) ajUSna 3) apratibha 
4) viksepa 5) matanujUS and 6) paryanuyojya-upeks(.na,^\}c\ong to the class of 
nigrahasthSna known as ignorance {apratipatti) and the rest to the class called 
‘contradictory knowledge* (vipratipatti). 

These sixteen categories, called pramStfa etc., are first mentioned each by 
name. Each of these is defined next in the order in which these are mentioned. 
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These will be critically examined [in the subsequent chapters] according to thhir 
definitions. Thus is followed the three-fold procedure by the present system. 


HERE ENDS THE FIRST CHAPTER OF VATSY AY ANA’S 
COMMENTARY ON NYAYA-SUTRA 


Elucidation 

The section consisting of the last three sStra-s is known as the 
purusa-asakti-linga-dosa-samanyalaksana-prakarana, 
because here is given the 'general definition* {samanya-Iaksana) of the defects (dosa) 
which are 'indicative of’ (Jinga) the disability (asakii) of the contestants (purusa) in a 
debate. 


HERE ENDS THE FIRST CHAPTER (consisting nf2ahnika-a, 11 prakaram-a 
and 61 sutra-a) OF THE NYAYA-SUTRA 



POETRY OF WEAVERS AND TANNERS 
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It was the Delhi Sultans* Brm belief that a good enemy is a dead enemy, and they 
acted accordingly. However, the more ruthlessly they dealt with the people, the more 
tightly they turned the screw, the stronger grew popular resistance. If at times the 
national resistance movements subsided, it was only to gather strength for renewed 
assaults. 

Information to hand concerning the popular liberation movements in the Delhi 
Sultanate come from chronicles whose authors were inimical to the *‘crowd'' as they 
would term the people. The true sentiments of the people were expressed by the people's 
poets who were linked with the acute ideological struggle. 

In the given period, feudal ideology developed along two basic lines : Hinduism 
and Islam. Though formally antagonistic to each other, both religions voiced the inte¬ 
rests of the feudal class, while the strivings of other social groupings, including the lowest 
strata of society, manifested themselves in diverse oppositional sects. From these lower 
strata stemmed the most interesting and radical teachings, engendered by the life condi¬ 
tions of the feudal epoch. 

Hinduism has never been a religion based on a single canon and a unified eccles¬ 
iastic organisation. Its adherents fell into numerous sects grouped around two main 
doctrines : Vaishnavite and Saivite. In their opposition to Islam as the religion implanted 
by foreign invaders, and to Hinduism with the rigid caste system and its suppression 
of the human individuality, the people sought a new, ‘•rightful” creed, that would accept 
men as equal at least in heaven if not on earth. Gradually they came to integrate 
individual traits of Hinduism and Islam. 

The teachings born out of the popular movements in the Delhi Sultanate are marked 
with this kind of combination of Muslim and Hindu ideas. 

One of these endeavours to create an appropriate new religion is connected with the 
bhakti movement, that sprang up in the VI-VII centuries. Its fundamental premises may 
be formulated as follows : all men are equal before God, and the merits of each man’s 
religious devotion are measured by the degree of bhakti^ i.e. his personal dedication to 
God. Two trends can be clearly traced in the bhakti movement : the conservative and 
the democratic. The adherents of the former demanded an unqualified return to Hindu¬ 
ism, complete with all its institutions ; it was in essence a reaction of Hindu feudal rulers 
against Muslim domination. The democratic trend, on the other hand, had absorbed 
some ideas of Islam and its sects, and voiced the people's longing for a unification of all 
antkfeudal forces. 

The most outstanding spokesman of the democratic trend was Kabir (approxi¬ 
mately XV century), A thinker and poet of real genius. His teachings as well as his 
creative writings exerted a considerable influence upon the further development of 
Punjabi literature. Kabir wrote in Braj, one of the dialects from which contemporary 
Hindi evolved. His poetry is considered not only as a brilliant chapter of Hindi literature 
but also as an integral part of medieval Punjabi literature. The most authentic of his 
poems are those included in the sacred book of the Sikbs, the Adi Granth, 
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• Kabir addressed his teachings to the simple people, whatever their creed. There is 
no personified God, he proclaimed, looming like a monarch high above a gathering 
of subordinate gods and saints. There is neither a Vishnu nor an Allah. God is in 
every living creature, in every manifestation of nature. All men are equal, before God. 
Not only that, they are equal among themselves too. Kabir denounced castes as well as 
sects, and raised his voice against religious obscurantism, fanaticism, cults and rites, 
protesting that no religion could claim sole and supreme righteousness. 

He himself belonged to the caste of weavers, and worked in bis profession through¬ 
out his life. His songs and hymns included in the Adi Granth belong to different 
periods of his creative writing and express various stages in the development of his 
teaching. Yet he remained invariably the poet of the oppressed, of those who produce 
all material values, and hence participate in the world. 

No one knoweth the mystery of me, the weaver 
Though the world cometh to me to get the cloth woven. 

When ye folks hear the Vedas and Puranas 

Then I see the whole creation stretched out like the Lord's workshop. 

Of the earth and the sky the Lord hath made a loom 

And the Sun and the Moon the warp and woof 

So 1 pray and my mind is pleased with the Lord 

And I, the weaver, realised the Lord within my own home. 

Sayeth Kabir : When the loom breaks 

Then the thread merges in the thread of the world. 

Man’s personal virtues alone, and not his caste, entitle him to call himself human : 

The whole universe is the creation of Brahma ^ 

Tell me, O Pandit, since when have Brahmins been created. 

Don’t waste your life by crying (that you are a) Brahmin at every step. 

If you are a Brahmin because a Brahmin woman gave birth to you. 

Why are you Brahmin and why are we Sudras 7 
Why are we blood (unclean) and you are milk (clean) 7 
Kabir says that (the man) who really worships Brahma, 

We call only him the (true) Brahmin. 

Sometimes Kabir words his social protest even more directly. Through the 
religious colouring of his poetry rings the clear voice of a toiler’s passionate condem¬ 
nation of social and economic inequality. 


They who wear dhotis of three and a half yards, and three fold sacred cords 
And display rosaries on their necks and in their hands are the polished jugi(j 
They are the cheats of Beneras, not the Saints of the Lord. 

I cannot respect such saints 

Who devour trees along with all their boughs 
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They scour their vessels before being placed on the hearth 

And wash the wood before it is lighted 

And digging out the earth they make double fire places. 

But devour the whole man they 
They live as sinners and transgressors 

Yea, they abide ever in ego and all their kindreds are drowned with them. 
They follow the lead of their minds and so do the deeds. 


Here Kabir expresses the mood and sentiments of all people whose lot was equally 
hard, whether they lived in the regions of the upper Indus or in the Ganges valley. This 
accounts for his great popularity, and his influence on Punjabi literature. 

Towards the end of the XV century, a new movement developed in Punjab- 
Sikhism, whose initiator was Nanak (1469-1539). A small grain merchant, like his father 
before him, Nanak travelled a great deal, visited Persia, and according to documentary 
sources, went as far as distant Mecca. He knew Persian and Arabic, bad read the 
Koran and studied Sufi treatises, Neither these, however, nor Hindu treatises could offer 
him answers to the questions that moved him so deeply. Since his attitude to social and 
religious issues and bis teachings in general largely continue, Kabir’s legend has it that 
the two men had met. 

Nanak’s teaching is one of the various manifestations of the Hindu-Muslem 
cultural synthesis. It intertwines all the most vigorous aspects of the trends opposing 
orthodox Hinduism and Islam. Without challenging the authority of Vedas and Puranas, 
he denied the existence of a personified deity, and condemned idolatry, for there is but 
one divinity, he claimed, and this is truth embodied in the world’s infinite manifoldness. 
All the gods of Hinduism, all its sacred writings, and those of Islam and other creeds 
too, are but separate manifestations of this all-embracing deity, in whose presence all 
are equal. And there is no distinction between human beings—either of caste, or of 
social adherence, or of sex. In this Nanak’s ideas are a direct and consistent continuation 
of Kabir's. 

To put these ideas into practice, Nanak founded a community that recognised no 
distinctions of caste or creed, and whose disciples strove to live according to the word of 
their master—the guru—Nanak himself. The majority of these disciples or Sikhs 
{sikh —a derivative of sisya —means **disciple”) came mostly from among the Jats. 

Nanak’s teaching is essentially active, its central figure is not the hermit but the 
gr/Aa 5 /(—head of a family, engaged in a craft, or trade, or agriculture. The cult of the 
master indicates the influence of the Muslim Dervish orders, as well as that of some 
bhakti conceptions. Nanak’s teaching is in actual fact a compromise between Hinduism, 
Islam, and the religions of various sects. In a philosophical poem Japuiji (Prayer), 
Nanak asserts : 
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Words do not make men sinners or saints 

Only deeds are being written down in the Book of Fate. 

One will reap what one sows 
O, Nanak, choose your path ! 

While attributing supreme significance to action, to deeds and claiming that naen 
should be appraised by what they do. Nanak retained some vital ethical principles of 
Hinduism, such as karma, i.e. predestination of fate, determined by good or evil deeds 
perpetrated in previous existences. Nanak endeavoured to unite all doctrines and sects 
of both Hinduism and Islam—maintaining that there is but one supreme divine essence 
for all to worship. This idea rendered his preaching abstract and gave rise to organisa¬ 
tional weakness within the Sikh community. 

Like a number of other spokesmen of bhakti and Sufism, Nanak expounded his 
teachings in the language used by the people, applying poetic forms close to those of 
folk poetry. 

He took to writing at an early age. Not much of his poetry has come down to us : 
Patti (Alphabet); Dakhni Omkar —a mystical poem ; Sidh Goshti (Argument with the 
Siddha)—a polemic, in poetic form, with Corakhnath, Charpat and other Naths; a number 
of religious poems, including Asa-di-war (Song of Morning) ; the poem Barahmah 
(Twelve Months), remarkable for its picturesque description of the Punjab landscape. 

The poetic mastery of Nanak’s verse in particularly apparent in bis epic poem 
Barahmah. The Barahmah is one of the most ancient and presumably among the most 
popular of poetic forms to have come down to us. It consists of twelve stanzas or parts, 
each dedicated to its respective month of the year. It may begin with any month, but 
then proceeds in strict chronological sequence. Apart from the obligatory twelv| stanzas 
it may contain an introductory and a concluding one. It is not restricted to any parti¬ 
cular metric form. Genres similar to the Barahmah occur in other Indian literatures. 
Their essence lies in the following : 

Every month has its specific character determined by the work performed in it, 
festivities falling on it» and natural phenomena typical of it. The poet dwells on the 
frame of mind of either a separate hero, or man in general in a particular month, attempt¬ 
ing to motivate it. In doing so, he lends his verses either a local, or social, or lyricaU 
or religious tonality, thus introducing elements clearly linking it with folklore. 

Asadh is hot for those who are away from God, 

Who had forsaken God that gives life to the entire world. 

Who (because of having forsaken Ood) are bereft 
Of milk, death has caught whose neck in its clutches. 

As they sow, so they reap, that is written in their fate, „ 

(They are like a woman) who has wasted the night (did not enjoy her husband), now full of 

sadness, leans (on the bed) disappointed. 

Though who get in contact with (real) sadhus, they teach God and are forgiven. 
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'When God is kind he satisfies the thirst of union with Him. « 

O, God, there is no one except you in Nanak’s prayers. 

Asadh is beautiful for those, in whose hearts Ood is there. 

As may be seen from the above, Nanak employs the barahmah genre for propaganda. 
Yet, as was the case in Farid’s verses, the real world with its blatant contradictions breaks 
through the basically religious content. 

Some are fed on meats, some on grass 

Some are provided with delicacies of all kinds 

Some abide in the earth and eat the dust. 

• 

Nanak’s imagery derives from daily life and from the landscape of bis native land. 
His poetry abounds in pictures linked with the occupations of the peasant, the artisan* 
the merchant, and images suggested by the luxuriant vegetable and animal world of 
the Punjab. Yet imagery linked with Hinduism, particularly Ramaism (there is no such 
now) also occurs. 

As was mentioned before, Nanak made deliberate use of his poetry to propagate 
his teachings. He introduced profound philosophical motives into Punjabi poetry. It is 
for this reason that a number of polemic poems are attributed to him. He laid down a 
tradition subsequently followed by all the gurus —Sikh spiritual leaders i disseminating 
his teachings in poetic form, and resorting to genres, metres, and images current in folk 
poetry. 

In the mid-sixteenth century, a prominent place among the first Sikh gurus belonged 
to Arjun (1567-1606), both poet and political spokesman. Arjun recognised Nanak’s 
teachings as supremely important and highly relevant to the demands of the epoch, and 
ordered his works to be collected in one book. Thus he laid the beginning of the Adi 
Granth^ which also comprised Arjun’s own interpretations of Nanak’s teachings. The 
compilation of the Adi Granth was entrusted to Arjun's most brilliant disciple, the poet 
Bbai Gurdas (1558-1637), and work on this compilation continued from 1604 to 1661, It 
embraced poerty not only in medieval Punjabi, reflecting the dialects of Lehada, 
Pothohari, Pahari, and Malvai, but also in Sadh Bhasha, Braj, and Avadhi. 

The Adi Granth numbers sixteen thousand lines. The bulk naturally belongs to 
Sikh gurus : to Nanak (2, 949 verses), Arjun (6,204 verses), A mar Das (2,522), Ram Das 
(1, ?30); next follow Kabir (1,146), Namdev, Sheikh Farid, Tukaram, Ravi Das, and 
others. The composition of the book is not directly conditioned by the content of the 
poems and lyrics included. The poetry is grouped, in the first place, according to the 
musical structure (the so-called raga) in which the respective verses are to be performed, 
secondly according to either the metre or theme and thirdly according to authorship. From 
the very outset, it became a tradition to arrange the material within each separate rdga in 
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the/ollowiog order : 1) chaupaies—quatiams ; 2) ashtapadis —octaves; 3) long poems 
and epic poems; 4) c/iAonjr—six-line verses ; 5) short verses ; 6) vars ; 7) poems outside 
the norms of Punjabi prosody. 

The Adi Granlh consummates a considerable process of development ^n the literature 
of the Punjabi people, and is thus a literary record of invaluable importance. Multi¬ 
lingual as its period is, it marks the beginning of a new stage in Punjabi literature, the 
period when its language becomes standardised approaching widely popular usage. The 
Adi Granth presents a summary, as it were, of the whole preceding development of Punjabi 
literature, laying bare its links with the literatures of peoples whose historical fates bore 
certain affinities with the fate of the Punjabi peoples, or whom economic or political 
circumstances had brought into contact with the Punjab. All this is evidenced not only in 
the ideological tendency of this book, but also in its poetics. 

The authors included in it are peasants, artisans, and tradesmen. Their writing 
stems straight from folklore. This accounts, first, for the wealth of rhythms and 
metres not yet canonised at the time and therefore allowing for great freedom of the 
creative imagination, and secondly, for a predilection in this poetry for onomatopoeia as 
a favoured device of artistic expression. The poetic genres represented include the 
bavanakhri, the painti, the barahmah^ and the pandrahtitih, whose emotional pitch depends 
on the theme and melody selected by the poet. In addition, the Kofi genre i.e. elegies 
appeared in the Adi Granth. Alongside the salok metre, long known in Punjabi versi¬ 
fication, we encounter the baint^a couplet, rhymed or unrhymed, expressing a complete 
thought. 

Through the Adi Granth runs the basic idea that the summits of religious and 
philosophic thought are accessible not only to Hindu pandits and Moslem theologians, 
but equally well to weavers and tanners, and that the beauties of the worl^ and the 
magnificence of life are comprehensible to all. 


By Word and by Sword. 

By the late XVII century Sikhism had grown to such significance, and the Sikh 
community to such power that the Mogul emperors in Delhi saw themselves compelled 
to devote not a little time and strength to the Punjab affairs. Their attitude to Sikhism was 
getting from bad to worse and though tolerant at times, yet never—not even uifder 
Akbar—were they benevolent to it. Led by its first guru, Sikhism was still weak, un¬ 
supported by a broad mass movement, altogether too moderate to be able to assume 
ideological guidance of such a movement. Nanak’s teachings, however, attracted increa¬ 
sing numbers of adherents. Putting to clever account the lands they received from the 
Mogul rulers, and the money collected from their adherents, the SFkh guru soon them¬ 
selves because a kind of religio-feudal lords of no mean importance. Simultaneously, 
they continued engaging in trade : Arjun, for example, traded in horses with Afghanistan, 
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Bukhara, and Samarkand. The Sikh’s growing wealth and their active interference in 
political affairs disconcerted the Mogul authorities. Presently Jebangir took issue with 
some verses included in the Adi Granth alleging them to be contradictory to Islam, and 
demanded that guru Arjun should eliminate them from the book. Arjun refused, 
whereupon he was tortured to death, bequeathing the defence of his teachings to his 
followers. 

In the first armed clashes between the Moguls and the Sikhs, the Sikh warriors 
were put to rout. The struggle grew paiticularly bitter under the rule of Aurangzeb. 
He captured and executed the ninth Sikh guru Tegh Bahadur (1622-1675). Only under 
Gobind Singh (1660-1708), son of Tegh Bahadur, and the tenth Sikh guru, did Sikhism 
grow, into the mighty force that was instrumental to the collapse of the Mogul empire, 
and conducted the most persevering and effective resistance to the British invaders in 
the Punjab ; a force that furthered the consolidation of the Punjabi people. 

Aurangzeb’s policy rivalled in cruelty that of Mahmud Ghaznevi at his worst, and 
of other forerunners of the Moguls. Driven to despair by religious persecution and un¬ 
bearable taxation, the peasants and artisans began to rally round the Sikhs. This deter¬ 
mined the line of action embarked upon by Gobind Singh, who had set himself the aim 
of assuming leadership over all the anti-feudal forces in the Punjab, and of reorganising the 
khalsa (the Sikh community) on more democratic lines, turning it into the body 
ral and spiritual power. Gobind daringly presented his own interpretation of 
carried by the Adi Granth. His precepts are devoid of any contemplativeness, 
challenge to implement the truth by use of force. 

He is of the Khalsa 
Who protects the poor 
Who combats evil 
Who remembers God 
Who achieves greatness 
Who IS intent upon the Lord 
Who IS wholly unfettered 
Who mounts the war horse 
Who is ever waging battle 
Who IS continually armed 
Who lays the Turks 
Who extends the faith 

Aod who gives his head with what is upon it. 

Gobind .had moved a long way from his predecessors’ concept of the guru as the 
emanation of the Divine Essence, as the focal point of spiritual aod temporal power. 
He proclaimed that all power should belong to the Khalsa—the Sikh community, which 
he deemed the rightful guru. 

He who speaks of me as of the Lord 
Him will I sink Into the pit of Hell I 
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Consider me as the slave of Ood 
Of that have no doubt in thy mind 
I am but the slave of the Lord 
Came to behold the wonders of creation 


Gobind’s addresses to the Sikhs, his letters, his creative writing—all this forms a 
remarkable chapter in the history of Punjabi literature, both in content and form. His 
writings are collected in the Dasama Granth {Book of the Tenih Guru), It is a mixed kind 
of book, regarding both ideological tendings and genres. It comprises hymns as well as 
the Vachittar Natok (Motley) Drama—Gobind’s autobiography, into which are inserted 
his 'genealogy and various legends, a ballad on the goddess Bhflgavati, the epic poem 
Gyan Prabodh (The Light of Knowledge)^ which reproduces several ancient legends, 
a number of poems in different metres, the Tiriya Charitar (Feminine Pranks), a collection 
of foklore stories, and Gobind Singh's poetry in Parsi (Persian). Jo the Ramaist-Vaish' 
nava motifs that prevailed lo the poetry of the early gurus, Gobind added Shaivite motifs 
and themes, thus not only extending the subjectmatter and enriching the imagery of 
literary expression, but also attracting Shaivism to the Sikh movement. In addition 
to the writings included in the Dasama Granth, the translation of the Bhagavadgitd into 
Punjabi, is also ascribed to Gobind. 

The Dasama Granth is a significant landmark in the hi.story of Punjabi literature— 
it opens a period in which literature becomes an important means of shaping social 
consciousness. Moreover, it testifies to the fact that the evolution of Punjabi as a 
national language was already an accomplished process. 

Rich in aesthetic values and ideas, the Dasama Granth and the poetry of Gobind 
Singh’s time, infinitely variegated in genres and individual styles, were of decisiv^ import¬ 
ance in the development of Punjabi literature. It was the time when the creative writing 
of Sikhs, Muslims and Hindus merged into a single mainstream of national Punjabi 


literature. 

Gobind Singh’s autobiographical poem Vachittar Natak was conceived as the ideo¬ 
logical centre of the Dasama Granth. It is not a poem only of remarkable literary value, 

informs it dwells on events contemporary 
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‘ Disperse hordes of eoemies • 

Handle of which cannot be broken 
And which has a sharp blade 
Glittering brighter than the sun. 

With polemical vigour, the poet then proceeds to elaborate on Nanak’s concept of a 
single all-pervading divine essence comprising all the deities of the Hindu pantheon. He 
gives an account of the Creation in the way it is presented by the Puranas, whereupon he 
passes over to his own genealogy tracing it back to Rama. The descendants of Rama’s 
two sons—Lava and Kusha—came to bate each other, for they could not divide their 
land and property. Ever since the world has been rent asunder by similar feuds. 

From time immemorial enmity started 
Because of greediness for land and money 
Haughtiness and greediness rule over the earth 
And mirage of gold intoxicates everyone. 

Eventually the feud between the two lineages of the old family ends in reconciliation, 
with the prediction that the head of the Kusha family will re-appear on the earth when 
Kali-yuga sets in. 

The fifth chapter of the poem is dedicated to Kusha’s re-incarnation in Nanak, and 
his presence in all Sikh gurus preceding Gobind. The subsequent chapter dwells on 
Gobind’s contemporary India. It opens with a description of religious strife, and con¬ 
demning Hinduism and its canons, Govind proves the righteousness of Nanak’s teaching 
which alone transcends the contradictions of Hinduism. It must be noted that Gobind 
makes no attempt to incite hatred of those who profess a different faith. On the contrary, 
he conveys his reverence towards all existing teachings, and emphatically attributes all 
unworth misconceptions to erroneous interpretations of these teachings. 

The seventh and eighth chapters relate tbe story of the poet’s birth, which is presen¬ 
ted as a manifestation of tbe divine soul, of his conduct in life, and of how he comes 
to be a guru. This is followed by a description of how Gobind founded the town of 
Paonfa (Anandpur), and of bis struggle against the Mogul viceregCBts, He gives B frank 

account of how he went any length so as to rally the people against the obnoxious Delhi 
sultans, sometimes crossing tbe will of Hindu feudal rulers. Tbe final victory he ascribes 
to divine power r 


Supreme Ood is my father 
Primeval force is my mother 

My teacher is all-pervadina spirit, wboae spouse is godly will. 

Taught me to m^e good. 

Oobind Slngh'g i^o' ikmih was u dlitiiictivoly new phenomenon in Punjabi 
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literfiture : it is a specific kind of confession by a son of his epoch^one of its greatest 
figures—presented in autobiographic form. The Vachittar Natak is an authentic historical 
image of the period, penned by a veritable master of the word, whose perception 
is quickened by thorough knowledge of the cultural heritage of. ancient and 
medieval India. 



STUDIES IN NIBANDHA-S 
Bhabatosh Bhattacbaryya 

(b) The Krtyaratnakara 
(I) Its conception of dharma 

The KrtyaratnSkara, before prescribing the religious duties of a Hindu, appropriate 
to the twelve months of the year, devotes some 38 pages (p. 7-44) to the ‘determination 
of dharma' t divided into four topics, viz. definition (svarupa), effects {phalaX sources 
(prarhdna) and requisites (nimitta). In defining dharma it quotes a text of Manu (II. l),^^ 
which says that people are to follow that dharma^ which is practised by persons, who are 
learned, honest and are always devoid of passion or hatred and which is respected by 
them in their very hearts. It next quotes a text of VihBmitra^^ to the effect that dharma 
is that, the practice of which is applauded by persons, conversant with the scriptures and 
adharma is that, the practice of which is decried by them. It then quotes a lengthy 
passage of Apastamba,^^ which means that determination of dharma is a difficult thing 
and dharma is the practice of the good, the polite, the aged, the unavaricious and the 
prideless persons. It last quotes a text of the Bhav/syapurana,^^ which says that dharma 
IS the means of attaining prosperity. It then explaics^s the term dharma as applicable 
to its three kinds, viz. daily, casual and voluntary. It then further subdivides it on the 
authority of the Bhavisyapurana^* into varnadharmOt asramadharmat varnairamadharma, 

29. vidvadbhih sevitah sadbhir-nityam-advesaragibhih / 
brdayenabbyanujnSto yo dharmas-tam nivodhata // 

30. yam-gryah kriyamanam hi ^amsantyagamavedinah / 

sa dharmo yam vigarhanti tam-adharmam pracaksate // 

31. na sura no gandharva no pitaro ‘yam dharmo' yamadhar-ma iti /.sarvajana- 

padesvekinta-samahitam aryfi-n3m vrttam samyag-vinitanam vrddhanam evam 
alolup&n&m adSmbhikanam vrttasSdr^yam bhajetaivam ubhau lok&vabhijayatiti / 

32. dharmah ^reyah samuddistam Ireyo’ bhyudayasadhanam / 

33. ayaSca dharmosabedo nityam naimittikain kamyamity&dyagrimanus&rena 
ktiy&para iti boddhavyam. 

34. * sa tu pancavidah prokto vedamulah sanStanah / 

varnadharmah smrtastveka ilram&nSm atah param / 
varnasra'mas tritiyastu gauna naimittikas tatha // 
varnatvam ekam asritya yo dharmah sampravartate / 
varnadharmah sa uktas tu yathopanayanam nfpa fi 
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guqfldharma and nimittadharma and exemplifies the above five classes on the' same 
authority as follows :— 

'Investiture with the sacred thread’ (upanayana) is an instance of varnadharmat 
because only the three twice-born classes {var^as) are entitled to it. 'Beggiag and carrying 
a staff’ is an instance of asramadharma, because it is resorted to in the fourth stage 
(dsrama) of a man's life. 'Wearing the girdle made of muHja grass’ is an instance of 
varnSiramadharmOt because it is prescribed for the members of the twice-born classes at 
the time of their upanayana, which marks their entrance into the first stage of life, viz. 
brahmacarya (i.e. studenthood). 'Protection of the subjects by a duly installed king’ is a 
gunadharma, because it is concomitant with royalty which is an attribute (guna), while 
expiation (i.e. prayascitta) is a nimittadharma, whereas it relates to a particular incident 
(nimitta), viz. incurring of sin. 

It then lays down on the authority of the Manusmrti (I. 88-91) and Bhavisyapurana 
the duties peculiar to the four castes {varnas), which are to the effect that reading, teaching, 
making sacrifices, ofSciating in others sacrifices, taking gifts and making gifts are the six¬ 
fold duties of a Brahmana, protection of subjects, making gifts, making sacrifices, reading 
and control of passions are the five-fold duties of a Ksatriya, tending cattle, making gifts, 
making sacrifices, reading, trade, usury and cultivation of lands are the seven-fold duties 
of a Vaisya while the only duty of a Sudra is the ungrudging service of the three higher 
castes. 

The duties, common to all the castes, have been collected by our author from the 
KalikSpurana, Nirada, Brbaspati, Visnupur&na, Bhavisyapurana, MababhSrata, Devala, 
Yajfiavalkya (I. 8), Devlpur^na, Manu (VI. 91-92) and Daksa. The quotation from the 
KalikSpurana^^ is to the effect that Jsia and Purta are the dharmas sanctioned by Sm|:ti 
and also by §ruti as handed down by tradition, that /fta, which means 'sacrifice^ confers 
worldly pleasure only and that Purta, which means 'consecration of idols and reservoirs 
of water*, confers both pleasure and salvation on the person, who performs the same. 


yas tva^ramam sam^^ritya adhikSrah pravartate / 
sa khalvalramadharmastu bhiksSdand&diko yatha // 
varnatvam ^sramatvanca yo’ dhikrtya pravartate / 
sa varnSsramadharmas tumaulljiya mekhala yatb§ // 
yo gunena pravarteta gunadharmah sa ucyate / 
yatha murdhabhisiktasya prajgn^in paripglanam // 
nimittam ekamSsritya yo dharmah sampravartate / 
naimittikah sa vijSeyah prayascittavidhir yathS // 

35. istipurtau smriau dharmau 4rutau tau sistasammatau / 
pratisth&dyantayoh purtam istam yajrl&dilaksanam / 
bhukti-mukti-pradarn purtam istam bhogarthasSdbanam // 
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The quotation from the Vianu^-jmr&na)^^ purports that forgiveness, truthfulness, control 
(of desires), cleanliness, charity, control of the organs (of senses and actions), abstinence 
from killing creatures, serving one’s teacher and preceptor, visits to places of pilgrimage, 
pity, straightforwardness, absence of avarice, worshipping gods and Brahmanas and 
absence of malice are the dharma^ common to all the castes. The quotations from the 
rest are, more or less, paraphrases of the above two quotations. 

It then devotes three sub-chapters to the effects, sources and requisites of dharma 
respectively. 

In the sub-chapter on the effects of dharma^ the quotations from the Taittinya ^ruti, 
Manusmrti (II. 9), Vasistha and Bhavisyapurana are significant. The quotation from 
the fjrst®’ means that dharma is the support of the whole world, people resort to those 
who practise it, vices are cleared away by it, so they call dharma as the best. The quota¬ 
tion from the second^^ purports that a man derives fame in this life and exquisite 
happiness in the next one (after death) by practising dharma, as laid down in the ^ruti 
and the Smrti. The quotation from the third®® is to the effect that the person, practis¬ 
ing dharma, becomes praiseworthy in this world and attains heaven in the next. The 
quotation from the fourth^o states that the practice of daily duties is necessary without 
any end in view, that of voluntary ones with a particular end in view and that of casual 
ones for the removal of vices. 

Of the quotations in the sub-chapter on the sources of dharma, those from Manu, 
Yajnavalkya, Mahabharata and Hatlta are important. The quotation from Manu*^ (II. 6) 
is to the effect that the Vedas, the Smrtis, good behaviour (s'lla), the conduct of the good, 
who arc conversant with the above and the unanimous verdict of the learned in a religious 


36. ksama satyam damah saucain danam indriyanigrahah / 
ahimsa guru^usrusa tiirth^nusaranam dayS // 

^rjavam lobhasunyatvam devabr&hmanapujanam / 
anabhyasuya ca tath§ dharmah samiinya ucyate // 

37. dharmo vi^vasya jagatah pratisthS, loke dbarmistham praja upasarpanti, dharmena 
papam apanudati, dharme sarvam pratistbitam tasmad-dbarmam paramam vadanti / 

38. £ruti-smrtyuditam dharmam anutisthan hi manavah / 
iha kirtim avapnoti pretya canuttamatp sukham // 

39. Dh&rmikah hralasyafam eti loke pretya ca svargabbak bhavati / 

40. * phalam vinSpyanusthanam nityanflm isyate sphutam / 

kamyanam svaphalarthantu dosaghatartham eva ca / 
naimittikanSm karanam trividham karmanSro phalam // 

41. vedo* khilo dharmamuiam smrti^iie ca tadvidam / 

&cSra^caiva sSdhunSm atmanas-tustireva ca // 
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problem—are the sourees of dharma. The quotation from YSfHavalhya^^ (1.7) means 
that S^rutip Smrti, good customs and one’s own discretion in the case of a conflict of the 
scriptures—are the sources of dharma. The interpretation of the term slla, occurring in 
the above text of Mam, has been taken by our author from the Mahabharqfa*^ to make 
the meaning clear. It is to the effect that the learned call the non-infliction of injury on 
ail creatures either by mind or by speech or by action, showing favour to them and 
knowledge as iila. Harita's** interpretation of this very term has also been appended 
by him just after the above interpretation of the Mahdh/iarata. It means that sila is of 
thirteen kinds, viz. (1) identification of the individual self with the Supreme self, 
(2) adoration of the gods, (3) adoration of the Fathers, (4) comeliness, (5) absence 
of the habit of mortifying others, (6) absence of malice, (7) mildness, (8) absence of 
harshness, (9) friendship, (10) sweet-speaking habit, (11) gratitude, (12) offering shelter 
to others and (13) salutation (to ^upeiiors), and that these are as authoritative as 
customs. 

He then quotes a further text of Yajfiavalkya^^ (I. 3) to the effect that the four 
Vedas, the six auxiliaries of the Vedas, the Puranas, the Nyaya, the Mimamsfi and the 
(metrical and aphoristic) Dharma^astra works are the fourteen sources of knowledge and 
of dharma. Our author then quotes a text ofto the effect that in the case of a 
conflict between the Sruti and the Smrti, the former should be respected. The citation 
from Gautama*'^ purports that in the case of a conflict between two texts of Smrti, either 
of them may be respected. 

The last sub-chapter on the requisites of dharma opens with a prose passage of 
^aAkhalikhita,^^ which means that the requisites of dharma are proper place, time, 
procedure, the requisite article, devotion, per.ion and sacrifice, and that dharma with 
devotion and person stands in need of proper time, which is secured when ^le proper 

42. Srutih smrtih sadaeSrah svasya ca priyam Straanah / 
samyak sahkalpajah kilmo dharmamulam idam smrtam // 

43. adrohah sarvabhutanam karmana manas5 girS / 
anugrahaica jn3na?!ca lilam etad-vidur-budhSh // 

44 brahmanyatfi devapitrbhaktata snumyata aparopatSpitfi 8naB{iyal& mrdutft 
apSrusyam maitratS priyavadita krtaJHati laranyatS pranati^ceti 
trayodaiavidham £llam etasyac3ravat pr3m§nyam / 

45. pur3na-ny3ya-mimam83-dharma£3stranga-mi£r1tah / 
ved3h sth3nani vidygnSm dharmasya ca caturdasa // 

46. iruti-smrti-virodhe tu ^rutireva gaiiyasl / 
avirodhe sad3 karyam smartam vaidikavat sad3 If 

Al. tulyabalavirodhe vikalpah / 

48. tatra dharmalaksanani—deLh kSla up3yo dravyam iraddhS patram ty&ga iti 

samastesu dharmodayah s&dharano* nyath3 viparltah /.sraddha-pStra-sampanno 

dharmah kaiSpeksah IraddhS-dravyotpattiriti k&lah / 
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artiele is associated with devotioo. This sub-chapter ends with a text of which 

means that dharma is that which is practised and customs are those which are followed 
in the ArySvarta* i.e. in the area intervening between the Him&layas and the Vindhyas. 


(II) KhdHjana-darhna 

Khanjana-dar^ana or sight of the bird KhdH}ana (wagtail) is a peculiar Hindu omen, 
recorded in the Krtyaratnakara (pp. 366-373). Though it is also recorded in later works 
viz. Govindananda's Varsakriyakaumudl (pp 449-51) and Raghunandana's Tithitattva 
(10^-4), yet those treatments cover one or two pages only and as such, are less compre¬ 
hensive than that of the present work, consisting of seven pages. We, therefore, give below 
a synopsis of this treatment in view of both its earlier and more detailed character. 

“One should perform the called niiaja, in the eighth or twelfth///Ar or on the 
full-moon day of the month of Asvina or Kdritika. After the conclusion of the nUaJaSanti 
ceremony by the king, the enemy, if chased by him in the direction of the flight of the 
khanjana bird, is fast subdued. This bird is first seen when the sun is in the asterism of 
Hasta and vanishes when the sun reaches that of Rohinl, That kind of Khonjana^ which 
is fat, possessed of a long neck and a black throat and is dark from the neck and mouth 
is beneficent and fulfils all the desires of the observer ; while that other kind of Kharljana, 
which has a dark spot on the throat and the tips of whose hands and feet are white, is 
called citrakrt and that, which is excessively yellow, is called goplta {gomutrap'ua ?) and 
these two classes add to the misery of the observer. There are four kinds of KhaHjana 
birds, viz. samantabhadra, prabhadra, anubhadra and ambarabhadra. That kind, which is 
dark on all sides of the neck, breast and head, is called samantabhadra, while that kind, 
which has dark head and breast but white neck and back, is called prabhadra. That kind, 
the neck and breast of which only are dark, is called anubhadra, while that kind, with a 
dark line in the neck, is called ambarabhadra. Of the above four kinds, the immediately 
preceding one excels the succeeding one in the matter of conferring success on a good 
action, lhai kxnd oi akakahhadra {\.c. ambarabhadra), which has a dark line on the neck 
but a white face, brings about failure of designs. That kind, which resembles yellow 
juice in colour and is hence called gomutra (the same as the goplta), if seen in the morning, 
predicts miseries to the observer for the period of one year. 

, The Khanjana bird, if seen on a curd vessel or a stack of paddy, confers good, while 
that, seen on quagmire, predicts good grass and that, which is found on the dung of a 
bull, foretells the profusion of cow’s milk. If seen on grass, sakata tree, house-top, face 
of a person and suci tree, it predicts the acquisition of clothes, sale of the country, failure, 
imprisonment and disease respectively. If found on the back of a goat or of a sheep, it 
indicates the speedy meeting with one’s beloved ones. But if it is seen seated on the 

49. ... daksinena himavata^ uttarena vindhyfit ye ftcilrAs-te pratye-tavyfih / 
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booe of a dead buffalo, camel or ass, ia a burning place of dead bodies, corner of a house, 
or on sand, wall, ashes or hair, it foretells evil and brings about death, disease and fear. 
If it shakes its wings or drinks from a water-course, it is inauspicious. Generally, it is 
auspicious, if seen at the time of sunrise but not so, if found at the time of sunset. 

The places, where it performs sexual intercourse or vomits or voids its 
ordure, abound with gems, glass and coal respectively and the soil is to be dug in those 
places to unearth those curiosities. Its dead, wounded, diseased and bleeding 
condition predict the self-same states of the observer. If it is found falling to the 
ground from its accustomed height, it forebodes wealth to the observer, while if found 
soaring in the sky, it indicates future union with one’s nearest relations. If it is seen in 
the morning on lotuses, cows, elephants, horses and big serpents, it prediqts a 
kingdom to the observer ; if found on unsoiled grass, it indicates good news ; while 
if found on ashes, bones, wood, nails, hairs and husk, it entails misery upon the 
observer for the period of one year. But if found seated in the morning on elephants, 
sheep, sala groves, balconies of palaces, curd vessels and clean soil, or over gold and 
winnowing fans used for kings, or in the clear sky, or on good shady trees with rich 
foliage and bent down with fruits, the confers prosperity on the observer. If 

again it is seen in the morning sit very suddenly and in a happy mood on a river-bank, 
a lotus, cow-dung, the tail of a cow, durva grass, royal palace, the topmost room of a 
house, jamhala fruit, new leaf, kfira tree, household materials, or on the main arch such of 
a house, it is then highly auspicious for the acquisition of water, food and drink, dear 
ones, cows, horses and cloths and for recovery from diseases. Its position on a boat 
predicts the acquisition of a house to the observer. But if it is shown by another person, 
that second person secures the company of a woman. If found on unploughed soil or 
on a stack of paddy, in the morning or in the sky, it foretells marriage, acqui|ition of 
paddy, union with one’s dear ones and also with one’s near ones respectively. If it is 
seen alighting from the sky, it indicates sufficient wealth ; if found eating and drinking, 
it foretells the acquisition of food and drink ; while if observed in other beautiful posi¬ 
tions in the morning, it surely confers similar other desirable results on the observer. 
If it is found following an ass, a camel or a dog, or breaking its wings, it predicts death 
on the observer ; and if it is found shaking its wings in the evening, or tied or dead, 
it forebodes evil. The observer as well as the intending traveller meets with the positions, 
good or bad, as attend the Khanjana bird in the morning. If seen in the south when the 
star Agastyo is on the horizon, this bird fulfils the desire of the observer, who should, 
therefore worship it with a mantra and bow down to it with the head for the attainment 
of the good result, indicated by it. The sight and the utterance of the name* of this bird 
are equally auspicious and if it is seen going in a revolving fashion, the desire of a 
traveller is fulfilled. The following mantra is to be uttered at its sight: 

'O you, the son of a sage, practising yoga, you disappear 'nvith the advent of 
summer but reappear after the close of the rains, 1 bow down to you, Khdiljana, who are 
full of wonders.* 
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• The ir/ifl?ryawfl bird, seen in an Ugly body in a bad place, doing reproachable acts, 
nmst then be worshipped by the observer, particularly for the removal of the vices, 
indicated by it. The observer should abstain from sexual intercourse and flesh-eating, 
lie down on the bare ground, bathe, mutter mantras, offer oblations to fire and worship 
the bird for the period of seven days. 




SLAVE TRADE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
Saadhya Mukerjee 


The institution of slavery was prevalent in India from very early times. Our early 
Vedic literatures testify to this fact. But neither in Vedic literatures nor in early 
Dharma-sutras do we get any reference to slave trade in our country. Pali literatures, 
however, provide us with a vivid picture of the social and legal status of slaves 

in Ancient India. In the Vidura Pandita Jataka there is a reference to four kinds of 

1 * * 

slaves, one of which is described as dhanena kita or slave by purchase. In the Anguttara 
Nikaya, Buddha prohibits his lay-worshippers to indulge in five kinds of trade, the second 
of which is suttavanijja (Panchaka Nipata Upasakavagga. Ste Inscriptions of Asoka hy 
Barua, Pt. II, Trans, and Glossary p. 307) and Buddhaghosa explains this as muffu;s'j'-vam 7 ya, 
traffic in human beings. It is quite clear from the above statement of Buddha that during 
his time there existed a regular trade in human cargoes, which Buddha had to denounce. 

In the Jatakas we have plenty of other references to slaves purchased with 
money^ There are even references to the amount of money required for purchasing a 
slave. The conventional price of a slave, as stated in the Jatakas, was 100 Kahapanas 
or Karsapanas and 700 Kahapanas were enough to buy male and female slaves {alam me 
ettakam dhanam dasi dasa mulya — Jat. I. 224. 299). In Kautilya’s Arthaidstra we get a 
long discussion on dasa and karmakdra (i. e. slaves and free labourers). In connection 
with this discussion frequent mentions are also made of buying and selling of slaves 
(Kaut. III. 13 and III. 14). In one place he clearly states that slavery should not be 
common feature of an Arya's life. According to him it is no crime for a MIeccba to 
sale or mortgage the life of his own offspring. But never an Arya could be subjected to 
slavery {Kaut. Ill 13). In certain exceptional cases, however, Kautilya permits an 
Arya to sale or mortgage his life ; these are i) in order to tide over family difficulties, 
ii) to find money for fines or court decrees and iii) to recover confiscated household 
implements. From the above discussion it is clear that though buying and selling of 
human lives was condemned in high caste society yet the custom was very much in 
existence during Kautilya’s time and even the members of the high caste society could 
no|^ fully escape it. 

In Manu’s description of seven kinds of slaves there is a mention of slaves bought 
with money (JcrUa —Menu VIII. 415), But Manu, like Kautilya, does not cherish the idea 
of a high born man being subjected to slavery (Manu—VIII, 412). The same idea is also 
expressed by Visnu (5.151) and N&rada (5-38). But in spite of the disapproving attitude 
of our ancient law-givers, it is obvious from their statements that inland trading in slaves 
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had<already become a common feature in ancient Indian society. Thus Manu mentions 
two types of ^udras, bought and unbought—both of whom should be compelled to do 
servile works (Manu VIII. 413). NSrada on the other hand, in his list of fifteen kinds of 
slaves, refers to one ‘who is bought*. • 

The ancient authors of our country apart, some foreign observers also have testified 
to the existence of slave trade in ancient India. Thus the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea (an account of travel and trade in the Indian Ocean by an Egyptian Greek 
merchant of the 1st cent), while giving an account of sea-borne trade in Indian ocean, 
refers to the prevalence of slavery as well as slave trade in India. In one place he states 
that a brisk trade was carried on with the island of Dioscordia (Agatharcbides refers to 
it as the “Island of the Blest", a stopping place for the voyagers between India,and 
Arabia— Peri. Ery. p. 133 Note 30) by the people of Muza (a port in Arabia identified with 
modern Mocha, Peri. Ery. p. 106, 233) and also by the traders coming from Daminika 
(country of Tamils—Dr^vida-desam including Cera, Pandya and Cola Kingdom— 
Peri. Ery. Note 53, p. 205) and Baryagaza (modern Broach on the Bombay coast). These 
traders used to bring with them, in the ships returning from India, rice, wheat and Indian 
cloth and a few female slaves. Thus here we find an interesting allusion to traffic in 
slaves. Indian slaves (specially the female ones) were exported to foreign lands and alien 
slaves both male and female were regularly imported to India from foreign market-towns. 
From Ommana, the market town of Persia, and Apologus, the market town at the upper 
end of the Persian gulf, many items of trade were exported to Barygaza (Broach) and 
Arabia. Among these items of trade were pearls, purple clothing, wine, a great quantity 
of dates, gold as well as slaves {Peri. Ery. 36). According to the author of the Periplus of 
the Erythrean Sea these luxury goods along with slaves were not only shipped to Barygaza 
but also to other important cities of India. Thus our author mentions a city called Ozene 
(modern city of Ujjain) formerly a royal capital. To this town was brought very costly 
vessels of silver, fine wines, thin clothing of the finest weave and choicest ointments. 
These costly presents were sent for the King and besides them, choir boys and lovely 
maidens were also sent for the King’s harem. These singing boys and beautiful maidens, 
who were brought as presents for the King of Ujjain, were obviously slave girls and slave 
boys. The above statements made by the author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea 
clearly point to the fact that during the second half of the first century A.D. (when the 
author made a voyage to India) Indians took an active part in trading with Western 
and Middle-Eastern countries. A colony of traders was also set up in the islandoof 
Dioscordia (Socotra) and among these traders were Greeks, Arabs as well as Indians. 
Indian vessels loaded with merchandise were sent to Arabian and African harbours and 
Indian market-towns and harbours flooded with foreign luxury goods shipped there by 
the Arab and Greek merchants. One of the important articles of this maritime trade was 
human cargo and slave trading was fast becoming a lucrative busindlts in which Indian 
and foreign traders took eager part. ^ 

We also learn from Strabo that by 150 B.C. slave hunting became a profitable 
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vocation in the East. Delos was the chief centre of this trade. As many as 11,000 slaves 
were sold every day (Strabo^ Geographica XIV. 5-2). Compaines were organized to 
carry on the trade with Italy. Sea-borne trade was also established with India and in 
the course of this merchant marine slave-trade was carried on as we have already learnt 
from the Egyptian Greek merchant of the first century A.D. 

Another foreign writer viz., Athenaeus further corroborates the account of Periplus 
as well as Strabo. According to Athenaeus in the processions of Ptolemy Philadeipbus, 
Indian women, Indian hunting dogs, Indian cows and other strange things weae to be seen 
(Athenaeus Diepnosophisto IV. 4, 6 and V, 2, 39. cf. Inter-course between India and the 
Western World, Rawiinson, p. 93). The Indian women who joined the procession of 
Ptolejny Philadelphus were obviously slave girls, as we have already noted above that 
slave girls and boys became common articles of trade in the course of busy commercial 
enterprises between India and her trading partners. Indian traders usually traded in 
spices, precious stones, ivory, cotton and silk clothings and muslins and along with these 
merchandise foreign merchants sometimes also received female slaves from ships retuining 
from India. 

Rules regarding manumission of slaves, often discussed by our ancient Indian 
authorities, also throw useful light on slave-trade in our country. We are told that 
emancipation of slaves cold be effected in two ways: i) through master's favour, ii) through 
monetary payment. In P51i literatures (DigA. M'A:. I. 72, Therigathd p. 117, Theragdiha 
p. 22) we find references about manumission of slave done through master’s favour. 
Jatakas, on the other hand, refer to the liberation of slaves through money payment. 
{Jot. VI, 547). Kautilya also refers to this custom. According to him ddsas or slaves 
could work with free labourers in state farms (II. 42-2). These slaves were entitled to 
the same wages as free workers namely one paria and a quarter per month per head over 
and above their board (II. 24-28). The amount which was earned by a slave, by the 
work done for the master, ultimately enabled him to purchase back his freedom. 
Kautilya prescribes that the ransom necessary for a slave to regain his freedom is equal 
to what he had been sold for (III. 13). In another connection Kautilya, while laying 
down special rules to safeguard the rights of a child slave, indirectly alludes to slave trade 
in our country. He thus imposes a fine on those who sells or mortgages a slave (less 
than eight years of age) to a foreign land against his will. He further states that a fine of 
12 panas should be imposed on those who fail to liberate a slave even after receiving 
ransom (111. 13). Similar conditions also prevailed in other ancient countries and we find 
ample provisions were made to safe-guard the position of slaves in the eyes of law. 

In Kharosthi document there is a single instance of a slave seeking freedom after 
making some payment (as ransom or toli museki) for his life (Ooc. No. 585. cf. Position of 
Slaves in Kharosthi Document from Chinese Turkistan, I. H. Q., June 195J p. 105). In 
Greece a slave could purchase his freedom with peculium received from his master 
{Ency. Briton. Vol. XX 14th edition p. 7^4). In Rome manumission of slaves became 
fairly common among certain groups, because it often brought pecuniary advantage to the 
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the,tna8ter. The ransom which he received after liberating his stave enabled him to 
purchase a new slave and at the same time gain anew client. In Rome slaves could be 
liberated in two ways: (i) justa regular and (ii) minus jasta. Manumission mir 4 justa was 
effected through considerable manifestations and formalities on the part the master. 
{Ency. Brit, Vol. XX). These multifarious rules regarding liberation of slaves,* through 
adequate payment of ransom, also point to a well-organized and profitable trading in 
slaves. While in India the slave-trade, though not so well-organized and rigorous, had all 
the essential features to allure Indian and foreign merchants into the business. 
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WEST 

We may now trace the extension of Brahmanism doe to the effect of the 
settlement of Brahmins in the western parts of Bengal (Rldha), Brahmanic 
leadership gradually secured a firm footing in the different subdivisions of this 
area. There is a section of Brahmins in Bengal, designated as RSdhlay Brahmams, 
who arc referred to by HalSyudha (12th century A. D.) in his famous work 
Brahmana Sarvasva. 

Vardhamana-bhuktl 

• In West Bengal an early recorded settlement was in the Vardhamftna-hAuibff 

(modern Burdwan). In the 6th century A.D. MahSr&ja Vijayasena during the 

time of Gopacandra*^ made the gift of a piece of land in VettragartS within the 

Vakkattaka vUhl of the Vardham3na-Mu^rr, measuring 8 kulyavapas, to a 

Brahmin named Vatsasvamin of the Kaundinya gotra belonging to the Bahvrca 

sakha of the Rgveda. The Naih^li copper-plate (12th century A.D.)** shows 

that Vall31asena made,a gift of land situated in the village Vallahittba (modern 

BalutiyS) of the Vardhamana-6Mr/ to Ov§sudeva-Sarman of the Bh&radv3ja 

gotra, a student of the Kauthuma school of the SSmaveda, son of Laksmldeva- 

Sarman, grandson of Bbadresvaradeva-Sarman and great-grandson of Varflhadeva- 

Sarman. The gift land measured 7 bhU-patakas, 9 dronas, 1 ddhaka, 40 mmBnas 

and 3 kakas according to the reed known as Vrsabha-iankara-nala. The occasion 

of the gift was the Hemasvamahaddna ceremony performed by the king’s mother, 

VilasadevI during the solar eclipse. It appears to have been a special aim of the 

Senas to strengthen the Brahmanic element in this bhukti. Vallftlasena’s son 

Laksmanasena also made a gift of land comprised in the village Vidd3ra£3saoa, 

situated in Betadda-caturaka of the Vardham3na-6AuA;f/ to a Brahmin of the 
• • 

V3tsya gotra of the same Vedic school as known from his Govindapur copper¬ 
plate.^* The donee in this case was an upadhydya named ^Vy3sadeva-§arman, 
son of ^rlnivasadeva-^arman, grandson of Cahaladeva-Sarman and great- 
grandson of Gosvamideva-Sarman, on the occasion of an anniversary of the 

46. El, XXIII, p. 155 ff; XXX, p. 160 ff. 

4i7. ibid. XIV. pp. 156-163 ; IB, pp. 68-80 
48. IB, p. 92 ff. 
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coronation ceremony of the king {rSJy-Sbhiseka-samaye). The gift land measured 
60 dronas and 17 unmSnas and yielded an annual income of 900 purSnas, 

Danda-bhukti • 

0 « 

The second bkukti in West Bengal to welcome Brahmins as settlers was 
Danda-6M// (modern Dfltan in the Midnapore district). An early reference to 
Danda-^/tuA:// is found in the Jayrampur copper-plate inscription of the time of 
Gopacandra (regnal year 1).^* In one of the copper-plate inscriptions of i§alanka 
from Midnapore^0 the gift of a village called Mu(a)hfi-Kumbhftrapadraka to 
Bhatteivara of the K&£yapa gotra\% recorded. Another copper-plate^ i records 
the grant of some lands in the village Kumbharapadraka as distinguished from 
the place of the same name with the prefix *mahd\ which is here assigned to 
the dcsa K^takapadrika. In the latter copper-plate the donee, DEmyasvSmin is 

\k> 

said to have belonged to the Bh&radv^ja gotra and to Midhyandina kdkha. 
The localities referred to in these grants were situated in the Tavira adhikarana, 
probably the administrative headquarters of Danda-MuA;//, from which both the 
copper-plates were issued. This area is supposed by Dr. R. C. Majumdar to 
represent the modern Debra, which is about 15 miles south-east of Midnapore. 

In the 10th century A.D. the K^mboja king Nayapaladeva gave away 
a village called Bfbat-Cbattivann§ situated in Danda-6AuA;/i, which was under the 
administrative division of VardhamSna-^Au^//, to pandita A^vattha-Sarman of the 
Kauthuma school of the S^maveda, an adherent of Ch&ndogya-carana, as stated 
in his Irda copper-plate grant.^* He belonged to a learned family. His father, 
Anukulamilra, was an upSdhyaya (teacher); his grandfather PrabhSkara-^arman 
was also an upadhyaya. His great grand-father was Bhatta DivSkara-Sarman. 
They were of the Vatsya gotra. 

Kankagrama-bhukti 

In another administrative division of Radba, viz. Kankagr§ma-^AiiA:// 
(modern Kankjol) Brahmin settlements were formed under the patronage of the 
state. The l^aktipur copper-plate of Laksmanasena^* records the gift of 89 <frona5 

49. OHRS, XI, (1963), No. 4, p. 206 flf; cf, SI, pp. 530-531. 

50 JRASB, (Letters), XI, (1945), pp. 1-9 
.51. ibid. 

52. El, XXII. p. 150 ff. 

53. ibid.XXI, p. 211fr. 
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of land comprising a part of a Nima-pStaka (modern village of the same name)* 
and the whole of five other patakas namely, R&ghavabhatta, VSrahakonfi, V&ilihitA, 
Vijahflrapura and DSmaravadS. The income from these gift lands totalled 500 
kapardaka purdnas. All the patakas were situated in Kumftrapura-cu/«raA:a in 
Madbugiri-man^d/a attached to (Kumbhinagara) in the Daksina-vlfAI of Uttara- 
RSdba in fCankagrama-^/iuA://, The whole area as denoted above was granted to a 
Brahmin named Kuvera, son of Ananta, grandson of Prthvidhara and great- 
grandson of Aniruddha, on the occasion of the solar eclipse. Incidentally, it is 
mentioned in the same inscription that a ksetra pataka of land bad previously 
been granted by Vallalasena to Harid&sa, a Gayal Brahmin probably of a 
priestly family. 

Karnasuvarna 

Ancient Karnasuvarna was situated in the Murshidabad district in R§dha 
• • ■ 

(this location being supported by excavations now in progress near Berbampur). 
At least two copper-plate inscriptions were issued from this place in favour of 
Brahmins. One of these is the VappaghosavSta grant of Jayanaga (or the 
Malli§ copper-plate (6th century A.D.)** recording the gift of the village Vappa- 
ghosavata in favour of a S3mavedin Brahmin of the Cbandogya kakha named 
Bhaita BrahmavIra-svSmin of the Kalya pa goira. This gift village was bounded 
iu the west by a Brahmin settlement belonging to the village Kutkuta ( pakimasyan^ 
disi Kutkuta~gramina-vra{bra)hmananam sakta-tamrapatta-slma 11. 8-9). In- 
cidently the charter refers to other Brahmin settlements in the eastern neighbour¬ 
hood of the village Vappaghosav&ta, e.g. those under the grants enjoyed by 
Bhatta UnmllanasvSmin and Bhafani-svamin respectively. This shows that care 
was taken to donate lands of villages near existing Brahmin settlements, so that a 
compact Brahmin colony might grow in the locality. 

The Nidhanpur plates were re-issued by Bhaskaravarman,^^ king of 
KSmarupa, from his victorious camp at Karnasuvarna {skandhavarat Kanina- 
suvarnna-vasakat, 1. 3). Originally, the grant had been made by Bhutivarman, 
great-great-grandfather of Bhaskaravarman (end of the 5th or beginning of the 
6th century A.D.) under a charter which was later destroyed by fire. The plates 
so far available give names of 205 Brahmin donees belonging to 56 different gotras, 

together with a specification of 166. 11/16 shares (including 7 shares ear-marked for 

-•- 

54. El XV iu, pp. 60-64 

55. Ibid, xii, pp.^5-76 ; xix, p. 115flF; 245fiF; KS, p. 3ff. 
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^the maintenance of bali, caru, satra, etc.). The land which this document gives 
away was situated in Maydra-I&lmal-Sgrahftra in the district of Candrapur!. There 
is a difference of opinion among scholars regarding the location of the gift land. 
One point, however, is clear that, by the beginning of the 6lh century A.D., as the 
original grant shows,there were to be found large numbers of Brahmins settled 
in Bengal or its eastern neighbourhood. 

KaSjivilli and Talavati in Uttara-Radba are regarded as seats of Brahmins 
in the Ch&ndogya-pari^ista-prakasa of NarAyana. 

In Rad ha, Brahmin settlers of the Kauthuma school of the Samaveda were 
most prominent and they received most of the royal grants as fees for their 
performance of religious ceremonies. These Brahmins were scholars and proficient 
in the performance of Vedic rites. 

Siddhala 

Siddhala, a village in West Bengal, enjoyed a high reputation for 
Brahmanic scholarship and rituals. In the Bhuvanesvar prasasti of Bhaita 
Bhavadeva (11th century Siddhala has been described as the best of 

villages, the ornament of Arydmrta and the goddess of fortune presiding over 
Radha (Aryavartta-bhuvam=vibhusanam=iha kh\atas-tu sarvv=dgrmo gramah 
Siddhala eva kevalam-alahkaro=sti Badha-sriyah —v. 3). At this village lived a 
family to which belonged Bhavadeva II of the Samaveda school, one of the 
most celebrated Brahmins of his time. The genealogy of his family, which 
started from the sage Savarna, is given in the Bhuvanesvar inscription, as follows : 

1 - - 1 

1 1 1 
Mahadeva Bhavadeva I Attahasa^? 

1 ' 

Rathanga 

1 

Atyanga 

1 

Budha 

. 1 

Adideva 

1 

Govarddhana 

1 

Bhavadeva II <> 

p. 5ff;EI, VI.p. 198ff. 

S7. He was not an elder brother as stated in the introduction by N. G. Mazumdar 
but a younger brother (cf. IB, p. 2SfI. v. 6) 
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The Belava copper-plate of Bbojavarmao^^ gives the history of anothes 
Brahmin family of Siddhala of the Savarna gotra. The inscription states that the 
great-grandfather of the donee came from the Madhyadesa, which implies early 
association of the family with this locality. The donee, ^SntySgSrSdhikrta 
Rimadeva-Sarman, a student of the Kanva sdkha of the Yajurveda, was the 
son of Visvarupadeva-Sarman, grandson of Jagannathadeva-Sarman and great- 
grandson of PltSmbaradeva-Sarman. 

Siddhalagr^ma as a seat of Brahmanism was so well known that the donor 
of the Meh^r copper-plate selected some Brahmins from this place for bestowal 
of gifts of land in his territory in south-east Bengal. Among the recipients of 
such gifts were some Brahmins belonging to the Savarna gotra. The twenty 
Brahmins favoured with gifts were beaded by Kapadl of the Sfivarna gotra who 
received the charter on behalf of all the donees.^* 

The name of this village occurs in three inscriptions, the Bhuvane^var 
prosasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva (11th century A.D.), the Belava copper-plate of 
Bbojavarman (12th century A.D.) and the Mehar plate of Damodaradeva (13th 
century A.D.). According to Bhavadeva*s inscription it was situated in Uttara- 
Radha. The village Siddhala is represented by that modern SidhalgrSm, a village 
under Labpur police station in the Birbhum district.t^o 

The twenty donees referred to in the Mehar copper-plate went from 
different villages, viz. K§oyamala, PurvagrSma, Siddhalagrama, DindasS and 
Kesarakona. Names of these villages except KSnyamala, are included in the list 
of 56 gdmis of the Radhiya Brahmanas as found in the genealogical accounts 
of the Brahmins of Bengal. If the villages mentioned in the Mehar inscription are 
to be identified with those of the same names occurring in the Kulapanjikd 
list, it will be seen that due to their mention in the above inscription it may be 
possible to hold that these villages were already noted for their Brahmanic 
associations in the 13th century ; particularly, so far as Siddhalagr&ma was 
concerned, the date is still earlier. Purvagrama is stated to be situated in 
Daksiua- R^ba.^^ N. N. Vasu identifies this place with the present village of 
the same name, situated 7 miles to the west of the town of Murshidabad; 


• 58. IB, p. 14ff. 

59. Cf, Mehar plate of Dlmadoradeva, El, xxvii, pp. 182-191 ; xxx, pp. 51-58. 

60. SHAIB, p.*59n ; BV, pt. II, 234n. 

61. Cf, JAHRS iv, pp. 158-160 ; IMP, ii, p. 938 ; IC, 1938, p. 358. 
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Dindasa with the modern Dim^S or DiaS, district Burdwan and Ke^arakonS with 
the village Ke^arakonft situated io the Bankura district (both in West Bengal),>> 

BhUriiresthtka • 

« 9 

An important centre of Brahmanic learning was the city, of BhOrilresthika 
situated in Daksina-Radha to which reference is made by Krsna Mi^ra in his 
Prabodhacandrodaya Nataka {llih QcntUTy At this place Sridhara (10th 

century A.D.), the author of Nydya-kandall composed a commentary on the 
Vai^esika system of Brahmanical philosophy. Sridhara was the son of Baladeva 
and Abboka. In Srldbara's time Bhuri^resthika was inhabited not only by 
pious and learned Brahmins but also by sresthins, merchants and bankers. This 
place is also mentioned by Bharata Candra Raya (18th century A.D) in his earliest 
work known as Satya Pirer Katha, This celebrated place is represented by modern 
Bhursut, a village on the right bank of the Damodar river in the district of 
Hooghly.®* 

Brahmins of RSdha were also patronised by the kings of Orissa. In an 
inscription belonging to the reign of Mah^bhavagupta I, reference to a gift of land 
to Bhattaputra J&turupa, probably an immigrant from Radha, is recorded.^^ 

In the opinion of some scholars, however, the name of the place is not RSdha.<>s 
In another inscription king Devendravarman of the Gaiiga dynasty made the gift of 
a village to an immigrant from Uttara-Radha named Govinda-Sarman.^^^ The 
reputation of Daksina-Radha is particularly shown to have spread beyond the 
boundaries of Bengal. It is gathered from the Gaonri plates of Vakpati Munja 
(A.D. 981) that a Brahmin named Dondka of the village of Vilvagavfisa in s^uth 
Rfidha received a gift from that king. He was a student of the Ch&ndogya-id^^d 
of the Sfimaveda.®® A ^aiva teacher, resident of Purva-gromfl, Daksina- RSdha, 
settled in the Deccan where he made his influence felt.^'* 

62. VJl, {Radhiya-Brahmana vivsinna, pp. 119-125. 

63. ASB, edition, Act II, 49. 

64. Cf, SHAIB, pp. 74-75. 

65. El, xi, p. 93fF. 

66. DHNI, I, p. 397n ; El, xi, pp. 101, 102,201 ; cf, SHAIB, p. 74n. « 

67 El, xxiii, p. 77. 

68. ibid, xxiii, p. 105ff. 

69. JAHRS, iv, pp. 158-162 i IMP, ii, 938, No. 316; IS, vii. No. 2, (1966), pp. 169-170. 
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East and South * 

The sphere of Brahmanic iofluence widened with the inclusion of Vahga, 
another ancient division of Bengal. It is mentioned for the first time in the 
Aitareya AranyakOf later in the BaudhSyana Dharmasdira, the MahSbhdrata, Raghu- 
vamia, etc. The earliest epigraphic reference to the territory is given in the 
Meharuli Iron Pillar inscription.^o A notable subdivision of Vanga was Vikrama- 
pura. It occupied an important place ‘in the military annals of BengaP.^i Many 
inscriptions belonging to the Candras, Varmans and the Senas were issued from 
this place. ViSvarupasena, the Sena ruler of Bengal, granted some land, yielding 
an annual income of 500 purdnas to AvalUka-pandiia Halft-yudha-lSarman of the 
Vatsya gotra and of the Kdnva branch of the Yajurveda, son of Adhyayadeva- 
i^arman, grandson of Devadharadeva-Sarman and great-grandson of Laksmldbara- 
deva-^arman.^* The land in question comprised eleven plots, distributed in the 
two subdivisions of Vanga. Here in the Vikramapura region included the following 
plots : 

1. Five plots of lands in the village of Deulahastl in LSuhand^-ca/uruA^u, 
measuring (25+104 7)=42 udanas and yielding 100 purdnas* 

2. Two plots of lands situated on an island, the name of which cannot be 
correctly read but may have belonged to this division. These two plots of land 
measured (12f-|- 24)=36| udanas and yielding 100 puranas. 

The same king also granted two plots of land in the village PiSjokfisti 
in the Vikramapura division of Vanga as recorded in bis MadanapSda grants* to 
the nltipathaka Visvarupadeva-Sarman of the VHtsya gotra, son of Vanam&lideva- 
Sarman, grandson of Garbbhelvaradeva-Sarman and great-grandson of Par&sara- 
deva-barman. Kesavasena also granted land in Talapad&-pStaka situated within 
Vikramapura-bh&ga of Vanga to a nltipathaka !4varadeva-Sarman of the Vfttsya 
gotray son of VanamSlideva-Sarman, grandson of Garbhe&varadeva-I^arman and 
great-grandson of Par&saradeva-Sarman.^^ It is interesting to note that the names 
of the father, grandfather and great-grandfather of Visvarupadeva-Sarman, the 
donee of the MadanapSdS grant, are the same as those of Hvaradeva-Sarman of 

70. CII, III, p. 141ff. 

• 71. SHAIB, pp. 87-88. 

72. IB, p. 140ff; JAS, xx (1954), p. 201 ff. 

73. ibid; p. 132ff: JAS, xx, p. 209ff. 

74. IB, p. 118 ff. 
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the Idilpur grant. Both were reciters of the NltlSSstra and of the same gotra. 
Evidently they were brothers. 

A grant discovered from AdavSdi^^ in Vikramapura is of particular import¬ 
ance as it names a number of Brahmins who received land from king Da^aratha- 
deva. The income of the land, which was given in specified shares to these Brah¬ 
mins, was about 500 purSnas, A point that may help in the location of the places 
in which the land was distributed is the fact that AntarvvStl, one of such places, 
may be identified with modern AdSv&di. If this identification is correct there is 
likelihood that the other places were also contiguous to it. Some of the places men¬ 
tioned are BSndikbindft (modern BainkhadS), Navasamkhaha and VisayipSdft. 
The boundaries of the donated land are as follows : 

North->Nayan&va and Muiadeva (modern Nayanfi and Mai) 

South—VadSila and Bhanganiya (corresponding to the present villages of 
the samename). 

West—Gang&gr&ma (=Gao§is3r) and Mintahati. 

The following details are being furnished regarding the boundaries of the 
gift land to show its exact location. 

N&vya 

Vanga had another subdivision known as NSvya. This is known from the 
Calcutta Sihitya-Parisat copper-plate grant of Vi Ovarii pasena (Vanga NSvye 
1.42).^^ N&vya as a name of a mandala probably occurs in a grant of the 
Candra’king Sricandra (10th century A.D.)?? who made a gift of land to the isnti- 
vdrika (priest in charge of propitiatory rites) Pitav&sagupta-Sarman of the 
Sindilya gotra, son of Sumangalagupta, grandson of Var&hagupta and great- 
grandson of Makkadagupta on the occasion of the Kotihoma ceremony. The gift 
land measured one pStaka^ situated in Nehakdsthi, a village comprised in the 
f^&nya-mandala (l^hvya~manda!a). Later, Viivarupasena, the Sena ruler granted 
a few plots of land to Halayudha-Sarman, as noticed before, which were 
situated 'in this part of Vanga : 

1. Two plots in the S&masiddhi-p&taka?9 measuring 67| ta/dnar and yielding 100 
purams of which 19. 11/16 was the income from 7 barajas. 

75. ibid, p. 181 ff. 

76. ibid, p. 140 flf, 194 ff; JAS, xx, (1954), p. 201 flf. 

77. Cf, Rftmpal copper-plate of Sricandra, IB, p. 1 ff. 

78. N. G. Majumdar reads it Ramsiddhi-pStaka, IB, p. 141. 
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2. One plot in the village of Vinayatilaka, measuring 25 uiilnoj and yielding 60' 

purS^as, 

3. One plot in Ajikullp&taka which lay in Navasamgraha-carnra^a included in 
Madhukslraka-dvr//i, measuring 165 uddnas and yielding 140 pwSMs. 

The village NehakSsthi may be identified with NaikSthi in the Bakarganj 
district.^B The village S3masiddhip&taka of Vilvarilpa's grant situated in N&vya 
has been identified with a village in the Gaurnad! area of B&karganj.*^ it is 
regarded as a flourishing village inhabited by many ^rotriya Brahmins of the 
MahintyftgSmi. Another village mentioned in the same grant has not been 
definitely identified. In the eastern side it extended up to the sea {purvm samudra 
sima i.e. the bead of the Bay and the estuary of the MegbnS).^^ This region 
seems to have enjoyed special navigational facilities as probably corresponding 
'to the tract of country lying along the lower course of the Padmfl.'^^ There is 
some doubt also about the identification and location of AjikulapStaka in 
Madhuksiraka-dvrrn' in Navasarograha-ca/u/’o^o; its connection with the Nfivya 
region is not certain. 

Samatata 

‘The geography of Vanga was intimately connected with that of Samatata** 
which is mentioned for the first time in the Allahabad prahsti of Samudragupta 
as a border kingdom.'*^ It occurs as the name of a mandala in the MehSr** 
and Sobharampur** copper-plate grants of Damodaradeva (13th century A.D.) of 
the Deva family. D&modaradeva’s policy was to form strong Brahmanic settle¬ 
ments in his territory. In the village of Mehdr (in the Candpur subdivision of 
the Tippera district, East Pakistan), in the Samatata-moff^a/a, grants of land to 

79. Pancapuspa, 1339 (B.S.), PhSlguna, p. 379h. 
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* as many as twenty Brahmins, of different gotras were made* the share of each 
being shown separately.Dimodaradeva also granted land, distributed in three 
adjoining villages, namely, Suodaraya,^^ Aha^yaga and Vfindura together with some 
dronas of homestead land to two Brahmins named Kauiika and DevarSta of the 
Agnivesya gotra. 

In an earlier inscription belonging to Sridhfirana Rftta of Samatata it is 
stated that the king was requested by his Mahdsandhivigrahika (minister of peace 
and war) Jayaofitha for a grant of 25 pamArnj of land, out of which 13 patakas of 
land were later distributed to 13 learned Brahmins for the performance of their 
pdHca-mahayajTia* These lands were comprised in the visaya of Guptloatana and 
Patal&yiki, under the jurisdiction of the Kumaramatya of Devaparvata.^* 

Samatata was under the rule of Brahmin monarchs as early as the 7th 
century A.D.»o 

In this context reference may be made to the Idilpur copper-plate of 
Sricandra*^ which records the grant of a piece of land in the village LeliyS in 
the Kum3rat£ilaka-main^<7/a situated in the Satata-PadmavSti-visa^'u. According 
to one view, the name Satata-Padmavati-v/5u>'a is an ^abbreviated form of 
Samatata-Padm^vatl-v/^u^'o’, which is to be taken ab a part of Samatata.^3 Some, 
however, connect Padmavati with the river Padmd and the name of the mandala 
with the river Kumara, ‘still preserved in Kumarakhfili, in Faridpur district, not 
far form the old bed of the river Padm^/*^ 

Khddi 

Kbadl was a part of Samatata. As the name of a visaya (district) it occurs 
In the Barrackpore grant of Vijayasena*^ and later as a mandala in the Sundhrban 
grant of his grandson, Laksmanasena.^^ In the D&k&rnava, Khddi is mentioned 
as one of the sacred places of the saktas. Yijayasena, as his grant records, gave 
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4p3takas of land in a locality Ghasa-sambhoga-bhattavada {=Bh3tp(ldS) in Khfidi- 
visaya, where the standard of measurement, as used in Samatata, was applied. 
The annual income derived from the gift land was 200 kapardaka-puranas. The 
recipient of the grant was a Rgvedic Brahmin belonging to the A^valayana branch 
named Udayakaradeva-Sarman, son of Bhaskaradeva-Sarman, grandson of Rahas- 
karadeva-Sarman and great>grandson of Ratnakaradtva-Saritan of the Vatsa gotra^ 
who was an inhabitant of Kantijonga and an immigrant from Madhyadeia. 

According to the Sundarban copper-plate of Laksmanasena,*® some land 
situated in the village called Mandala-grama and a homestead, measuring 
3 hhu-dronas, 1 khddika (?), 23 unmanas and 2| kakinis, according to the standard 
of 32 cubits and yielding annually 50 puranas, situated in Kintallapura-ca/uro^a 
in the Khadi-mandala was given to the ^antyagarika Krsnadeva-Sarman of the 
Asvalayana sakha of the Rgveda and of the Gargya gotra, son of Narasimha- 
dharadeva-Sarman,^ grandson of Narayanadharadeva-Sarman and great-grandson 
of Jagadharadeva-Sarman, It is interesting to note that the plots marking the 
boundaries of this gift land also belonged to Brahmins : thus, plots in the east, 
west and north were in the possession of ^antyagarikas Prabhasa, Ramadeva, 
Visnupani (?) Gadoli and Ke^ava Gadoli respectively. In this way a sort of compact 
settlement exclusively of Brahmins was formed. 

From another copper-plate grant from Sundarban*’ we learn that Mafia- 
ranaka Vasudeva-Sarraan, a student of the Kanva branch of the Yajurveda of the 
Vardhinasa gotra, son of Purusottamadeva and grandson of Somadeva, received a 
grant of land from l^ri Madommanapala, which comprised the village named 
V(Dh)amahitha, situated in the eastern part of Khatika *8 It is probable that the 
name Khadi is preserved in the form Kh^tika in the grant issued by this ruler. 

96. IB, pp. 169-172 

97. IHQ, X, (1934), pp. 322-331 ; El, xxvii, pp 119-124, Some scholars read the name 
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98. Compare PascimakhaUka in Vardhamana-bhukti mentioned in the Govindapur 
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khatik^ from the dated copper-plate fsom Sundarban ‘comprised the eastern 
portion of what was formerly called KhSdi and which is now represented by the 
pargana bearing the same name.’ The name Khadi still survives in the name of 
a pargana in the Diamond Harbour subdivision of the district of the 14-parganas. 
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^ VySghrata0*-mandaIa 

A part of Samatata in the delta of the Ganges was known as VySgbratatl* 
mandala as early as the time of Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty. According to 
his fChalimpur plate, Dharmapala^* donated the village of KrauSca-^uabhragrftma 
and two other villages (M^hS^ammall and P&lltaka) in the MahantSpraksa-v/faj^a 
of VySgbratati-man^a/a to some Brahmin priests from LSta who were in charge 
of the temple of N(n)nna-Narayana. Later the Anulia copper-plate of Laksmana- 
senai<>o records the grant of a field in VySghratati to Raghudeva-Sarman 

of the KSnva branch of the Yajurveda school, son of Devadasadeva-I^arman, 

r L L 

grandson of Samkaradeva-Sarman and great-grandson of Vipradflsadeva-Sarman 
belonging to the Kau^ika gotra. The gift land yielded an annual income of 
100 kapardaka-puranas, measured 1 pataka^ 9 dronas^ 1 adhdvapa, 37 unmanas and 
1 kUkinikd according to the Vrsabha-kankara-nala. 

Some inscriptions belonging to this part (i.e. Southland East) of Bengal 
do not specify the subdivision or subdivisions to which the grants recorded were 
assigned. Thus the first of the four copper-plates from the Faridpur district (three 
from KotSiipad& and one from Ghugrahati, a mouza close to Pinjari)tot record the 
gift of some land situated in Dhruvilati to a Brahitkin named Candrasv^lmin of the 
Bbaradvaja gotra belonging to the V5jasaneya school; the second records the gift 
of some land to a Brahmin named Soma-svSmin of the KSnva-Lauhityago/ra 
belonging to the Vajasaneya school. It is interesting to note that the donor of this 
land was a Brahmin named Vasudeva-svSmin. The third records purchase of land 
by a Brahmin named Vatsapftla-svSmin. He bought the gift land at Dhruvildti 
from some Bbaradvaja Brahmins at the established rate and granted the gift land 
to Bhatta Gomidatta-svamin of the Kanva-Lauhitya gotra. The fourth racords 
transfer of some land to the Brahmin Supratikasvamin. The village Dhruvilati 
had been identified by Pargitar with modern Dbulat in the Faridpur District. This 
village is regarded as a large village of respectable size.^<)3 It is necessary to 
draw special attention to the fact that land transactions in favour of Brahmins as 
recorded in some of the early Bengal inscriptions were made with the approval of 
local authorities or councils. Thus the admission of Brahmin elements into the 
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Eespective areas mentioned had the support of the leaders of thd local people 
concerned. 

The Tippera copper-plate of Lokanatha^o* furnishes some important inform¬ 
ation regarding the progress of Aryanisation and influence of the Brahmins in 
East Bengal. It records the gift of some land in the forest region in Suvvunga- 
visaya. Tt was outside the pale of human habitation, where there was no distinction 
between natural and artificial (A'r/-aA’rr-avi>u^t//rn 11, 22 and 25) infested by wild 
animals and poisonous reptiles, and covered with forest-out-growtbs.* The bound¬ 
aries of the gift land are given. This plate was found in the district of Tippera 
where possibly Suvvuhga-v/fr7>'<2 was situated. The inscription itself tells us that 
the gift land was situated in the easternmost region. It appears that as early as 
the 7th or the 9th century the Brahmins played the role of a pioneer in 

establishing an outpost of Brabmanic culture in a remote and Inaccessible part of 
Bengal which was covered with dense forests. 

This inscription has some special features which may be noted here. In the 
first place the king does not make the grant directly to the Brahmin settlers whose 
n^mes are recorded in the text. Originally he gives some land to a high adminis¬ 
trative official who is u Brahmin by caste, named Mahasamanta Pradosa-^arman, son 
of Tosa-Sarman, grandson of Jayasarman-sv^min and great-grandson of Deva- 
Sarman of the Agastya gotra. Pradosa-Srman’s maternal great-grandfather was 
an agnyWita Brahmin i.e. a Brahmin who offered sacrificial oblations to the sacred 
fires according to the injunctions of the sastras. On the land received from the 
king, Pradosa-Sarman constructed a temple of Ananta-NSrdyana and settled there 
more than one hundred caturvidya Brahmins, by allotting to them specified shares 
of land.tos it may be remembered that the number of donees in the Kailan 
copper-plate grant of Sridharana Rata of Samatata as well as in the Mehflr grant 
is comparatively large but the largest number is met with in the Tippera grant of 
LokaniSltha. 

In one of the grants of Srlcandra found near Sabhar in Dacca,lo* grant of 
rent-free land 'measuring 8 dronas exceeded by 8...* in a place named Vangasigara- 
sambhandariyaka in Yol3mandala is recorded.^^^ The gift was made in favour of 
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a Vedic Brahmin named Sukradeva, son of Hara» grandson of Var§ba and greatr 
grandson of MahSdeva, who also belonged to a family of ‘three Somapitin 
Brahmins known as Makba, Rama and Dhruva.' In another plate of Sricandra^o^ 
plots of land were endowed to the &antjv3rika Vyasaganga-I§arman, son of Vibhu- 
ganga, grandson of Nandagahga (or NannagaAga) and great-grandson of Jayaganga 
of the VSrdhakau^ika gotra. The donee was a student of the K§nva sakha. The 
plots of land weie granted by the king for conducting the adbhutasanti ceremony 
on the occasion of the performance of the four homas {homacatustaya). The 
plots of land were scattered in Vallimunda-manrfa/a in Khediravilli-mn^'a, 
Yolamandala in Ikkadasi-v/^aya and places in their vicinity, altogether measuring 
19 halos and 6 dronas. 

Similarly, in the Samantasar plate of Harivarmanto^ found near the district 
of Faridpur in the Idilpur pargana, the gift of 86 of land in the village of 

Varaparvvata in the Mayuravidja-v/^ayfl in the Pancavassi-mandala was granted to 
a Brahmin (name damaged) belonging to the Alvalayana branch the of the Rgveda. 
The donee served as a ^antivarika. He was the son of Padmanabha and grandson 
of Vedagarbha, of the Vatsa gotra. 

It is not possible to bring certain areas, which cannot be definitely identified, 
under the system of regional classification adopted by us Information about the 
extent of the spread of Brahmanic influence, as obtained from inscriptions referring to 
such unidentified places, must, however, be taken notice of in a chronological manner 
as far as possible, though it cannot be arranged regularly under the well-known 
geographical divisions. In the Ramganj copper-plate of Isvaraghosa^to discovered 
in the district of Dinajpur, mention is made of a grant consisting of a village called 
Diggh^sodikS situated in the Gallitipyoka-v/^aya of the PiyoWs^-nsandala This 
record was issued by the Mahdmandalika Isvaraghosa from Dhekkarl which*^ has 
been located by A.K. Maitra near Katwa in the Burdwan district. This place is 
mentioned in the Rdmacarita as a seat of one of the samantas who helped Ramapala. 
N. N. Vasu,^ti however locates it in Goalpara in Assam. It is probably the same 
as Dhikkara, a Buddhist sacred place, also mentioned in the Ddkdrnava as 
one of the sixty-four Pithas. This land was granted to Bhatta Nibboka-Sarman, 
a student of Yajurveda, an immigrant from Candavara (modern Candwar near 
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Btawa in U P.) and son of Bhaita Vflsudeva of the Bh&rgava gotra. Thbugh l^vara- 
ghosa's time is not known definitely, he has been assigned, on the evidence of the 
palaeography of his inscriptions, to about the 12th century A.D. It is seen that 
Brahmins were being invited to Bengal even as late as l^varaghosa's time when 
already there were countless Brahmins settled in the land. 

A copper-piate of Damodaradeva found near Chittagong (A.D. 1243)ii* 
records the gift by him to Prthvldhara-Sarman, a Yajurvedin Brahmin, of 5 dronas 
of land in DambSrad&ma. Of this land, 3 dronas lay in KSmanapindiyfika and 
2 dronas in the village of KetangapSl§. Particulars of the ancestry, gn/rn, etc. of 
the donee are not given in the inscription. 

Available epigraphic evidence, as discussed above, shows that different well- 
organised administrative and geographical divisions of Bengal in the north (Koti- 
varsa, Varendra, etc.), in the west (Vardbam§na-h/iukr/, Danda-^/ruk//, Kanka- 
grama-Muk//, Karnasuvarna), in the sooth and east (Vanga, Samatata, Kh&di, 
VyaghratSti) and also other places came to be associated with Brahmins or groups 
of Brahmins, at various times, who are found to have been given attractive terms 
for settlement. 

It may be supposed that under conditions created by the formation of settle¬ 
ments, sometimes of the nature of colonies, of Brahmin families in different parts 
of Bengal through centuries, numerous other Brahmins, of whom no accurate record 
is available, may have been induced from time to time, even without offers of 
princely support or invitation, to immigrate to areas where Brahmanisalion had 
made a substantial progress due to their influence, offering them opportunities for 
the pursuit of their traditional callings amongst an increasing number of people 
who needed their religious and other services. The range of duties of these humble 
Brahmins lay outside the field dominated by those wealthy and influential Brahmin 
settlers who had received grants of lands and villages in recognition of their scholar¬ 
ship and high priestly attainments. 

Brahmin Settlers from outside 

In the history of the movement of the Vedic Aryans to the east of the Punjab 
there is scarcely any reference to its progress in Bengal in any early source related 
thereto. It is only from inscriptions dated from the 5th century A.D. that accounts 
• of Brahmanic settlements in this land are available. But in the inscriptions of the 
Gupta period, which are the earliest among them, no hint is given as to where the 
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Brahmin settlers mentioned in them originally lived or came from, although names 
"of these Brahmins, ihtir gotras and Vedic schools to which they were attached, are 
given. In later inscriptions, e.g. those belonging to the PSla kings of Bengal the 
Brahmins concerned are sometimes significantly described as Madhyadeka vinirgatah 
i.e. as hailing from the Madhyadeia, Other similar cases of migration are also 
noticed occasionally. 

A number of Brahmins seem to have migrated to Bengal at the invitation of 
some P31a kings professing Buddhism. In some cases they are offered high posts 
in the State. The Badal Pillar inscription^and the Bhagalpur grant of NSr&yana- 
pSIa^^^ refer to a family of Brahmin ministers who were held in great respect by 
the Plila kings under whom they served. Some scholars believe that this Brahmin 
family may have migrated to Bengal from PaficSIadesa in the United Province. 
Others came from such distant territories as Li^ta (Southern Gujrat) and acted as 
priests in the temple of Afan/m-Nfirfiyana while DharmapSla \^s on the throne.^ 

Immigration of Brahmins to Bengal continued as shown in the Jajilpad^ 
copper-plate grant of the reign of Gopflla The donee in this cai^e was an 

immigrant from MuktSvastu and a resident of Sihagrama. MuktSvaslu has not 
been identified.But a place of this name is mentioned in three grants of the 
Paramira king Arjunavarman and the Mandhata plates of his successor Deva- 
pSla.^i^ Similarly, the B&ngarh copper-plate of the reign of Mahip&la Pt* 
records the gift of a village to Krsniditya-I^arman, grandson of Bhattaputra Hfsike^a 
who was an immigrant from the village of Hastipada. Thus the connection of this 
family with Bengal extended for three generations at the time of the grant. 
A village called Hastipada is also mentioned in the Kudopali grant of the Soma- 
vamil king of Ko^ala (South) with which it may be identified.This i^^me is 
also familiar in the Dlghn in which it is mentioned in connection with 

the journey of Buddha to Kasia (Deoria district, U.P.) when he passed through 
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HatthigrAma (Hastipada»HattigrSma=Hattigama). It is further noticed in the 
Sarpyutia NikSya.^^* The Kahla plate of Sodhadeva^** also refers to a place of* 
this name, situated in the Gorakhpur district of U.P. There is a probability that 
some of these sources refer to one and the same place which thus appears to have 
been situated in the Madhyadeia. 

The Amgachi^** and the Bangaon plates of VigrahapAIa describe the 

migration of some Brahmins from KrodaHca (Krodanci, KolASca). From the 
AmgAchi grant it is known that the donee’s (Khoduladeva-^arman) grandfather 
migrated fram KrodaSca and also from Matsyavasa. KodraSca may be placed in 
ancient Sravastl, i.e. the region round modern Set-Mahet on the borders of the 
Gonda and Bahraich district in U.P. or in Kanauj. But according to N. K. Dikshit 
this may be identified with Kulanch in the Bogra district. It is difficult to be 
sure as to whether this was the original KrodaSca from which these Brahmins are 
said to have migrated or a settlement in Bengal which was named after it.i>* 

In mentioning the original home of the donee or his family the AmgAchi 
grant gives two names, Krodafica and MatsyavAsa, probably one of these was the 
name of the native place and the other that of the place of residence of the donee’s 
family. As in the AmgAchi grant the Irda copper>piate of the KAmboja king 
NayapAladeva^^^ also supplies the same kind of information in giving details about 
the earlier whereabouts of the family receiving the gift concerned. In this record 
it is stated that the donee, pandita A^vattha-Sarman was born at Drona but hailed 
from Kuntlra. Immigration of Brahmins to Bengal continued even under the 
patronage of the Varmans whose Belava copper-plate^^^ mentions a gift of land 
made to Ramadeva-Sarman, great-grandson of Pitambaradeva-Sarman said to be 
an immigrant from the Middle country, who settled in Siddhala in Uttara-Radha. 

Other cases of Brahmin immigration are also on record. During the period 
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of political' unrest caused by Muslim invasions the lives and occupations of U|e 
'Midland Brahmins may have become troublesome and insecure. Hence at one 
stage, before the Muslims advanced as far east as Bengal, some of the distressed 
Brahmins probably left their homes in the disturbed areas and proceeded to safer 
places where livelihood was more comfortable. The rulers of Bengal* during the 
period welcomed these Brahmins by making gifts of land to them or to their 
descendants. It means that Brahmins who came from outside enjoyed some special 
reputation whose presence seems to have been required to strengthen the position 
of the resident Brahmin community in Bengal. The position of Brahmanism in 
Bengal during the rule of the Sena kings may have been a cause of attraction for 
Brahmins outside. In addition to the cases already noted we may refer to that of 
Ratnakaradeva-^arman of KantijohgS, great-grandfather of the donee, in the 
Barrackpore grant, who was an immigrant from the Madhyadesa.^^^ Another 
instance is furnished by the RSmganj copper-plate of ilvaragbosa,^^^ where refer¬ 
ence is made XoBhaUa Vasudeva, described as an immigrant from Candavara, which 
has been identified with Candwar near Etawa in the United Province, referred to by 
the Muhammadan historians. 

It may be assumed that even after migration the Brahmin settlers sometimes 
maintained their orthodoxy by continuing their social connection with the commu¬ 
nity outside Bengal to which they had originally belonged. 

Caste rules in Bengal do not always appear to have been strictly observed 
in the orthodox fashion, to which testimony is borne by the Tippera copper-plate 
of Lokan&tba^B^ which refers to the marriage of a Brahmin with a Sudra woman, 
the offspring of the union being called a Parasava. This Parasava vbose name was 
Kesava was placed in charge of the array enjoying the confidence of the king. 
This shows that such marriages didnot inevitably lead to degradation or toss of 
status in the estimation of the king although an issue of such a marriage was no 
longer called a Brahmin. For example, Lokanatha of Brahmin ancestry in the 
above-mentioned grant, is referred to in the inscription as a 'karana\ This term 
may have, however, been used in this record in a double sense, administrative and 
social. 
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Invitation to Brahmins of Bengal from outside * 

I 

The Brahmins of Bengal in course of time buiit up a solid reputation which 
sometimes spread beyond its borders. Thus the SdAgali plate of the Ristrakuta 
Govinda IV (A D. 933'34)^>8 tells us of a Brahmin named ICe£avadiksit& of the 
Kau^ika gotra who emigrated from Pundravardhana in North Bengal to South 
India to receive the grant of the village Lobagrfima comprised in the RSmapuri 
Seven-hundred circle. He was a student of Vaji-Klnva, i.e. VSjasaneyi-KSnva 
sakha of the Yajurveda. The family may have migrated to the south when the 
donee's father DSmodara Bhatta was alive. According to the terms of the gift, 
the donee was given unobstructed, permanent and inalienable right over the 
village. 

An inscription of Khottiga (A.D. 967)18* mentions the installation of some 
images of Karttikeya and other gods by the Brahmacatin Gadadbara at the village 
of Kolagala. Gadadbara is described in its verse 13 as an ascetic belonging to the 
SSndilya gotra and as a ‘crest-jewel of the Gauda country’. Verse 14 tells us that 
'he was born in the village Tada and that he was the illuminator of the Varendri 
country.' A high tribute in fact is paid to Gadadbara who was entrusted with the 
administration of 'the realm of god Kirttikeya.* Another inscription of Kolagallu 
(A.D. 964)^85 also refers in a similar manner to Gadadbara who bad complete 
control over the area known as Karttikeya tapovana which he administered from 
Kolagallu. The inscription further gives the history and ancestry of the poet 
Madhusudana who composed the prasasti. He was the son of Atibala and grand¬ 
son Rsi (?), and was a dvija of the Karmara-kula whose ancestors emigrated from 
Tarkan in Varendri. Thus both Gadadbara, the donee, and Madhusudana, the 
composer of the prasasti, are found to have emigrated to the Deccan from Varendra. 
Gadadbara may have gone to the south with Krsna III during his second expedition 
in A.D. 963 - 964.186 jhe other emigrant, Madhusudana was probably known 
for his abilities as a poet. 


133. lA, xii, pp. 247-258. 

134. El, xxi, pp. 260-267 ; IHQ, xxxvi, (1960), pp. 196-200. 

135. MER, 1914, pt, ii. No. 234 of 1913 ; cf, El, xxl, 260-67 ; IHQ, xxxvi, 

^ pp. 196-200 

136. cf, El, xix, p. 287 ff. 
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Kings of different dynasties of Orissa are known to have invited Brahmiss 
of Bengal, from time to time, to settle in their territory where they were endowed 
with gifts of villages and lands. On some occasions they were also appointed to 
responsible posts. One of the reasons for the patronage extended t^y the Soma- 
vamli kings to Bengal Brahmins was their connection with Vanga as claimed in 
some of their records. Thus in the Jatesinga Dungri inscription (or Maranja— 
Mura charter), MahaSivagupta I alias YaySti, lord of Trkalinga, has been described 
as the full-moon in the sky of Vahga with his family called Vang&nvaya or of Vahga 
lineage.^*^ Yayati is further mentioned to have seized Cauda and RSdha. Not 
only Yayati but other members of the Somavam^i dynasty also endowed Brahmins 
from Bengal as grantees of their charters. Thus, Mahdbhavagupta 1, Janamejaya 
(c.A.D. 975-1010) of the same dynasty made the gift of a village Vakratentalit>^ 
to Bhattaputra JItarupa, son of Srivacha, who belonged to the Kaundinya gotra and 
Chandogya-carana. He was an emigrant to Orissa from R^h^phamvalli- 
kandara.^^* He settled in the village Meranda. R. D. Banerji believes that origi¬ 
nally the donee lived in the village of Phamballi-Kandara in Radba in West 
Bengal.This view is not accepted by Dr. H. C. Ray who identifies Rddha- 
phamvallikandara with the modern state of Rairakhal.^^i 

The same prince, in the 31st year of bis reigu, issued a charter from his camp 
of victory at Ar&ma, by which he made a gift of a village to bis chief minister 
Mahattama Sadharana, son of Bhatta Sobhana belonging to the Bharadvdja gotra. 
He was a student of the Vajasaneya kakhU. He was acquainted with the Vedas, 
texts of polity and law and other subsidiary branches of learning. An immigrant 
from Takari which may be located in North Bengal, he came to reside at Turvunfi 
in Koiala.^** % 

As regards the identification of Takari, referred to above, from where the 
Brahmin donee migrated to Orissa it is not possible to arrive at a definite conclu- 


137. JBORS, ii, p. 52 fif; DHNI, i, pp. 401-3 ; cf, IHQ, xx, pp. 76-82 

138. Dr. H. C. Ray identifies Vakratentali with Bantentuli, 16 miles west of 
Sonpur town, DHNI, I, p. 397n. 

139. El, xi, p. 93 flf. 

140. HO, p. 206 flf; cf, SHAIB, p. 74n. 

141. DHNI, i, p. 397 n.; a similar view is held by B. C. Mazumdar, El, xi, pp. lOl/ 

102 , 201 . 

142. El, iii, p. 323 fit ; xxiii, pp. 281-255. 
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sion in the absence of fuller details in the inscriptions concerned, llie Silimpur 
slab stone inscripttoo»i** edited by Dr. R. G. Basak, shows that there was an 
important Brahmanic locality in North Bengal known by this name. As these 
rulers were proud of their connection with Bengal, it would not be strange if they 
had a special fascination for Brahmins of this famous centre. 

An inscription of Orissa, noticed by R. D. Baoerji records, according to him, 
a royal gift of the village of Lambeha, situated in Potoda-v/jayu of the Airapatta- 
mandala^ to a Brahmin named Bhatta Brahmadhara, son of Sridhara and grandson 
of Adityadhara. The donee, an immigrant from NSrayanapura in Pundravardhana, 
belonged to the KSnva sakha of the Yajurveda and the Kfsn&treya gotra. The 
grant is not dated.^** 

Similarly, in the Cakradharpur plates of RanabhaSja, a Brahmin from the 
village Burutl& in the Pecip§taka-v/saya in the Varendra-manda/a receives the gift 
of the village Hastilend^. The donee, Padm&kara is said to have belonged to the 
Krsn&treya gotra of the ChSndogya-carana and the Kauthuma SakhS of the 
S^maveda.^^^ He was the son of PrabhAkara and grandson of ASfgadi. 

Patronage was extended to Brahmins from Bengal by kings of the Gahga 
dynasty also in the form of land grants. The Indian Museum plate of Maharaja 
Devendravarman (A.D. 802), son of Maharaja Rdjendravarman, records the gift of 
a village called PurujvanH (?) to Govinda-Sarman, son of Bhatta Narayana. The 
donee is said to have migrated to Orissa from bis native village in Uttara-RSdha. 
He belonged to the Vatsa gotra and was a student of the Yajurveda and the Katha 
carana.i*® 

The Cidivalasa plate of Devendravarman (Gahga year 397)^^^ records the 
grant of a village Kandalivada in Orissa in favour of Aditya Bhatta^ Yaju Bhatta 
(Yaj5a-hhflf/o),i^* Sendideva Bhatta (Khandideva-h/iflt/fl)i*» and others. Accord¬ 
ing to D. R. Bhandarkar and S. Rao the inscription refers to Vahgaja Brahntanas 


143 El, xiii, pp. 283-295. 

144. HO, pp. 202-3. 

145. JBORS, vi, p. 269 fF; Bhandarkar’s List: No. 1494. 

146. El, xxiii, p. 73 If. 

, 147. JAHRS, ii, p. 146 ff; Bhandarkar’s List; No, 2052 ; JAS, xvii, (1952), 
No. 2, pp. 77-82. 

148. JAS, xviii,'pp. 77-82. 

149. ibid. 
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i.e. Brabmiifs of Venga. Dr. D. C. Sircar, however, thioks that the readiog is not 
'Vahgaja but vamsaja^^^ 

The Talchar plate of Gayadatungadeva^^i records the grant of the village 
V&mSit&lla in the Tuhker^ visaya to three Brahmins all of whom, according to Dr. 
D. C. Sircar, went from Bengal. All these Brahmins belonged to the Kflnva 
sQhha of the Yajurveda : (1) Bhattaputra Devalarman, son of Paiima (i.e. Padma) 
and grandson of Dhana^arman of the Kalyapa goirn, (2) Bhattaputra V&sudeva,^>^^ 
son of Lallada and grandson of Dhaduka of the V&tsya gotra and (3) Bhattaputra 
Rimadeva, son of the former. Deva^arman received half of the village and the 
other two the rest of it, each getting one-fourth. The first donee emigrated from 
the village Muthautha in Varendrl-m^n^a/n in North Bengal to Savira in Odra- 
visaya (i.e. Orissa). This place has been identified with Muktavastu in North 
Bengal. The other two donees emigrated from Savathi which has been located 
in the 'area around Baigram in the Bogra district of North Bengal.’^^* On 
palaeographical grounds the inscription may be placed in the 11th century A.D. 

The Malkapuram stone pillar inscription^^^ glorifies the activities of the 
Saiva teacher, Vi^vesvara Sambhu who became the High priest of the Golahi- 
matha in the Dhh&h-mandala. He emigrated from Purva-grdma in Daksina- 
Radha. His many-sided activities are noticed above. A similar case is noticed in 
the Badfiun stone inscription of Lakhanapala.t^^ It is recorded there that a 
Brahmin of Gauda named Vasavana belonging to the Vatsa-bhargava gotra went 
and settled in Simhapalli in the HariySna country (modern Hariyana in the Hissar 
district, Punjab). The inscription is silent regarding the cause of this migration. 
However, his eldest son, iianasiva did not live in Simhapalli till the end of his life. 
We are told that he left Siinhapalli and went to Vod3mayut& (modern B|idaun, 
U. P.) and became a pupil of Murtigana, the chief of the famous Siva monastery 
there. In due time he became the chief of that monastery. He next founded 
another temple of Siva and endowed it with the revenues of Bhadanaulika. 

A Brahmin of Bengal is also known to have gone to Madhyadeh to receive 


150. JAS, xviii, 77-82 

151. JPASB, (NS), xii, (1916), pp. 291-295 ; El, xxxiv, p. 91 IT. 

152. R. D. Banerji reads Vrstideva, cf, JPASB,(NS), xii, pp. 291-295. 

153. Cf. Ef, xxiii, p. 101 fF. 

154. JAHRS, iv, pp. 158-162 ; IC, vii. No. 2, pp, 169-170. 

155. El, i, p. 62 h. 
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a .grant of land (five shares) from king VftkpatirSja MuBja (c. A.D. His 

name was Dooftka who came from Vilvagavisa in Daksina-RSdba and belonged to 
the Cb&ndogya-idkAd of the SSmaveda. Another pious Brahmin from Bengal went 
to Assam at the invitation of its ruler Vaidyadeva in the 12th century A.D. 
Vaidyadeva’s Kamauli copper*plate inscription^^^ records the grant of some land 
to him in K.amarupa-mandc/a situated in Prfigjyotisapura>^tokr/, The ancestor of 
this Brahmin donee, ^ridhara was Bharata who was an inhabitant of Bh&vagrSma in 
Varendra. Sridhara may have been a resident of Varendra also. Later he left 
his native village to settle in K§marupa-manda/a. 

Movement within Bengal 

There is an interesting case of some Brahmin scholars moving from one part 
of Bengal to another for a specific reason. This is come across in the Silimpur stone 
inscription^^B where it is said that in the village of BSlagrSma there lived many 
Brahmin families, all proud of their 'learning, lineage and practice of austerities’. 
Some, belonging to the pandita families, living in its eastern part, desiring to live 
apart, removed to a neighbouring place called Siyamva(ba). This village 
was already under Brahmanic influence, being the birth place of a Brahmin named 
Pasupati who was ‘skilful in the performance of six duties.* Another instance 
probably of an analogous character is furnished by the KeoSr Visnu Image inscrip¬ 
tion^^* which mentions that a Brahmin named Vangoka, great-grandson of l§auri- 
sarman, grandson of Piiamaha and son of Sayoga of the Sandilya go/ra, originally 
resident of the village of Tataka in Varendri, migrated to Vikramapura pargana of 
Vanga. He may have installed the image which was found in Keoar. If this 
inscription can be assigned to a time later than the Muslim conquest of Nadia, 
it may be suggested that the Brahmin may have left his original home for East 
Bengal where Hindu rule continued under the Senas for some time. The donee's 
name Vangoka was probably connected with Vanga and applied to the family after 
its migration to Vikramapura. 

Although it was not perhaps diflScult to meet with worthy local Brahmins, 
to whom gifts could be offered, the scope was extended, wherever necessary, by 

156. 61,1. 62. 

^57. ibid, ii, p. 347 ff. 

158. ibid, xiii, pp. 283-295. 

159. ibid,*xvii, pp. 355-56. 
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inviting Breftiniins from other parts of Bengal. Thus in the Belava copper-plate 
* we find that a Brahmin of Siddhala-gr&ma in Uttara-R9dha was donated the village 
Upyalikft belonging to Kaulambi-Astagachakhandala in the Adhahpattana-man^a/o 
of Paundravardhana-6/ifi^r/ in North Bengal by king Bhojavarman. Similarly, 
Dflmodaradeva (c. A. D. 1243) selected some Brahmins from Siddbala for gift of 
land in his kingdom in South-East Bengal. He also granted land in South-East 
Bengal to Brahmin donees from Kftnyamala, Piirvagr9ma, Dindisa and Kesara- 
kona.iA^ ]( may be understood from these instances that there was a time when 
Brahmins of Siddhala enjoyed a high reputation for their scholarship and piety, 
and consequently there was a demand for them in other areas of the country 
where there was a policy to strengthen the cause of Brahmanism. 


160. IB, p. 14 fF. 

161. cf. El, xxvii, p. 182 ff; xxx, p. 51 ff. 

162. Further details regarding grants of lands and donees are being incorporated 
in another paper to be published shortly. 
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STUDIES IN NIBANDHA-s 
Bhabatosh Bhattacharyya 


(III) Its indebtedness to BallSIa Sena 

We propose to discuss here the indebtedness to BallSIa Sena of Cande^vara and, 
as we shall see later on, of his Krtyaratnal^ra alone. This BallSIa Sena was a Hindu 
Icing of Bengal, reigning between 1158-1179 A.D. and produced at least five works on 
dharma^astra, two of which viz. Adbhutasagara and Ddnasdgara have been published^o 
and the remaining three of which viz. Pratisthdsagara^ AcSrasagara and VratasSgara are 
known only from references^t jn one of his published works. The 72 introductory verses 
of the India office MS. of the Ddnasdgara, recorded in its Descriptive Catalogue, helped 
Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane to draw pointed attention of scholars in his History of Dharmakdstra^ 
Vol. I, (p. 340), to the invaluable merit of the Ddnasdgara in checking the contents of the 
extant Pur&nas. He also advised younger scholars on p. 162 of his above work to fix 
the chronology of the Purftnas. Dr. R. C. Hazra acted up to his advice by consulting 
the India office MS. of the aforesaid work which helped him to check the contents of the 
extant Puranas, establish the chronology of the Puranic chapters and produce his Studies 
in Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs in 1940. But neither Dr. Kane nor Dr. 
Hazra utilized or even mentioned Pandit l^y&mScarana’s partly printed edition of the 
Ddnasdgara (vide note 10 above), which had been published in Devandgati script and 
earlier than the works of both. 

Now as Cande^vara has quoted in the KHyaratndkara no other work of 
Ballila Sena than the Ddnasdgara, our study will concern itself with the enumeration 
and identification of the quotations from the D. S. in the K. R. The index to the K.R. 
(p. 641) contains five entries against the D.S. and six against the sdgara, which is an 
obvious abbreviation of the name Ddnasdgara and we have found out twenty-seven more 
quotations from the Sdgara or the Ddnasdgara in the Krtyaratndkara. The parihhdsd 
chapter of the former work (pp. 51-69) corresponds so closely to the same chapter of 
the latter work (pp. 45-79) in the enumeration and arrangement of topics, quotation of 
texts and comments that the whole chapter of the K. R. seems to be a faithful copy of the 
corresponding chapter of the D. R. with slight variations. So the mention of the several 

50. The Ddnasdgara, which has been fully published in 1956 by the present writer, was 
t partly published twice earlier (see above in the ddnakdnda subsection). The Adbhuta- 
sdgara was published from Benares in 1905 (see below, note 156). 

•^1. The Pratisthdsdgara and Acdrasdgara have been mentioned in introductory verses 55 
and 56 (p. 6 of the present writer*s edition) and the Vratasdgara on pp. 52 and 59 
(of the same edition). 
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topics of the ,paribh3sS chapter of the two works in a tabular form will not be out of 
piflce here, [In the following Table are given the pages of D. S. first and the corresponding 
pages of K.R. are indicated by the sign => ] 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8-9. 

10 - 12 . 

13-15. 

16. 

17. 

18-19. 


Paribh&sS in general—pp. Sl-SS=pp. 45-50 

,, for expiatory rites for small lapses—pp. 56-S7=pp. 50-52 
„ for rites for invalid persons—pp. 57-58=pp. 52-53 
for rites for fasting—pp. 58-59=pp. 53-57 
for rites for nocturnal eating—pp. 59-60=pp. 57-59 
for rites for oblation to the sacred fire—pp.’60-62=pp. 59-62 
for rites for muttering prayers—pp. 62-64sspp, 62-65 
for articles and grains—pp. 64-65=pp. 65-69 

for eighteen kinds of rice, all grains and all scents—pp. 65-66=pp. 69-71 
for gems, flavours and minerals—p. 66=pp.71-72 
for substitutes in the absence of principal articles—pp. 67-68=pp. 73-76 
for weights and measures—pp. 68-69=pp. 76-77 
for incense and light—wanting in D. S.=pp. 77-79 


ft 


PP 


PP 


IP 


PP 


So it will be seen that not only the {Krtya-)kalpataru, KSmadhem and PBriJSta, as admitted 


by the author but also the DSnasSgara was mainly utilized by him in the K.R. 

Vide the Appendix (E) for the identified quotations from the Ddnasagara in the 
Krtyaratnakara. 


(IV) Its indebtedness to Sridatta 

Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane has devoted sec. 89 (pp. 363-5) of his History of DharntaSdstra, 
Vol. I., to Sridatta Up&dhydya and has said on p. 365, “The Samayapradipa is' mentioned 
in the Krtyaratnakara (pp. 400, 479 and 505) of Candelvara and in SulapSni’s Durgotsava- 
viveka. Sridatta is more frequently quoted in the krdddhakriyBkaumudi of Govind&nanda 
than almost any other author or work.” The above statement of Dr. Kane does not 
contain an exhaustive list of the authors or works quoting Sridatta, as the latter is also 
quoted by Vacaspati Milra in his several Cintdmanis and by Raghunandana in his several 
Tattvas. But we are concerned here only with Candelvara's Indebtedness to Sridatta, 
as both belonged to MithilS and as the latter 'flourished a short time before the former 
and must have composed his works between 1275 and 1310 A.D.'(loc. cit.), while'the 
literary activities of Candelvara extended for about 50 years from 1314’ (op. cit.. p. 3'^2). 
The Krtyaratnakara of Candelvara was published (B.I, 1925) just five years before the 
publication of Dr. Kane’s above volume. But though he has utilized in it the information 
about Candelvara's quoting the Samayapradlpa, from the index (p. 641) to the K.R., yet 
he has not traced the quotations in the Deccan College MS. o( the former (No. 371 of 
1875-76), which MS. he has otherwise fully utilized in his description not only of Sridatta 
Upftdhyhya (pp. 363-5) but also of Dh&reivara Bhojadeva (pp. 275-9^. So we proMse to 
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trace, here those quotations from the Samayapradlpa in the K. R. and thus establish. 
Candelvara's indebtedness to Sridatta, which is an interesting phenomenon in the history 
of Dharmaifistra literature in view of the fact that both Sridatia and Candelvara belonged 
to the same part of the country and were not separated by any appreciable interval of time. 

Though the index to the K.R. contains eight entries against the S. P.. yet Dr. Kane 
has stated three only in his remark quoted above and the present writer has succeeded 
in finding out two more quotations from the latter work in the former (pp. 233, SIO). 
Sridatta has also been quoted once in the former work (p. 68) but the quotation is from 
his other work Sandhyaprayoga, as stated therein. The Grhastharatnakara of Cande- 
svara has also quoted twice (pp. 19S, 203) ^rldattahnikOt i.e. I§r!datta*s work on Ahnika, 
which may be the Chandogahnika, said to be one of Sridatta’s works (Kane, op. cit., 
p. 364). The present writer has identified ail the above ten quotations from the S. P. 
in the D. C. MS. of the same. Before describing these identifications, the present writer 
wishes to make two short remarks. One of them is that the first chapter of this work is 
not called *Samaya~panccheda\ as stated by Dr. Kane but *Samaya-pradlpa prathamah 
paricchedah' (vide folio 31a). The other is that the correct from of the name, somewhat 
indistinct on folio 7a of the D.C. MS. and appearing to be *MitamitrSdibhih\ is 
mitradibhih\ as the whole extract, beginning with *yadi tu ekSda&im upavaset* and ending 
with 'prapdHcitam JltamitrSdibhih\ has been quoted by Raghunandana in his EkadaiUattva 
(pp. 43-46) with the words *tatha ca samayapradlpe ^rldattopadhyayah* and Utydhuh', 
added just before and after the extract respectively. 

The first quotation from the S. P. occurs in the ^rSvanakrtya of the K.R. (p. 233) 
and is to the effect that the S.P., after quoting the first only of the previously written 
verses, has said that bitter, pungent, sour and sweet things are eaten in order. This 
quotation is found on folio 36a of the MS. of the S.P, The second and third quotations 
occur in the karttikak^tya of the K.R. (pp. 400, 401) and are found on folios 9b and 17b 
respectively of the MS. of the former. The second is the interpretation of a text on the 
grains allowed in a havisya diet and the third is the mention of the fact that the word 
bahihsnayl, occurring in a text on p. 400, has been read as nityasnayi in the S.P., which 
has interpreted nilyasnana as praiahsnana on the authority of &ankha. The fourth 
quotation occurs in the Pausamasakrtya of the K.R. (p. 479) and is found on folio 47a 
of the MS. of the S.P. It is to the effect that the S.P. is of opinion that cakes iapBpas) 
are to be taken by the Chandogas and Vajasaneyas according to their Grhyaautras, while 
vegetables (Saka) by the Kathas and that those whose Grhyasutras contain no specific 
prescription may optionally take both cakes and vegetables. The fifth and sixth quota¬ 
tions occur in the Maghakrtya of the K.R. (pp. 505, 509-510) and are found on folios 
16b and 47f)*48a respectively of the MS. of the S.P. The fifth quotation is to-the effect 
that according to the S.P. the procedure {itikartavyatS) of the vratOf referred to above, 
is derived ffOm the previous words, beginning with *maghamSse tuyo brahman* The sixth 
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quotation is rather a long one and covers the whole of p. 509 and runs up to the fir^t six 
lines on p. 510. It is found in the MS. of the S.P. (from folio 47b to folio 48a) and 
concerns itself with the detailed rites of mSghasaptaml. The seventh quotation occurs 
in the Phdlgunakrtya of the K.R. (p. 522) and is found on folio 49b of the MS. of the S P. 
It is the mention of a different reading in the S.P. of a text of the Brohmapurana^ quoted 
just above and our author adds that the reading of the S.P. is different from that, adopted 
by the Krtyasamuccaya Kalpataru and others. The eighth quotation occurs in the Pro- 

klrnakrtya of the K.R. (p. 540) after the verse Uilodvarti . nSvasldatP and is found on 

folio SOb of the MS. of the S.P. It is to the effect that the S P. is of opinion that the 
above general prescription about the six*-fold application of sesame really holds good in 
one's birth-day ceremonies. The ninth and tenth quotations occur in the VratacintS 
section of the K.R. (pp. 633, 637) and are found on folios 3a and 6b to 7a of the MS. 
of the S.P. The ninth is the definition of the word vrata by the author of the S.P. and is 
to the effect that *vrata is a continuous resolve, regarding one/s religious duties’ and the 
tenth is the decision of the S.P., in case one tithi fails on two days. 

Vide the Appendix (F) for the quotations. 


(c) The Grhastharainakara 
(Supplementary portion of its text) 

Dr. Kane has utilized in the first volume of his History (sec. on Candelvara) the 
incomplete D.C. MS. (No. 44 of A 1883-84) of the GrhastharatnSkara, as said above but 
has only referred to the printed edition of 1928 in Appendix A (p. 539) but not utilized) 
it in his above volume. But the second volume of his History af Dharmai^stra (1941 
contains not less than a hundred quotations and translated extracts from the printed 
edition. The frequency of these quotations and translated extracts can be best inferred 
from the fact that he has shortened in the list of abbreviations the name of the work into 
Gf R. and grha. ra (in DevanSgari script) for the text and foot-note portions respectively. 
He has followed this process of abbreviation in the cases of two other nibandhas only. 
That he has ignored nothing important of the Gf R. in his second volume can be proved 
by the fact that he has utilized the interpretation^ * of the former (p. 279) of the words 
pr^he vdstuni (Manu III. 91), along with that of KullAka Bbatta, a commentator of Afanu, 
of the same. The Gf R. contained 68 taraAgas or chapters, as is evident from the last 
line of the last introductory verse^* (no. 21) of the printed edition of the same (p. $). 

52. Gf R. says. *pr^the vSstunl palc&dgfhe milttrocc&ra-karana-sthana ityanvayah’ i.e. 
**the words prsthe vSstuni should be interpreted as *at the back of the house near the 
latrine*," white Kulluka says, 'gfhasyopari yad-gfham tat pfriha-vfistu'. i.e. 

vdstu means ‘an apartment over another' (i.e. attic of a bouse." 

53. asta-sastir-ami sfsths-tarafigSl-cittarangadSfi // 
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But Jthil printed edition, though containing on the cover the words *coflnplete work', is 
really incomplete, as it finishes with chap. 65 on tyl^yStyUjya and the post-colophon of fhe 
MS. Arn, collated for the edition, adds the following line : 

avaiistam bhdratddi-iravandHca ddariabhdvSnna likhitam (i.e. 'the remaining chapters 
such as bhSratddi^ravana have not been copied owing to their absence in the model MSS.’). 
The two other MSS. of the Gr R., collated for the present edition, were also wanting in 
these three last chapters. So it appears that all the three MSS. are copies of the same 
incomplete original. Though Dr. Kane has said in bis section on CandeAvara (Vol. I, 
p. 306), ‘The Deccan College MS. that I could consult is incomplete, has only folios 30, 
72-133 and contains the last 23 tarangas only*, yet I find on examination of this very MS. 
(now deposited in the library of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona) 
that the folio 30 contains a fragment only of the tarahga on paksinah,'^* while the remain¬ 
ing folios (72-133) cover full 21 tarangas and a small portion of the raksoghnScSravarnana- 
taranga (the penultimate taranga\ the ultimate taranga on bhdratddiiravana, being alto¬ 
gether omitted in this MS. So we see that of the missing three tarangas*^ of the printed 
edition, which ends abruptly on p. 591 with the text of in the tydJydtySJya- 

taranga^ only the entire rnapakarana-taranga and a little portion of the raksoghnacara-^ 
varnana-taranga can be had from the Deccan College MS., which also contains the end 
of the tyajyatyajya-taiangOf which appears to be missing in the printed edition : 

It may be added io conclusion that Dr. Kane has given a short description of the 
contents of the Gf R., extending over nearly a paragraph on p. 166 of his Marathi work 
Dharmas^tra-vicara. 

Vide the Appendix (G) for the text of the recovered supplementary portion. 


(d) The &uddhlratnakara 

This work of Candelvara is as yet unpublished. There is an incomplete MS. 
(No. 3826),<^7 consisting 0197 folios only with gaps, in the Government of India collection 

54. From kalavinkam kalam Aiomram (p. 371 of the printed text) to paravata-kapolau ca 
abhaksySh (p. 372 of the same). 

55. rnapakaranancfitba rak^oghnftcSravarnanam / 

iravanam bhSrat§dinflm vidhftnaSca prakirtitSh // (introductory verse, 20) 

56. *(a) bb&ryft putraAca bandbuica samsrstah pSpakarmabhih / 

paribhflsyo'.parityAjys)) patito* pi tathaiva ca // (as read in the printed edition), 
(b) bh&ryS putraAca AisyaAca samsf^lah pSpakarmabhih / 

paribhflvyah parityftjyfil^ patito’ pyanatbS bbavet // (as read in the D.C. MS.) 

57. Vide p. 73, Descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS, of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. Ill, (Smfti) by MM. Haraprasad Sastri, published by the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, 1925. 
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of the Asiatic •Society, Calcutta. The present writer has made a transcript of this.MS. 
and used it for this sub-section. Another incomplete and incorrect MS.^* of the same 


work, consisting of 118 folios, has been described in the Mithill catalogue. The present 
writer has found on p. 38 of his copy the beginning** of the MithilS MS. But the end 
of that MS. could not be traced in the present writer’s copy, as the Society^ MS. ends in 
an earlier portion of the work. Though Cande^vara’s three other parts of bis Smrti^ 
ratnUkara and the RSjanUi-rainakara have already been published, as stated above and 
though this ^uddhi-ratnakara is another important work, yet it has not yet seen the light 
of day. Its great importance in the dharmalSstra literature can be somewhat realised 
from the fact that Raghunandana, the great Bengal nibandhakSra of the 16th century, 
has quoted many times from it in his kuddhitattva. This latter work quotes from many 
metrical Smftis, PurSnas, digests and commentaries. But though quotations from all 
other digests are once or twice in each case, the HSralatS of Aniruddha Bhatta has been 
quoted in the S. T. 44 times and the works of Cande^vara 27 times, the quotations from 
the ^uddhlratnakara alone being at least eleven times, once with the specific mention of 
the full name of the work and ten times with that of its abbreviated name, viz. Rainakara : 
(Vide pp. 190*98 of the Appendix of the present writer's monograph viz. Raghunandana's 
Indebtedness etc. for the quotations from all the works of Cande^vara, including the 
&uddhiratn3kara). 

ft will be seen that Raghunandana principally laid the HBralatd of Bengali Ani- 
ruddha and the ^uddhl-ratnakara of the Maithila Cande^vara under contribution in 
producing his ^uddkitattva. Aniruddha, who was prior to Candelvara also by two cen¬ 
turies, has been quoted by the latter also in his present work. The present writer’s copy 


(pp. 39, 48 and 6) contains three quotations from the HBralatd^ the former two by the 

specific mention of its name and the third as *anye lu . ityShuh'. The first qi^otation*<> 

is found on p. 75 of the HBralatB The second quotation,^^ which is the mention of the 


reading asaplndBnBm in the HBralatB for sapindBnam, is found on p. 84 of the H. L. with 


the simple change of apindBnBm for asaplndBnBm. Our author adds that the reading of 


the H. L. is a better one in the text, cited by him beforehand. The third quotation*** is 


58. Vide p, 436, A descriptive catalogue of (Sanskrit) MSS. in MithilSi’, Vol. I, Smrti 
Manuscripts, by K. P. Jayaswal and A. Banerji-Shastri, published by the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, Patna, 1927. 

59. (samft-)nagrSmiyo’tra samipav&sl pArijSte tu itaresvScSryesu upfidhyfiy&disu / 

60. HiralatSkSrastu—tat-putra geSryaputrah sa ca yadyadhyapayati tathS tanmarine 
trirfitram / adbySpayan gurusuto guruvan-mSnamarhati / iti manu (11. 208b) 
darlanfit / 

61. Hftralat&y&m asapindSnSm iti pSthah sa tu sugamah / 

62. anye tu sarvakarmftnityadf^lfirtha-daiva-pitrya-karmaparam ity&buh / 

(H. L. reads sarvakarmanityadfstarthftnSm daiva-paitrSn&m karmanSm upasadgra- 
bftrtham). 
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foun^ with a slight modification on p. 21 of the H. L. after the text of PaHhioasi, occur- 
ing on p. 26 of the same and also quoted by our author. * 

But curiously enough, GovindSnanda, though quoting the HUralatU and Antroddba 
Bha^ta several times in his kuddhikaumvd\^ a cognate work on ceremonial impurity, never 
quotes the §uddhiratndkara or simply RatnSkara in bis above work. He was not, however 
totally ignorant of the RatnSkarat which is mentioned twice (pp.S9 and 474) in his another 
work, viz. the &raddhakriyakamtudh But as the word Ratnakara, mentioned in it, 
presumably refers to other works of Candelvara and not to the ^uddhiratnakara owing 
to the difference of the subject-matter of the iSlraddhakriyakaumudl, the present writer has 
refrained from comparing the quotations with his copy. 

Enough has been said to prove that the ^uddhiratnakara is a very important work 
of the Mithiia School of Hindu Religious Law and, quoted as it has been in Raghu- 
nandana's ^uddhitattva a considerable number of times, it exercised a great infiuence over 
the Bengal school also and that it supplies the missing link between the Haralata and the 
^uddhitativa, Bengal nibandhas of the 12tb and 16th centuries respectively. 


(e) The Danaratnakara 

Dr. Kane utilized extracts of the Danasagara from the India Office Catalogue and the 
Deccan College MS. (No. 114 of 1884-86) of the Danaratnakara in appropriate places** 
of the first volume of his History, which also contains the important fact that *the work 
(i.e. the Dana^agara) is mentioned in the Danaratnakara of Cande^vara*.** The same 
author has not, however, utilized the Danasbgara in the second volume of his History but 
simply mentioned it as one of the ‘digests specially devoted to the topic of dana* on p. 841 
of the same. He has also not used the Danaratnakara in bis above volume in the chapter 
on dana but consulted the D.C. MS.** in an earlier chapter (on p. 131, footnote 290) for 

63. Th D. S. extracts have been utilized in sec. 83 on Ball&la Sena, pp. 340-341. The 
third introductory verse and the last concluding verse of the D.R. have been quoted 
on p. 366 in sec. 90 on Candelvara. The verses are : 

(a) ^rutoktam api yad-d&nam kftyaratn&kare punah / 
mAsftdi-kftya-sgmastyam gauravat-tad-udiritam // 

(b) 4rt-krtya-daoa-vyavab§ra-4uddhi-puja-vivfidesu tathft gfbasthe f 
ratnikarl dharmasu ye nibandhfi kftAh lri-candeivara-mantrin& te If 

Dr. Kane reads g^hastho’krtye for tathB grhasthe in the latter quotation, following the 
almost similar verse of the Vivadaratnakara, 

64. Op. cit„ pp. 34041. 

65. Though Dr. Kane has obviously consulted fol. 10a of the above MS., yet he has not 
mentioned the folio reference. This quotation from Devala also occurs in the D.S. 
pp. 18-19. 
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t quotation from Devala about eight kinds of Brfthmanai (of whom each succeeding 
on*e is superior to each preceding one), viz. mStra, brShmaifa, hotrlya, anDcdna, bhrUna, 
r^kalpOf fs/ and muni. He has, however, utilized in his 1st vol. the second and fourth 
verses** at the end of the DanatatnSkara, not from the above-mentioned Poona MS. but 
evidently from Mitra’s Notices, Vol.VI, p. 135.*'^ The same author, though completely 
silent about Ballila Sena and the DSnasagara in his Marathi work DharmaiSstra^vlcSra, 
has allotted same four lines to Cande^vara, including a quotation** from the DSnaratnS- 
kara on p. 43 of the same. He has also devoted nearly a paragraph to the Gfhasiha- 
ratnSkara on p. 166 of the same work, as stated above. 

As the subjects dealt with in the DSnasagara, divided into 75 avartas (or chapters), 
have already been described by the present writer in his Introduction to its edition 
(pp. XXXVII-XL), 80 he now proposes to enumerate below the subjects of the Ddna- 
ratnakara, containing 29 tarangas (or chapters) only : 

The procedure followed in making gifts, meaning of dfina,^ what may or may not 
be gifted, fit objects of charity, the sixteen kinds of gifts called muAdt/dnoj, gifts of a 
thousand cows and of heaps of corn etc., the latter constituting the ten parvata-dSnas, 
gifts of ten kinds of dhenus such as of jaggery, ghee etc , gifts of cows, oxen, golden effigies 
of cows, gifts of land, gold etc. and antelope hide, various gifts such as those of food, 
books etc., gifts appropriate to certain months, seasons, tithls and naksatras{i e. asteri$ms), 
founding of hospitals and offering protection to intimidated persons, settling BrShmanas 
in houses, miscellaneous gifts, dedication of wells and tanks for public use, planting of 
trees, offering shelter and enumeration of the presiding deities of various articles of 
gift. 

A comparison of the topics, dealt with in the DSnasagara and the DSnaratnakara 
will convince the readers that the authors of both these works traverse over almost the 
same ground and that unlike Govind&nanda,** a later digest-writer, Candesvar^ does not 
dispense with the description of the sixteen mahaddnas and the ten parvata (or acala) 
dSnas, as being impossible for ordinary persons. 

Though the DSnaratnakara quotes the DanasSgara not less than fifteen times 


66. magng mleccha-mahirnave vasumati yenoddhftft lllayS / (2nd verse) 
yasya danStirekena loke nirjita-gauravah / 

kalpadrumah p£rij&tah kfimadbenuh kvacit kvacit // (4th verse) 

67. None of these verses is found in the Poona MS. and Dr. Kane has given the above 
reference in connection with the latter verse, though he has added nothing in connec¬ 
tion with the former. 

68. The same as that quoted as the 2nd verse in note 66 above. 

69. tul&purus3di'Soda£amabad3oani dhSnyicaiadi-dala-vidhScaladfinani matsyapuiino- 
ktSni maharajetarasadhyAnyatropeksitAni mahAdAnapaddhatau drastavyani / 

anyAoi ca dAnAni yathAyatham AkaresAhyAni / (p. 86 of the DSnakriyakaumudl), 
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yet ttie preseat writer concludes this sub-section after identifjtins only one of those 
quotations without undertaking the unnecessary task of identifying all of them. * 

D. R. D.S. 

(folio 7 la of the D.C. MS.) (pp. 583 and 644 of the printed edition) 


KuomSsa Isad-svinnah mSsah 

• a • ■ • 

svalpam&sa iti sagarah. 


(1) Kunmflso rSjamisah (diff. readiBg-~** 
pascimade^ rfijamSsaprasiddho vrihivi^esah, 
which is almost the same as the reading of 
K. R. (p. S92), as quoted from D.S.) 

(2) Kunmdso rajamdsa iti prasiddhah 
(diff. reading—^ svalpamSsa”). 


III. Vidyapati UpadhySya (1375-1450 A.D.) 

The late Rai Bahadur Manmohan Chakravarti in his long paper, covering 96 pages, 
VIZ. 'Contributions to the History of Smrti in Bengal and Mithila"*^ devotes almost three 
pages (pp. 390-92) to Vidy&pati UpddhySya and refers to his twelve works, of which six 
^'are on Smrti, viz. Gangd-vdkySval}, DSnavdkyavalt, Durgabhaktitarahginl^ Varsakrtya, 
Vibhdgasdra and Saivasarvasvasara, while the rest six on other topic&^iz. Klrtilatd^ 
Bhuparikramagrantha, PurusapariksS, KirtipatSka, Padavali and UkhanamTi. Chakra¬ 
varti says that of these twelve works, the KlrtipaiBka is an amatory poem in Maithili, 
in the time of Sivasiinha and that one characteristic feature of Vidy5pati*s works is that 
they were written under the patronage of one or other member of the royal family of 
Kamesvara ; and that in some instances the works were even attributed to them. He 
then cites the instances of the three Smrti works, viz. Gahgavakyavali, i^aivasarvasvasara 
and Danavakyavall, the first two of which were attributed to the queen ViivSsadevI and 
the third to the queen Dhiramatidevi. Chakravarti fixes 1395 to 1440 A.D. as the period 
of the literary activity of VidySpati. ■. ^ 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterji is perhaps the second scholar to wtitl’ an informing 
paper?! on Vidyapati, covering 32 pages. He has first described all the above works 
of VidySpati except his Padavali and then dealt with the Paddvall at great length. 
Though it seems that he has consulted the same MSS. of the works of Vidydpati and 
arrived at the same conclusions as done by his predecessor, Chakravarti, yet he has 
dissented from the view of the latter in assigning the period of the literary activity of 
Vidyapati, which extends in his opinion?* from about 1405 to about 1448 A.D. One of 

70. J. S. B., Vol. XI(1915), pp. 311-406. 

71. Journal of the Deparment of Letters, Calcutta University, vol. xvi (1927), pp. 23-54. 

72. Op. cit., p. 33. 
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his conclusionn is, however, highly reasonable and supported by the twelfth introdi^ctory 
vehe of the &aivQsarvasvasSra, one of the Smfti works of VidySpati. It is to the effect 
that 'the title of the work (i.e. t^aivasarvasvasdra) is most probably &ambhuvdkydvan as 
given in the 12th verse^t and not ia/vujaras given in the 11 tb.^* Compare the 
titles GaAgSvakyavali and D3nav3kyaval}. The work is compared to a wis^-granting creeper 
in the last verse, which gives the name of the work as ^ambhoh v3ky3val\-*^^ Though 
Chatterji's paper on VidySpati is highly reasonable, informing and accurate, yet one or 
two minor errors have crept into it. For example, he says on p. 32 that 'the Ddnavdkyavali 
is attributed to Dhiravati,the elder queen of Narasimhadeva.* The name of the elder queen 
of Narasimhadeva, to whom the DanavSkyavall is attributed, was not Dbiravati* but 
Dhiramati.’* 

Though Dr. Kane has utilized the Deccan College MS. (No. 368 of 1891-9S) of the 
D3nav3kyaval\ in the chapter on dana in his second volume (1941), yet he has devoted no 
separate section to VidySpati in his first volume (1930). He has not, however altogether 
omitted Vidyapati from treatment in this volume but has collected all possible facts 
relating to bis works and personal history in nearly a full column on pp. 739-40 (Appen¬ 
dix B) of the same. He has also added short notes on the six Smrti works of VidySpati 
on pp. 538, 561,77 554 , 618, 621 and 642 respectively in Appendix A of the same work. 
Form the above seven notes in the two Appendices we can gather that 'VidySpati flou¬ 
rished between 1375 and 1450 A.D , was a voluminous and versatile writer, wrote in 
Maithili also and on moral tales (as in Purusaparlksa, BhUpankramana) and composed 
the following six works on Dharma^Sstra, viz. GangSvakySvali, Danavakyavali^ Durga- 
bhaktiiaranginl, Varsakflya, Vibhagasara and ^ahasarvasvasara. His GongSvokyavali 
is mentioned by GovindSnanda and Ragbunandana (in PrSyaiciitatattva). His DurgSbhakti- 
taranginl mentioned Ratnakara and was his last work. His Varsakrtya is mentioned in 
the MaJamasataitva of Ragbunandana and be is mentioned in the Kftyatattvfirnava of 
§r!n§tba.' Dr. Kane says in his entry against the DurgabhaktitaraAginl (p. 564) that it has 
been printed in Calcutta in 1909. The &aivasarvasvas3Fa was, however, published from 
Darbhanga in 1897. Since the publication of Dr. Kane’s first volume in 1930, only the 
GaAg3vaky3van of the remaining four Smrti works of VidySpati has been critically edited 
and published by the late Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri from Calcutta in 1940. The Purusaparlksa 
was published earlier in 1888-89 from Darbhanga and in 1927-28 from Bombay. The 

73. pram&namulS navapallavSdhyft sapuspika ramyapbalopapannfi / 
abhistasiddbyartham vibudhair upeyi vSkydvaJl kalpalateva ^ambhoh Jl 

74. vijS&’nujflfipya vidySpati-kftinam asau vilva-vikhyStaklrtih / 
irimad-vi^visadevi viracayati livam laivasarvasvasSram // 

75. p. 31a (footnote), Chatterji’s paper on Vidyapati. 

76. Vide colophon of the D.C. MS. (No. 368 of 1891-95) of the DanavdkySval}, which 
reads" ^ri-dha (dhl ?) ramati-viracit3(d&-) nav3ky3vall sampur^ft / 

77. The 71st forme (pp. 561-568) of this volume has been wrongly paginated as 
pp. 559-566 and so pp. 559 and 562 are really pp. 561 and 564 respectively. 
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printed edition of the GaAgBvHkyavall contains reference’^ to another printed edition 
of the DurgSbhakti” from Sylhet in 1934. But the present writer has not been able* to 
secure a copy of either the Calcutta or Sylhet edition but has consulted a copy of the 
Darbbanga edition of 1900-1901 of the same. 

The GaAg&vfikySvali has been published along with the Dvftrak3-pattala of a lady, 
BinabSyi by name, in a single volume with very confusing pagination, as on account of 
the continuous numbering of the pages with the latter work the former begins from p. 43 
and the introduction and the text run up to p. 314, while the appendices and indexes 
consist of 136 and 55 pages respectively, with separate paginations, and at the end' of the 
volume there is a joint list of abbreviations, a general index etc. of the two works, cover¬ 
ing 43 pages with another separate pagination. There are also joint dedication, foreword, 
preface and contents of the two works in the beginning of the volume, covering 12 pages, 
marked with Roman numerals. Tbe reason for the joint publication of the two unconnec¬ 
ted works by separate authors is that they form in a single bound volume, vols. Ill and IV 
of the author’s series entitled **The contribution of women to Sanskrit Literature\ as, 
according to the editor, the Gahg3vaky3val! like the DvSrakd-pattala is also the produc¬ 
tion of a woman, the queen Vi4v3sadevi of MithilS and not Vidyapati, the contemporary 
poet and scholar of the same place. So we find that tbe printed edition?* of the G.V. 
consists of 306 pages and the text portion alone covers 208 pages. Though the present 
edition of the G. V„ which is a work on dbarmalastra, was published just a decade after 
the publication of Dr. Kane’s epoch-making History of Dharmaiastra, Vol. I, yet the 
learned editor has nowhere mentioned Dr. Kane’s great work in his bulky volume, 
consisting of 506 pages in tbe G.V. portion alone. Curiously enough, tbe same scholar, 
who has critically edited for the first time the Gang3v3kyavali of Vidyipati and must 
have, therefore, consulted the learned papers on the same author by Chakravarti and 
Chatterji, has also nowhere mentioned the names of those pioneer scholars, who have 
tried to dispel the cloud of obscurity hanging over Vidyfipati and his works. The Intro¬ 
duction of the printed edition of the G.V. covers 64 pages and is nothing but a synopsis 
of the entire work, while the six appendices consist of tbe following six topics : 

(1) Further references, variant readings and notes. 

(2) Some remarks on the quotations in tbe GangavfikySvali. 

(3) Description of the MSS. of the GanSv3ky3vaii. 

(4) Some remarks on the authorship of the GangAvSkySvall. 

(5) The royal family of MithilS. 

* (6) Some well-known SmBrtas who have quoted the GangSv3kyavali: Mitra Mi^ra, 

Raghunandana and VSeaspati Miira. 

_ __ » 

78. Vide p. 119, footnote (Appendix portion). 

79. Based on three MSS., two belonging to the Asiatic Society (Calcutta) and the third 
to the India office (London). 
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The exhaustive lotroduction and the copious Appendices and indexes have made 
this edition of the O. V. highly useful. But though the learned editor has mostly identi¬ 
fied the quotations in the G. V. in the original works, cited parallel quotations from other 
digests including those of the great Bengal digest-writer Raghunandana, d^cribed him 
and his works and reproduced some ten quotations from the G. V. in several works of 
the same digest-writer, yet he has nowhere identified these quotations in the printed 
edition of the O.V., which otrcumstance would have really testified to the great merit 
and popularity* of the work. 

Before proceeding to trace the quotations from the G.V. in several works of 
Oovindananda and Raghunandana. it will not be ont of place here to give a short account 
of the literary life of Vidyftpati and discuss the authorship of the G. V., which is ascribed' 
by Dr. Chaodhuri to the patron queen Vilvfisadev! of Mithila and to VidySpati. 

Vidyflpati adorned the courts of as many as nine rulers of Mithiifi, viz. Kirtisimha, 
Bhavasitpha, Devasimha, ^ivasimha, Padmasimha. VisvSsadevi, Harasimba, Narasimha 
and Dhlrasimha, as will be evident from the following facts : 

(1) The Kirtilata was composed by Vidydpati during the reign of Kirtisimha to 
commemorate his victory over Aslan.®® 

(2) Vidy&pati refers to Bhavasimha as king in verse 1 of the &aivasarvasvasdra and 
eulogises Devasimba in verse 2 of the same and also in verse 1 of the Purmapariks^. 
The Bhuparikramana of VidySpati was composed at the instance of the latter king.®^ 

(3) VidySpati frequently refers in his Pad&vali®* to Rfipao&riyana, another name 
Sivasimha and to his wives, Lakhimft Devi, Sukhml Devi, Madhumati Devi etc. 

(4) VidySpati refers in verses 5 and 6 of his ^aivasarfasvasdra to the succession of 
Padmasimha to the throne of MithilS after his brother Sivasimba. 

(5) VidySpati says in verses 8 and 12 of the same work that VifvSsadevi ^as the 
wife of Padmasimha and ruled MithilS with great suceess, was a devotee of Siva and 
ordered VidySpati to compose a work on Siva called ilaivasanasvasara. 

(6) The Vlbhdgasara^* of VidySpati refers to the name of Harisimha, which was 
another name of Harasimba. 

(7) The Danavakyavall^^ and DurgSbhaktitarangitfl (v. 3) of VidySpati refer to 
Narasimha or Nfsimha, aUas DarpanSrSyana. 

80. Vide p. 2 of the KirtilatS, ed. by Mm. Haraprasad Shastri, Calcutta, 1924-25. 

81. Vide verses 2 and 3, MS. No. 79, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. at the 

Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Vol. IV. ^ 

82. P/dydpnflr/’odlSva/l, ed. by Nagendranath Gupta, Calcutta (1909-10), pndb 21, p. 15 
—rQpanarSyatfai rasa Jdnathi iivaslmha mithila bfaipt / See also the land-grant, 
Indian Antiquaryi Vol. XIV, p. 190, 2od column and Vidyapatir Padaralit Nos. 52, 
186 and 467. 

83. rSjfio bhavelSd-dharisimha Ssit-tat-ifinunS darpanSrSyanena / 

rSjliS niyukto* tra vibhSgasSram vicSrya vidySpatlrStanoti // ** 

[MS. No. 329, Descriptive Catalogue of (Sanskrit) MSS. in MithilS, Vol. I (Sm^ti)]. 

84. Op. cit., MS. No. 192. 
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. (8) Th« DwgibhaktitaraAgi^ (v. 6) of Vidyftpati was composed at lbs instance of 
Dblrasimha, also known as Rdpaoiraya^a. ' 

Dr. Cbaudhuri says that the fact of VidySpati'i adorning the courts of as many 
as eights^ rulers of Mithiia 'is indeed unique in the history of the world ; this, however, 
became possible as many of them reigned only for short periods.'** 

As Vidyftpati's first work, the KirtihtS, was composed just after his first patron 
king, Kirtisimha, ascended the throne of Mithili after the assassination of Gane^vara by 
Aslan in 1367-68 A.D.,bo it seems to have been composed in c. 1370 A.D., when Vidyipati 
must have been at least twenty years old. Again as Srioiv&sa's Setudarpanl was composed 
about 1438 A.D.*^ at tha instance of Dbirasimha, the last royal patron of Vidyiipati, 

' who must have been nearly ninety years old by that time, so we see that the period 
c. 1370-c. 1440 A D, Assigned by Dr. Cbaudhuri to Vidy&pati's literary activity, compares 
favourably with that assigned by Dr. Kane to the same, viz. 1375-14S0 A.D. Vidyipati 
was the grandson of Jayadatta, who was the son of Dbire^vara, uncle of Cande^vara, 
the great Mithili digest-writer of the 14tb century. So it is very likely that Vidyipati 
who was later than Candcivara (1310-1360 A.D.) by two generations, must have flourished 
by the time assigned by Drs. Kane and Cbaudhuri and not by that assigned either by 
Chakravarti or by Cbattetji, referred to above. Though the Gangbvbkydmti is one of the 
three published dharmalistra works of Vidyipati and one of his best and most authori¬ 
tative works, being quoted thrice by Govindioanda and about twenty times by Raghu- 
nandana,** yet the second introductory verse In all MSS. and the colophon in almost 
all MSS. of the GaAgSySkySvaH ascribe the authorship of the work not to Vidyipati but 
to his patron queen Vifvasadevi. The colophons in only two MSS.** of the G.V. ascribe 


85. Not eight but nine. Dr. Cbaudhuri inadvertently omits Bhavasimha from his final 
enumeration, though he describes his career at great length on pp. 112-13 (App. 
portion). 

86 . Op. cit., p. 120 (App. portion). 

87. Though Dr. Cbaudhuri says under the heading 'Dbirasimha* on p. 120 (App. portion) 
that 'In 32! of the Laksmana era i.e. 1438 A.D. the commentary Setudarpafil of 
Srinivftsa on the Setubandha was copied at bis instance*, yet he says on p. 123 (App. 
portion) that'The date of Dbirasimha, the last royal patron of Vidyipati, is also 

^ known ; at his instance §rinivisa*s Setudarpanl was composed about 1430 A.D.* 

88 . Raghunandana has also quoted the DdnavdkySvall only once in the UdvShatattva, 
the Kursokr/ya thrice in the Ma!amasa\ only once in the Durgotsavo'' and once in the 
Ekada&V* and the DurgSbhaktItaraAgini seven times in his DurgotsavaJ* Vide p. 138, 
Jlvinanda's edn. of Smrtitaitva, Vol. II for the quotation in the Udvahatattvp and 
footnote 171 below for those in the MalamSsatattva. 

89. Vide Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. at the Sanskrit Ck>llege, Calcutta, vol. 
II, p. 501 and Mitra'a Notices of Sanskrit MSS., vol. Ill, p. 234 f., no. 1251. 
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the work to Vidyftpati. But the following concluding Verse occurs in every MS. of the 
same: 

kiyan-nibandham filokya Iri'Vidyfipati-sdri^S / 

gahgSvSkyfivall devySh pramanair vimalikfti // 

The purport of the verse is that 'the GaAgSvakyUvali of the queen (Vi^vSsadevi) has been 
rendered lucid by the scholar Vidylpati with authoritative statements after consultation 
of some nibandha* All previous Sanskrit scholars have attributed the authorship of the 
GaAgavakyavali to VidySpati and the late Manmohan Chakravarti has drawn pointed 
attention to'one characteristic feature of VidySpati's works that they were written under 
the patronage of one or other member of the royal family of K&me^vara ; and that in 
some instances the works were even attributed to tbem.'^o But Dr. Chaudhuri ascribes 
it to Vi^vasadevi on the strengh of the second introductory verse and colophon and 
explains away the concluding verse, quoted avove by interpreting it to mean that 'Vidyft- 
pati rendered the help (to Vi^v&sadevl) in course of revision of the» work* and adds, ‘So 
it is certain that Viiv&sadevi would not have been able to compose the work, if she were 
not sure of the materials at her disposal.’*^ Dr. Chaudhuri quotes on p. 107 (footnote 2) 
(App. portion) three references to the author of the GangSvakyavall as gangavakyavalikara 
by Goviod&nanda in two of bis works viz. VarsakriySkaumudl and kuddhikaumudl. Though 
the Sanskrit word gangavBkyavalikara is masculine and hence denotes a male author, 
which may mean Vidydpati. yet Dr. Chaudhuri explains the word away by saying that 
it is used in a general sense and that the gender is not designated. Though he admits 
Vidy&pati to be a great poet, scholar and helper of Vilvisadevi id her composing the 
GaAgavSkyavall, yet be says that 'it does not necessarily follow that Vi^vSsadevi could 
not have beed so learned as to compose the GangavSkySvalV^^ He then adduces 
evidence to show that the royal family of Mithilft including the ladies was very learned ; 
and that Vi^vSsadevi's sister-in-law LakbimBdevi, too, was a poetess of repute. The 
present writer appends below the following reasons for establishing the authorship of 
VidySpati of the GangavSkySvall: 

(1) Not only the GangBvSkyavali but also the DanavBkyavallt the ^ambhuvakySvall 
(which is the real name of the work ^aivasarvasvasSra^ as seen above) and the DurgS- 
bhaktitaranginl^^ are attributed to royal patrons, Dhiramatidevi, Visvasadefi and Obira- 
simha respectively. 

(2) The concluding verse of the DanavSkyavali^* is almost identical with that of 


90. J. A. S. B., Vol. Xr (1915), p. 391. 

91. Vide p. lOd (Appendix portion), G.V. 

92. Vide p. 107 (op. cit.). 

93. V. 6. 

94. nibandhSo samyag-Slokya jri-vidyflpatisdrinS / 
dSnavflkyfivali devySh pramSnair-vimalikrtl // 
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the QangSvSkySvan and both these verses impHcity state that neither Dhlsamatidev! nor 
Vijv&sadevi but Vidyftpati is the real author of both the works. ■ ' 

(3) The eleventh verse"^ of the &ambhuvSkySmll is also similar in import to the 
above two concluding verses and explicity makes ViivSsadevi-and not Vidyftpati the 
author of the work, though it implicity ascribes the authorship to the latter. 

(4) The MadanapdrijSta, MaharnavOt TithinirtiayasQra and Smriikaumudl^ four 
other digests, though ostensibly the works of the king Madanapftla and his son, Man- 
dhfttft, were really composed by their protegee, Vilvelvara Bhatto.*^ 

Vide the Appendix (H) for the quotations. 


IV. Vacaspati Mi^ra (1425-1480 A.D.) 

The Tlrthacintamani 

The late Mm. Dr. Haraprasad Shastri in his Preface to the Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sanskrit MSS . Vol. Ill, Smrti (published by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1925) has 
devoted some pages to tlrthas or places of pilgrimage and has described in the body of 
the Catalogue Smfti MSS., (including those on tlrthas) of the Government of India collec¬ 
tion under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Though a full MS. of the Tlrtha¬ 
cintamani of VIcaspati Misra and a partial one are of the same, dealing with GaySprakaiot 
belonging to this collection, has been described by the Shastri in the body of the Cata¬ 
logue and though the Tlrthacintamani was critically edited in 1912 by the late Mm. 
Kamalakrsna Smftitirtha in the Bibliotheca Indica, yet the Shastri has not taken even a 
passing notice either of the MSS. or of the printed edition in his elaborate Preface. This 
Tirthacintftmani is an important work in dharmaiastra literature for the following three 
reasons, viz. (1) it is one of the few published works, which deal exclusively with tlrtha, 

(2) it is from the pen of the fifteenth century nibandhakara Vftcaspati Misra of MIthilft, 
whose other works on dharmalftstra are still of paramount authority in that region and 

(3) the great Bengal nibandhakara Raghunandana of the 16th century, who was posterior 
to Vftcaspati by nearly a century, has quoted from it a number of times, thus proving its 
great influence over the Bengal School also. So we propose to discuss its contents 
in brief. 

* Though the rites and ceremonies in PraySga, Purusottama, Gangft, Gayft and 

95. Vide footnote 74 above. 

96. History of Dharmaiastra, Vol. I, pp. 381-4. 

97. On the basis of four MSS., one obtained from the Asiatic Society (Calcutta), the 
other from the Sanskrit College (Calcutta), the third from a private library of Bhat- 
para (West Bengal) and the fourth from the Sanskrit College (Benares), 
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VSrft^asl** are«the maio subject-matter of the work which is divided into five co/res- 
podding prakaSas (or sections), yet some twenty-five other places of pilgrimage have also 
been touched upon and the rites peculiar to them described. The most important of 
these subsidiary places of pilgrimage are Vindusaras (pp. 176-80), KonSrka, (pp. 180-82), 
RSmelvara (p. 182), Kanakhala (p. 217), Nilaparvata (p. 217) and SaptagrSma (p. 219), 
The Vindusaras is a holy lake and a plunge into it has been recommended by our 
author in his description of the rites of the Krttivasas Ksetra, It is evident from the 
first five lines^^ of p. 176 that this holy lake is situated in Orissa near the modern capital 
city of Bhuvane^vara. The purport of the&e lines is that the great god, who wears tiger's 
skin {KrttUasa mahesvarah^ i.e. Siva), resides in the country of Utkala (modern Orissa) 
and his place of residence {ksetra) is extremely unattainable and removes (if attained) 
all kinds of sins ; that this place is filled with innumerable phallic emblems and is as holy 
as VirSnasi, is famous as Ekamraka and consists of eight holy places, including the place 
of pilgrimage of Vindusaras. The Konarka is nothing but the present Konarak, also in 
Orissa, as appears from its first descriptive verse^oo (p, ]g0). But the RSme^vara of our 
author does not seem to be the present Rame^varam in the extreme south of India near 
the Cape Comorin but was probably at the time of our author a holy place, situated 
within the territorial limits of the greater KonSrka, as is definitely proved ay the first^oi 
of the six verses (p. 182), specially devoted to it but included with the itundrka-v/i/^/ 
(i.e. the rites relating to KonSrka). SaptagrSma on the Gang& was a fiourisbing city in 
the 15th century, being situated near modern Adisaptagrama and Triveni in the Hooghly 
district of West Bengal. It has been called by our author Dakshaprayaga and explained 
by him as Muktavenl and Saptagrama^ inasmuch as like PraySga (modern Allahabad), 

98. This selection of only five places of pilgrimage by our author seems to be guj^ed by 
the following statement of the Vayupurana (II. 45. 50b-51b): 

Let Varanasi, Praydga, Purusottama and the confluence of the GangSi with the sea 
remain for ever. The place on the Pbalgu (i.e. Gayft), presided over by Gad&dhara, 
is the best of all places of pilgrimage. 

99. Tatha hi BrahmapurSne : 

tathS caivotkalade^e krttivSsfi mahe^varah / 
sarva-pSpa-haram tasya ksetram parama-durlabham // 
liAga-koti-somayuktam vAranasyfih samam ^ubham / 
ekamraketi vikhyatam tirthastaka-samanvitam // 
tirtharo vindusaro n§ma tasmin ksetre dvijottamfih / 

100. Tathi hi— 

etanmayA munilresthAh ksetram proktam sudurlabbam / 
konUrkasyodadhes-tlram bhukti-rnukti-pbaiapradam // 

101 kon&rka-ksetram adhikftya— 

Sste tatra mah&devah tire nada-nadipateh / 
rime^vara iti khyStal^ sarvak&ma-phalaprada^ // 
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it was^also the conflaence of three riven» viz. GaftgS, YamunS and SaraivatIL Our author 
saya on the authority of the MahabHSrata^^* that the YamunA baa separated here ftota 
the GaAgft and so a bath in this place in the river confers the same religious merit on the 
performer as in PraySga. Thus according to our author the braids of hairs of the three 
rivers, united at the latter place, have been, as it were, loosened here, which circumstance 
has given It the appellation of muktaven} (lit. loosened braids). 

Before taking up the specific description of the sacred places of pilgrimage, our 
author devotes some 17 pages to the sdmanyavidhi or general remarks. These include 
his own viewpoints regarding pilgrimages in general, the proper time and preliminaries 
and contain topics of transport, religious fervour and culture, as they existed in Eastern 
India in the 15th century at the close of the Pathan regime.^oB 

VScaspati Mi^ra says on the authority of the that pilgrimages are 

prescribed for the poorer sections of the community, as unlike sacrifices they can be 
easily performed by the poor, the helpless and the single persons. But the intending 
pilgrim should exercise control over the hands, feet and mind and should possess know¬ 
ledge, austerity and fame. Control over bands is needed for restraining oneself from 
stealing, that over feet for preventing him from visiting forbidden countries and know¬ 
ledge is required to know beforehand the merits of the respective places of pilgrimage. 
Austerity consists in residence and fasting In those places and fame is the public renown 
of the pilgrim as a good man, because it is the good men who reap the fruits of their 
knowledge. Though positive good does not accrue to the bad persons, their sins also 
vanish by visits to places of pilgrimage. An intending pilgrim should not only control 
his senses but also be physically fit to withstand the rigours of the journey and the 
climate. Three days before his departure he should take one meal in the whole twenty- 
four hours, shave his head and fast on the next day and worship the god Ganeia and 
offer oblations of ghee to the gods and manes on the next following day. He should 
pass the night of this third day in the next village, situated within a krosa (i.e. two miles) 
and start on his contemplated journey the next morning. 

The author then quotes three verses from the Matsyapurbija to the effect that journey 
to a holy place, if accomplished in a conveyance, specially in one drawn by bullocks, 
is rendered fruitless. But he explains the verses away by saying that the above prohi¬ 
bition of conveyances bolds good only in the case of a pilgrimage to PraySga. The 
reason is obvious. The distances of GayS (in South Bihar), Purusottama (or modern 

102. *tad-daksinaprayAga8tu gafig&to yamunS gatA / 

sn&nfit-tatrflksayam punyam praySga iva labhyate // 
daksina-praySstu mukta-veni saptagrfima iti prasiddhah / 

103. Vide the sub-section **The TirthakS^da" I (d) above for a comparison of the contents 
of this work with those of the former work. 


I.S. 8 
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Purl In Orissa), the OaAgA (which flows by the southern extremity of Mithilfl or North 
Bfhar) and V&rft^aai (in the Uttara Pradela) from our author's place of residence in 
Mithiifl were too considerable to be reached on foot, but the way between Vfirftnasl and 
PraySga (modern Allahabad) did not offer such an insurmountable diflSculty to the pede¬ 
strian pilgrim, as both the above places are situated in the modern Uttara Pradeia at a 
distance of one hundred miles only. 

The author then says that walking bare-footed conduces to four times the religious 
merit, occurring from the visit to a place of pilgrimage. But putting on shoes is also not 
condemned, as he says on the authority of the VisnupurSna that a person, who wishes to 
protect his own self, should use the umbrella in summer and rains, the staff at night and 
in forest and should always go about by covering his feet with shoes. His next remark 
Is to the effect that a person, going to a place of pilgrimage with the financial assistance 
of another person, gains one-sixteenth part only of the religious merit and one, primarily 
bound for a separate place but incidentally reaching a holy place^ en route, gets half of 
the merit after the performance of bathing and other religious ceremonies. 

Vide Appendix (pp. 203-4) of the present writer's monograph on *Raghunandana*s 
indebtedness etc.* for the quotations from the T.C. in several works of that author. 



V. Oovind&nanda KavikaAkan3c&rya (1510-1550 A.D.) 

(a) His date, place of residence, social pedigree and his hitherto-unknown fifth 

digest, the Kriyakaumudi 

(I) Date and the fifth digest 

GovindSnanda KavikankanacSrya, who was a senior contemporaryt04 of the great 
Bengali nlbandhakdra^ Ragbunandana Bhatt3c3rya, was known to Sanskrit scholars up to 
the end of the last century as the commentator on the of Sulapfini, a 

fourteenth century predecessor of the same province. Diligent students of the Tithitattva 
of Ragbunandana found, however, references to GovindSnanda and quotations from his 
Varsa‘kriya-kaumud\ (V.K.K.) in the commentary of the same work by the Bengali, 
Kasirama V3caspati of the I8th century. It is due to the discovery and subsequent publi¬ 
cation in the Bibliotheca fndica of the four digests of GovindSnanda, to be described 
below, between 1900 and 1905 by the late Mm. Kamalakrsna Smrtitirtha that his name 
was prominently brought to the notice of Sanskrit scholars. His date has been finally 
settled by the editor in the preface to his edition of the V.K.K. on the strength of the 
concluding verse of the JyotismatJ,^^^ an unpublished astronomical work by the author’s 
father, Ganapati Bhatta and corroborated by the editor later in the preface to his edition 
of the i^uddhikaumudl, another work by the same author, on the strength of several iaka 
years^oe vvith intercalary months, recorded in it. But the late Rai Bahadur Manmohan 
Chakravarti overlooked both the above pieces of evidence in his previously mentioned 
paper viz. ^Contributions to the History of Smrti in Bengal and Mithila'(1915) and Mm, 
Dr. P. V. Kane has lost sight of the first piece of evidence in the first volume of his 

104. Ragbunandana flourished in Navadvipa in the Nadia district, while GovindSinanda 
lived in Bagri in the Midnapore district, both in Bengal, the two scholars being 
separated by almost a generation only (vide Kane, History of Dharmaiastra. vol. I, 
415 and 419, vide also pp. II-III of the preface to V.K.K). 

105. ViiSvfinga-lruti-sammite Kaliyugasyabde prasiddhabvayo bhattah kby&ta-gunottaro 
ganapatir>jyotirvidaro-agranih / Iaksmi-nandi-purandar3nuja-padadv8iid\aravin- 
darpitasv&ntah santatam-indira-parigato jyotismatimStanot //, which means that 
Gapapati, the foremost of the astronomers, composed that work in the Kali year 
4613 (=1512 A:D.) in his mature age. 

106. All the saka years, mentioned by our author in connection with intercalary months 
between pp. 266 and 270 in his ^uddhlkaumudl, are given below in chronological 
order; 1397, 1414, 1416, 1419, 1422, 1424, 1443, 1449, 1452, 1454 and 1457. 


IS. 8/a 
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History (1930).*' It may also be added that the examination by the author of the several 
intercalary months in his &uddMkawnudl (pp. 266-270) has been mentioned by both the 
editor, Mm. Srortitirtha and Dr. Kane, the former in the preface to the ^uddhikaumudl, 
as stated above and the latter in his section on Oovind&nanda (op. cit.). But both of 
them are a bit inaccurate. The editor's statement, viz. Tn this treatise (i.e. kuddhi- 
kaumudi) the author has examined every *MalamSsa* or intercalary month from hka 
1400-1457, corresponding to 1478 to 153S A.D.'loses sight of the iaka 1397, which has 
also been mentioned in this connection by the author on p. 268 of the above work. 
Dr. Kane's statement (loc. cit), viz. ‘His &uddhikaumudi examines intercalary months 
from kdke 1414 to sake 1457 (i.e, from 1492 A.D. to 1.535 A.D.)' and his quotation from 
p. 266 only in the corresponding footnote no. 1016, combined wi/h his remark just follow¬ 
ing it, viz. ‘vide p. 270 for intercalary month in sake 1449 and 1457’, ignore the connected 
matter on p. 268, in which the author has examined the intercalary months of the iaka 
years 1424,1397 and 1443. The editor established the author’s date as between 1510 and 
1540 A.D. from the mention of the Kali year 4613 (=1512 A.D.) as the year of composi¬ 
tion of the Tyor/smari by the author’s father in his mature age and added after his previ¬ 
ously quoted statement in the preface to the §uddhikaumud\f ‘This (i.e. 1478 to 1535 A.D.) 
appears to be the period of the author’s literary activity and it corroborates the debt of 
the author as arrived at in the preface to the Varsakriyakaumudi.* This is also somewhat 
inaccurate, as it is in conflict with the date of the author, viz. between 1510 and 1540 A.D., 
as settled by the editor in the abovementioned preface and also because sixty years (or 
fiftyseven years according to the editor’s inaccurate enumeration) between 1475 and 1535 
A.D. is too long a time to be the flourishing period of one single author and may possibly 
be the combined periods of literary activity of both the author’s father and the author 
himself. It should be remembered in this connection that the author’s father, who com¬ 
posed the Jyoti§ntatl, a treatise on Astronomy, was an astronomer and was thus in a 
position to record the specific years with intercalary months from so early a date as iaka 
1397 (I'C* 1475 A.D.), which our author has fully utilized in his &uddhikaumudl. So the 
following statement of Dr. Kane, just after the one quoted above, seems to be justified, viz. 
‘Therefore it appears that he wrote his &uddhikaumud} immediately after iake 1457 (i.e. 
1535 A.D.). He wrote the &rdddhakaumud\ and Varsakriydkaumudl after the &uddhi- 
kaumudh Therefore we shall be very near the truth if his literary activity be placed 
between ISOO and 1540 A.D.’ As the Ddmikr/ySAioumuil quotes no other work of the 
same author and the kuddhikaumudl cites it alone, so the exact sequence of ^the 
composition of the four works of Govind&nanda is as follows : 

DUnakriySkaumudX, kuddhikaumudl (quoting the Ddna'* on p. 160), &rdddhakriyS- 
kauntudl (quoting the Dfina** on pp. 34 and 529 and the ^uddhi"* on pp. 323, 342, 440 and 
483) and VarsahriySkaumudi (quoting the §uddld^ on pp. 236 and 359 and the SrdddH* 
on pp. 352 and 487). This sequence fully agreea with that, given by*Dr. Kane on p. 414 
in his section on Oovindfinanda, while enumerating the works of the latter. The exact 
period of the time of composition of the above four works can be corrected and further 
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narrawed down as between 1530 and 1550 A.D. on the strength of the above sequence, 
coupled with the probable facts that the second work, via. the i^uddhi^ was composed 
just after 1535 A.D. and that the first work, viz. the DSnd*, was produced within the five 
years, just preceding that date and that the third and fourth works, viz. ^rUddha*‘ and 
Vars(tt were completed within the fifteen years, just following the above date. We append 
below the extents of the above four works in support of the probability of our 
assumption : 

Dand' (206 pages), &uddhi° (360 pages), SrSddhd* (560 pages) and Varsd* (579 
pages). But as our author also wrote the KriySkaumudl, a hitherto-unknown fifth digest, 
a commentary on the Prayascitiaviveka of ^utapSni and several other commentaries, so 
the period of his literary activity seems to be between 1510 and 1550 A.D.^o? 

The editor. Mm. Smftitirtha, says on p. II of his preface to the V.K.K., *Fai-su- 
krtya has been quoted by Raghunandana BhattScarya in his Malamasatattva (in the 
caturmSsya-vrata-prakarana) and Kriydkaumudl in the Ahnikatattva (snana-prakaranay 
and also says on p. I of the same preface, *His other works of the same series are KriyS» 
kaumudl, DSnakaunudi^ §rSddhakaumudi and kuddhikaumudi ; all these, excepting KriyS- 
kaumudl, of which there is only one incomplete copy available in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, are now being collected and edited by me under the patronage of the 
aforesaid Society.* The first part of the first statement of the editor is wrong, as the 
Varsakrtya is not identical with the Varsakriyhkaumudl but is a different work by Vidyfl> 
pati, having been quoted thrice in the Malamasatattva (pp. 775, 822 and 823), the first two 
with the word *Varsakrtye' and the last with the phrase *VidySpatikrta~Varsakrtye.' The 
second part of the first statement is absolutely correct, as Raghunandana has quoted the 
Kriyakaumudi on pp. 343 and 344 and the Kaumudl on p. 376 of his Ahnikatattva and 
these quotations have recently been traced by ^rimati V3ni Cakravarti in her Bengali 
monograph viz. Samaja-samskaraka Raghunandana (published from Calcutta, July, 1964) 
in the solitary Asiatic Society MS. of the same work, referred to by the editor in the 
second statement. She has also shown that Govindinanda's reference to it in his 
kraddhakriyakaumudi (p. 559), viz. *prayagastu kriyakaumudyam drastavyah\ which means 
that 'the procedure in question should be looked for in the KriyakaumudV, is also in 
connection with the author’s own work of the same name. The priority of Govindfinanda 
to Raghunandana, who flourished about 1560 A.D., which was proved by the editor from 
other sources, is now definitely confirmed by Primal! Cakravarti's above identification 
of Jlaghunandana’s quotations in the MS. of the Kriyakaumudi. The late Rai Bahadur 
Chakravarti rightly resented the above wrong equation of the Varsakrtya with the Var^a- 
kriyakaurmidd by the editor but Dr. Kane has inadvertently accepted it, as is evident 
from his following sentence (loc. cit.) viz. 'He (i.e. Oovindananda) is quoted by Raghu- 

107. This is in correction of the present writer’s carelessly aflSxing Govindfinanda's date 
as 1510<1540 A.D. and 1520-1550 A.D. on pp. 13 and 23 respeetively of his 'Studies 
in Dharmaiastra* I. (Ancient Period). 
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nendana in hiStMalamdsataitva and Aknikatattva.* The second part of the above atate- 
radnt of Dr. Kane, viz. ‘Raghunandana’s quoting Govindananda in his Ahnikatattva’ is, 
however, right, as will be apparent from the foregoing discussion. 


(II) Residence and pedigree 

The editor. Mm. Smrtitirtha, clearly stated in his prefaces of the first two works 
of Govindananda, viz. the Varsa'" (p. II) and Dana° that the author was a resident of the 
village Bagri in the district of Midnapore and belonged to the PakcQtya Vaidika (i.e. 
Vaidika from the west) class of Bengali Brahmanas. But curiously enough, the late Mm. 
Dr. Haraprasad Shastri in the preface (pp. xxi and Ivii) to his< Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sapsknt MSS., vol. iii, Smrti, (published by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1925) has 
made the following two inaccurate statements about Govindananda due to oversight: 

(a) The end of the 15th century was also the time when a leader of the foreign Brah¬ 
mins settled in the outskirts of Bengal, in the district of Bankura, wrote a code for the 
Brahmins of his own persuasion (sic ), entitled Vo/sa-kriya-kaumudl, complete in six 
books. It is being still used by the foreign Brahmins of the district and printed in the 
Bibl. Ind. Series. 

(b) Govindananda Kavikankanacarya was a Dravida Brahmana settled in the 
district of Bankura in Bengal. He wrote a comprehensive work entitled Kriyokavmudi 
of which Dand-kriya and Varsa-kriyd are represented in nos. 2691 and 2692. 

The above two statements mean practically the same thing, the only tv^ further 
inaccuracies in the former being that (1) the code is‘entitled FarJu-A:/'i>d-/roumi/^r and 
that (2) it is 'complete in six books,’ and the only additional incorrectness in the latter 
being that Govindananda’s comprehensive work is entitledThe fact is 
that one of the books (and not the entire code) is entitled 'Varsa-kriyd-koumudV, that it is 
complete in five books (and not in six) and that the comprehensive work, i.e. the code, 
la not ‘entitled Kriy3-kaumudi\ which latter, as we have seen above, is the name of the 
hitherto-unknown fifth digest of our author. 

The above-mentioned careless conversion by the late Mm. Dr. Shastri of the Midna¬ 
pore district into Bankura is due to the fact that Bagri, the residential village of Govinda¬ 
nanda, is situated in the northern most part of Midnapore district, contiguous to ^he 
adjacent district of Bankura. Again, the above substitution by that scholar of PBicatya 
Vaidika Brfibma^as, to which class our author belonged, by Dr&vida or foreign Brfihmanas 
has been probably occasioned by the later advent of the PSscStya Vaidika BiShmanas from 
Kanauj in the Uttara Prade^a to West Bengal than the Radhlya Brfibmanas, to which sect 
the great Bengali digest-writer, Raghunandana and the late Shastri belonged. The 
PBicUtya Vaidika Br&hmanas began migrating to West Bengal from the end of the 15th 
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century, if Govind4nanda*8 father, Ganapati Bbatfa, is considered to bfc the first immi¬ 
grant, while they were brought earlier to East Bengal by the king SSmalavarmft in the 
11th century (1079 A.D.) to* 

The above inaccurate statements of the late Shastri have led many scholars to doubt 
the findings of the editor, regarding the place of residence and social pedigree of our 
author. For example. Dr. R. C. Hazrato* has reopened the questions and expressed 
doubts about the authenticity of the editor's statements. So the present writer has been 
compelled to re-emphasize those statements and add in this connection the following 
facts . 

The late Pandit Haran Chandra Tarkavagl^a, who supplied the editor with the 
decisive concluding verse of the Jyotismatl, was a direct descendant of GovindSnanda and 
a cognatic relation of the editor, who was descended from N&rSyana Thakkura, another 
Pasc3tya Vaidika Br&hmana from Kanouj and the author of the Brahmasamskaramartjarl. 
Haran Chandra’s agnates, who are also descended from our author, still live,in that 
village, which is only four miles off Oarbeta station on the South-Eastern Railway, 109 
miles distant from Calcutta. One of the descendants of Govindananda, the late 
Adityram Bhattacbarya, migrated to the present writer's residential town, Bbatpara and 
bis surviving sons still live here as next-door neighbours of the present writer. 

Dr. S. C. Banerji has made the following erroneous remark on p. 20 of his BengaU 
work viz. Smrtikdstre (i.e. the Bengalis as the producers of Smrti literature): 

"Some scholars conclude from the mention of the Kriyakaumudi by Raghunandana 
in his Ahnikatattva {Smrtitattvaf vol. 1., p. 343) that Govindinanda was anterior to 
Raghunandana. According to their view the Varsakriyakaumudl is only a part of 
GovindSnanda’s bigger work * Kriyakaumudi'. But there is no proof of that opinion. 
It is true that GovindSnanda himself has referred to the Kriyakaumudi (p. SS9 of the 
§raddhakrlyakaumudi) but he has not definitely said that it was his own composition.” 
The misconception of Dr. Banerji regarding the authorship of the Kriyakaumudi has been 
already refuted by the present writer, who wishes to point out in conclusion that the 
editor, being misled by the names of the first three works, viz. Forsa®, Dflna* and 
kraddhd^ as given in their corresponding concluding verses, has so named the works. 
But the respective colophons give the correct names, and this has been pointed out by 
Dr. Hazra in his abovementioned paper. This inaccarate naming by the editor created 
confusion to the late Shastri and Dr. Banerji, as is evident from their remarks, quoted 
above. The editor, before being so misled, has correctly named the works, while enu¬ 
merating them on p. I of his preface to the V.K..K., quoted above. 

108. Vide Dr. N. K.^Bhattasali's paper, viz. *A broken fragment of a new charter of 
l^ftmalavaimft, a well-known Bengal king of the II th century A.D.’ Modern Review, 
November, 1932, pp. 529-32, at p. 532. 

109. 'Oovindfinanda Kavikafika^Sckrya'. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras (1951), 
vol. xviii, part. II, pp. 97-108 

110. Published from Calcutta in Pausa, 1368, B.E. (^December, 1961/January, 1962). 
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• The town of Puri in the District of the same name» on the sea co&st of Orissa^ is 
celebrated throughout the world for the great temple of the god who is called Purusottama 
or JagannStha and is identified with Visnu. As a matter of fact, the name of the town 
is a part of the fuller name Purusottama-pur! or Jagaonfitha^-puri, i.e. the city of the god 
Purusottama-JagannStha. It is sometimes also called Purusottama which is likewise a 
part of the fuller name Purusottama-puri or Purusottama-ksetra. Puri is now considered 
to be the greatest of the East Indian tirthas (holy places), although this status was origi¬ 
nally enjoyed by Gafigasagara situated at the junction of the Bhagirathi and the Bay of 
Bengal. Gangasagara gave place to Puri, as the greatest tlrtha about the eastern border 
of India, finally during the reign of the Imperial Gangas of Orissa (from the 12th century 
onwards),1 although the latter bad already become popular a few centuries earlier, as 
we shall see below. 

The Maharaj&s of Puri may be regarded as the modern representatives of the impe¬ 
rial rulers of medieval Orissa, and it is well known that they consider themselves to be 
servants of the god Purusottama-Jagannatha, sweeping the compound of the Puri temple 
being one of their important duties on the occasion of the Car Festival {Ratha-yatra) of 
the said god.^ There is evidence to prove that the Hindu rulers holding sway over 
medieval Orissa considered the god Purusottama-Jagann&tha to be the ruler of their 
empire and regarded their own selves as mere viceroys of the deity. The fiction of the 
real ruler of a country being placed in the position of a subordinate either to a god or 
to a spiritual guide (whether alive or dead) is well known to the students of Indian history 
and is not unknown even in the annals of other countries. The dedication of one’s landed 
property and other belongings in favour of the family deity or of the spiritual guide of 
the family and its administration and enjoyment as a representative of that deity or 
saint is a familiar custom in all parts of India, there being also a number of instances 
of similar dedication of an entire kingdom in favour of a god or saint in the history of 
India. Thus the rulers of Travancore regarded the god PadmanSbhasvamin as the king 
of their territories and considered themselves as the god’s viceroys, while the Gubilot 
kings of Mewar represented themselves as the Dewdiis (chief administrators) of the god 
Ekalinga who was believed to have been the real lord of their dominions. Likewise, 
Sivaji, the great founder of the Marathi kingdom in the latter half of the 17th century. 


1. J*roc. IHC, 1947, pp. 91 ff.; Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc, Med. Ind., pp. 178 ff. 

2. The car festival of gods and goddesses is popular in South India and was probably a 
Dravidian religious institution. It seems to have been introduced in the worship of 
Purusottama-JagannStha of Puri by the Gangas who bad come to Orissa from the 
South. See JAS, 4th Series, Vol. vi. No. 1, 1962, p. 9. 
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ts nid to haw dedicated his dominions to his spiritual guide RfimadSsa and to have 
adimiaistered the country in the saint's name. In the same way, the Kalacuri monarch 
G&hgeyadeva Vikramaditya (circa 1015-41 A.D.), also called Sfthasika (S&hasSnka), is 
known to have dedicated his empire covering the present Jabalpur region* in favour of 
bis preceptor, the l§aiva saint VSmalanvbhu or Vamadeva, and, from that date for several 
centuries, his descendants are known to have regarded themselves as the viceroys of the 
saint.” The conception of the god Purusottama-Jagannaiha of Puri as the ruler of Orissa, 
so far as we know, originated in the days of the Imperial Gangas. 

The mighty Ganga monarch Anantavarman Codaganga (1078-1147 A D.) bad his 
capital at Kalihganagara which is identified with modern Mukhalingam near Srikakulam 
(Chicacole) in Andhra Pradesh. He is known to have conquered the whole east coast 
region up to the Gangetic Delta and to have annexed the Puri-Cuttack area to the Gsnga 
empire after having extirpated the rule of the Somavamsi kings in the said territory. 
The inscriptions of Codaganga’s descendants state that it was he who built the great temple 
of the god Purusottama-JaganD&tba on the shore of the sea as the earlier rulers of the 
country had neglected to do it* It may be pointed out that the Somavamsis, who held 
sway over the Purl-Cuttack region before Codagahga’s conquest, were Saivas and may 
not have been much enthusiastic about the deity regarded as a form of Visnu. Like his 
ancestors who worshipped Gokarnesvara Siva on the Mahendragiri in the Ganjam District 
Codaganga also was a staunch J^aiva in the early years of his reign. Soon after his 
conquest of the Puri-Cuttack area about the beginning of the twelfth century, however, 
we find him inclining gradually more and more towards the worship of Vispu, apparently 
in the form of the god Purusottama-JaganoStha ofPuri. Codaganga calls himself both 
aSaivaanda Vaisnava in one of his charters dated 1112 A.D., while, in his later docu¬ 
ments, the reference to his devotion to Siva is totally omitted and the king is represented 
only as a Vaispava.” 

A tradition recorded in the Utkula-khanda (otherwise called Purusottama-mShStyma) 
section of the Skanda Parana shows beyond doubt that Purusottama-Jagann&tha of Puri 
was originally worshipped by the aboriginal Sahara inhabitants of the NilScaJa and that 
the worship of the deity became gradually popular with the orthodox Hindus at a later 


3. See Ep. Ind t Vol. xxx, pp. 46 ff. While the dedication of SShasika’s kingdom to the 
ascetic Vamadeva is known from the commentary on JaySnaka's Prthv}rajavije,ya 
(twelfth century), Gingeya’s descendants continued to call themselves Vamadever- 
padSnudhySta from the days of Karna (1041-71 A.D.) to the end of the dynasty, and 
the Malkaporam Inscription of 1263 A.D. speaks of Varaalambhu’s worship by the 
Kalacuri kings for centuries till that date. 

4. Ibid.:, Vol. xxviii, pp. 251-52, verses 27-28 which arc also found in other records. 

5. Ibid., p. 240. 
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date.9 Like Minftkst of Madarai in South India* fCftmftkh^a near Gaubati so Assam and 
niAnerous other gods and goddesses in various parts of India* the aboriginal god of Pdrl 
was absorbed in the Brahmanical pantheon in course of time and was ultimately identified 
with Visnu. The identification of the god, originally worshipped by the l^abaras of the 
Pori region, with Visno was apparently well established considerably before the beginning 
of the twelfth century when Anantavarman Codaganga annexed the PurLCuttack region 
to his empire. 

The fact however that Hiuen'tsang* the Chinese pilgrim who visited Orissa in 638-39 
A.D., does not speak of Purusottama-Jagannatha in his account of the Odra country^ 
shows that the god was no better than a local deity of limited celebrity and importance 
till as late as the seventh century A.D. His position in the religious life of Eastern and 
Central India must have been well established in the tenth and eleventh centuries as we 
know from epigraphic and literary references ,b and in the twelfth century, the conversion 
of Anantavarman Codaganga to Vaisnavism under his influence set him on the way to 
all-India importance. 

The successors of Codaganga were all worshippers of Visnu in the form of Puru¬ 
sottama-Jagannatha, But it was his great-grandson Anangabhima III {circa 1211-38 
A.D.) who was really responsible for raising the god Purusotlamc-JagannStha to an all- 
India figure and the temple of Puri to its present position of pre-eminence amongst the 
places of pilgrimage in India. The rise of Puri must have been facilitated by the gradual 
obscuration of Gangasagara due to many factors including the Muslim occupation of 
Bengal and consequent want of royal patronage, as also the similar obscuration of Virajd 
(modern J§jpur), the oldest Brahmanical tirtha in Orissa, which enjoyed an important 
position during the age of the Bhauma-Kara kings (from the ninth to the beginning of the 
twelfth century A.D.)who had their capital in that city or its neighbourhood. By the time 
of Anangabhima III, the Gafigas had already transferred their capital to Cuttack (Kataka). 
This king issued his charters from Abbinava-VaranaM-kataka or Vdrana.^i-kataka which 
is modern Cuttack. According to a tradition recorded in the Oriya chronicle entitled 
MadalS PoHJlf a king named Anafigabhima who at first bad his capital at CaudvSra- 
kataka, built a new city named VI[narSsi(Varfinasi}-kataka at the site of a village called 


6. See Chapter! vii-viti. 

7. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in Indian Vol. ii. pp. 93-94. 

8. An inscription of the tenth century A.D., from Maihar in the Satna District of 
* Madhya Pradesh, refers to the pilgrimage of a Br&hmana youth of that area to the 

sea-shore in the* 04 ra country in order to have a darsana of the god Purusottama 
(Ep. /«</., Vol. XXXV* p. 173), The popularity of Purusottama-Jaganndtha of Puri 
in the said region about the same time is further proved by Krsna-misra's 
Prabodhacandrodaya composed in the eighties of the eleventh century A.D. at the 
court of the Caudella king Kirtivarman (c. 1065-1100 A.D.). SeeihiVf., VoLxxxiH, 
p. 184, note 1. 
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Varav^ti on the opposite bank of the Mahfiaadi and removed his residence there.* • The 
Afadala PSTlJi further says that the Ganga king named Anangabhima built the temple 
of Purusottama-Jagannatha at Puri. This king is no other than Anangabhima III who 
may have completed the Puri temple begun by his great-grandfather .and is actually 
known from the Nagari plates to have installed a god named Purusottama-Jagannilha in 
a new temple built by him at his capital at V§rSnasi-kataka (Cuttack).it) jbe earliest 
records in the Purl temple are four inscriptions of the reign of Anangabhima 

According to another tradition recorded in the Mddala Panjlf a king named 
Anangabhima (apparently Anangabhima HI) dedicated all his possessions including 
the empire in favour of the god Purusottama-Jagannatha of Puri and began to 
rule as a Rauta (i.e. feudatory) of the said god, and his successors did not celebrate a 
formal coronation at the time of their accession as they considered themselves to be 
mere feudatories of the god.^* These traditions have remarkable support from a 
large number of Ganga inscriptions. 

In many of the inscriptions of king Anangabhima III himself and his successors, 
the Ganga monarch is described as a Rauta, Rautta or Raxuta, which is derived from 
Sanskrit Rajaputra (literally *a prince', but really a title of nobility) and was often 
assumed by subordinate rulers. An Inscription^^ from the Lihgaraja temple at 
Bhubaneswar in the Puri District speaks of the dominions of Anangabhima III as 
Purusottama-samrajya, i.e. the empire belonging to the god Purusottama-Jaganraiha The 
Kanchipuram inscription of the said Cahga king and the Kapilas inscription of his son 
Narasimha I (1238-64 A D.) represent both the monarebs as obeying the orders of the 
god Purusottama. Out of the four inscriptions of Anangabhima HI in the Patale^vara 

9. See ibid , Vol. xxx, p. 21 and note 7 : e uttUre Anangabhimadci'anka sana-bkai Bhima- 
pariraenku Bhimanagara-dandapatum ani raja kale, e duti Anangabhlmadeva hoile. 
e raja nagara Caudvare katake vije kari thanti. emantare eka-dinare rajae vije kari 
asi Mahanadt para hoi e-nadiru daksina-iire dekhile Kodlnda-dandcpatara Varavath 
gramare Viheivaradevankara-sanidhe samala-paksiki vaga mart vasiachi. cha 
dekhi rajae vada ascarya pai subha-yoga-dinare e-VaravaU-gramare subha dei naara 
tola! kataka kari e-hataka-nama Vanarasl-kataka voli nama dei nagara-Caudvara- 
kaiaka chadi asi kataka kari rahile. The epithet Abhinava-Yayatinagara-Visnu 
applied to the said king by the MddalS PaHjl suggests that he had bis capital 
previously at 'New-YayStinagara (Yayatipura)*, i.e. modern JSjpur. 

10. Ep. fnd., Vol. xxviii, pp. 247-48. 

11. Ibid., Vol. xxx, pp. 97ff. 

12. Ibid., Vol. xxx, p. 19 : e nagara-Katake thai srl-Purusottama irWagamatha-devahku 
samasta samarpi RButa-pane thaanti. raja 2nka abhiseka na hele. Odiia-rajya-raja 
iri-Jagannatha-mahaprabhu emanta kahi abhiseka nohile, ^ 

13. Ind. Cult., Vol. vi. p. 73. 

14. Ep. Ind, Vo), xxxi, p. 97 ; Vol. xxxiii, p. 43. 
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shrine within the inner compound of the Purl temple» all of them recording grants made 
in favour of the god Purusottama-JagannStha, one gives its date In the pasiihge 
krhPuru^ottamasya pravardhamSna-viJaya-rSJye RSuna-irlmad-AnaAkabMmadevasya srShl 
sam 29 which clearly mentions tha OaAga king as a vassal of the god ofPuri.^^ Two other 
Liftgarija temple inscriptions of AnaAgabhlma III again describe him as the son of the 
god Purusottaina>Jagann3tha.i8 Another inscription of the king from the same place 
shows how he was mentioned even by his Saiva subjects as a Bhagavdn (god or Lord). 
This undoubtedly points to the fact that the said Gafiga king was a saintly Vaisnava 
highly respected by different religious communities.^^ 

We have observed above that, like Anangabbima III, his successors called themselvea 
Rauta, Rautta or RdvutaA^ But most of them do not specifically mention the god 
Purusottama-Jagannatha as their overlord as Anangabhima III himself does in some of 
bis inscriptions already referred to. An interesting exception to this is Bbflnu II who was 
the great-great-gradson of Anangabhima III and ruled in circa 1305-27 A.D. This fact 
shows that, amongat the descendants of Anadgabhima HI, who were all no doubt continu¬ 
ing to suffer the fiction created by the dedication of the Ganga empire to the god 
Purusottama-JagannStha by that king, Bb3nu II alone was as religiously minded as his 
distinguished ancestor. Indeed Bh3nu I( may probably be regarded as more zealous in 
this respect that even Anangabhima III himself since, in several records of his time, 
the god alone is mentioned as the lord of the realm and the king's name is altogether 
omitted. Unfortunately, this fact gave rise to certain unwarranted theories regarding the 
the interpretation of the records in question. Writers like R.D' Banerji®^ believed that 
during the early year of BhSnu's reign, a person named Purusottama usurped the Ganga 


li. Ibid.t Vol. XXX, pp. 201-02. 

16. Jbid.f p. 234. That these kings were not antagonistic to the worship of Siva and Sakti 
is indicated by a few inscriptions in l&iva temples, in which Anangabhima III and 
Narasimha I are represented as both Vaisnava and Saiva; cf. the epithets 
ParamavaisnavOt Paramamaheiavra^ Purusottama-putraf Rudia-putra and Durg3-puira 
applied to the former and ParamamSheSvara, Durga-putra and Purusottama-pulra to 
the latter (ibid., Vol. xxxiii, pp. 43, 126-27). Likewise, Kapilelvara (1435-66 A.D.), 
founder of the Sdryavamli Gajapati dynasty of Orissa, is called Mahekvara-putrOt 
DurgO^putra and Purusottama-putra in the Warangal inscription which describes hia 
nephew Raghudeva as Durga-vara-putra and Jagannathadeva-{iabdha*)~varaprasdda 

Ubid.,p. 127).' 

17. Ibid., Vol. XXX, p. 19. 

18. Cf. SII, Vol. V, Nos. 1264 and 1294 for Narasimha I (1238-64 A.D.), and ibid., Vol. vi. 
No. 1118, for Narasimha II (1278-1305 A.D.). 

19. JKHRS, Vol. I, pp. 251 ff. 

20. History af Orissa, Vol. i, pp. 277-79. 
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throne for several years, while others like R. Subba Rao^^ suggested that BhSnu II.was 
alsd known by the names or titles, Purusottama and JagannStha. An inscription 
(1309 A.D.)^s from Srikurmam is stated to have been dated in the reign of Jagannfltba 
when Bh&nu II (described in the record asOriya/end, which js the same as 
Rajaputra=RaUtta) was governing, while according to the Puri plates,** Bh3nu II, 
endowed with the subordinate title Rautta, made certain grants in 1313 A.D., during the 
reign of Purusottama. Another Srikurmam inscription,** dated 1327 A.D., mentions 
Purusottama as the reigning king and omits the name of BhSnu II altogether. Two of 
the Simhachalam inscriptions** offer valuable evidence in this regard. Neither of these 
records mentions the name of BhSnu II, even though they are dated respectively in 1319 
and 1314 A.D., both the dates falling in the regin of the said Ganga monarch (circa 1305- 
27 A.D.). It should however be noted that the regnal reckoning of Bhanu 11 has been 
attributed in the first of the two inscriptions to Devadideva Jagann3tha and in the second 
to Devadideva Purusottama. There can be no doubt that this Purusottama-Jagannatha, 
described as DevUdideva, i.e. ‘the foremost god amongst all the gods’, is no other than the 
deity worshipped in the Puri temple, to whom Bhanu II and other rulers of the Ganga 
family owed fictitious allegiance as a theoretical viceroy or subordinate.** 

21. History of Kalinga (offprint), p. 192. 

22. SII, Vol. V, No. 1214 ; Ep. Ind, Vol. v, pp. 35-36 : sri-Jagannathadeva-viyaya-rajya- 
sarnvatsararnbulu 3 irl-vira-Banudeva-fiyyanamgbri vehorana-munanddu. The reference 
here is to the reign of Jagannatha and the administration of BhSnu Jena 
(Prince). 

23. JAS, Letters, Vol. xvii, pp. 19 ff. : sri-Purusottamadevasya pravardhamdna-vijaya’rajye 

saptame='nke ... virarsrimad-Bhanude va-rautta- varma. ^ 

24. SIf, Vol. V, Nos. 1154-55. 

25. Ibid.. Vol. vi. Nos. 714 and 938. No. 714 of Saka 1241 = 1319 A.D. gives the date as 
srl-devddideva-sri-Jagannathadevarala-vijayarajya-sarnvatsararnbulu 13, while No. 938 
has srhdevadideva-sri'Purusottaniadevasya pravardhamdna~vijaya-rajya~sarnvatsara- 
mbulu 9. 

26. For a summary of some of the views expressed here, seeCu//ure, Vol. ii. 
No. 2, October 1953, pp. 120ff. 



INDIAN GAZETTEERS : OLD AND NEW 
Amatendu Mookerjec 


Standard western encyclopaedias trace geographical dictionaries to the sixth century; 
fragments of the work of Stephanus Byzantinus of early sixth century are extant. About 
India, Scylax (sixth century B.C.) and Megasthenes (fourth century B C.) have left interes¬ 
ting accounts, and Kautilya’s ArthasUstrot though in the main an administrative manual, 
contains important geographical and economic information about the country and its 
different regions. In the accounts of the Fa Hien, Hiuen Tsang, Ibn Batuta, Alberoni and 
others, we often find discerning observations about the country and its people. 

The word gazetteer originally referred to one who wrote for a **Gazette". 
^'Gazette'* was a kind of single-sheet sixteenth century Venetian literary newspaper which 
sold for a gazetta, a small Venetian coin. It was not till the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that the word was used in the sense of a geographical dictionary; the first to bear 
the name was Lawrence Echard’s The Gazetteers or Newsman’s Interpreter: Being a 
Geographical Index (1703). Gazetteers have ranged from simple pronouncing geo¬ 
graphical index to comprehensive geographical and socio-economic account of a region, 
big or small, usually the world or a State or Empire, or an administrative unit of it. 

The German scholar, Hassel’s Geographisch statistisches Handworterbuch, published in 
1817, is usually recognised in the west as the first modern gazetteer. Johnston’s 
Dictionary of Geography and Blackie’s Imperial gazetteer were both published in 
Scotland in 1850. Among the more informative international gazetteers published to¬ 
wards the close of the nineteenth century are Ritter's Geographical Statistisches Lexicon 
(Germany, 1874), Vivien de Saint-Martin’s Nouveau Dictionnaire de Geographic 
Universelle (Paris, 1879-1900) and Longman's Gazetteer of the World (London, 1895, 
later on the Times Gazetteer), Among gazetteers of individual countries, particular 
mention should be made of Joanne’s eight volume Dictionnaire for France and her 
colonies (1890-1905). 

Akbar’s minister Abul Fazl's Ain-i-Akbari has been termed the first Imperial 
gazetteer of India, and rightly so. It includes valuable accounts of the Mughal 
imperial provinces besides accounts of administration, cultural afifairs, etc. It is not 
on]|r **a masterpiece of administrative detail” (Hunter), but much more. Considering 
the state of knowledge at the time, it fairly succeeds in presenting a reasonably com¬ 
prehensive account of the country, a nd is even today accepted as the authentic con¬ 
temporary account of the country, which is of course the test for any gazetteer. 

With the British conquest, the rulers were faced with the problem of knowing an 
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unknown cougtry they had to administer with a view to economic exploitation. .These 
e^figencies compelled them from the very beginning (1769) to take up with the utmost 
seriousness preparation of various types of surveys or accounts of the country and its 
various administrative parts. One of the most significant of such surveys was that of 
some districts of the then Bengal Presidency conducted between 1807 and 1813 under 
orders of the Court of Directors of the East India Company by Dr. Francis Buchanan, 
commonly known as Buchanan Hamilton, who had been employed in the important 
Mysore survey. Buchanan, employed on an emolument of twenty-three hundred sicca 
rupees per month, “sedulously pursued” the project for seven years, with the help of 
an efficient staff of assistants. Buchanan collected elaborate (if very occasionally 
inadequate or wrong due to the state of knowledge at the time or due to his lack of 
“insight into the interior life of the districts”) information upon the “general topography 
of each district, the condition of the inhabitants, their religious cusUirs, the natural 
productions of the country, fisheries, forests, mines and quarries, the state of agriculture, 
the condition of landed property and tenures, the progress made in the arts and in 
manufactures, the operations of commerce, and every particular that can be regarded as 
forming an element in the prosperity or depression of the people.” But the work was 
not done on any reasonable scale and suffered from methodlessness. As a result, when 
only some of the districts had been investigated, the project was brought to a close after 
expenditure of about thirty thousand pounds. The voluminous materials sent to the 
Court of Directors in 1816 still remain at London. Except in the case of the district of 
Dinajpur, the materials were not made available to the public till 1838, and even then 
Montgomery Martin made what he classed as "a judicious selection” from these records. 
(The History^ Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of Eastern India, 1838). The Dinajpur 
Report, Marlin's inadequate work, and recent discussions more than jj^siify what 
Martin observed : “I commend its careful perusal to every friend of India.” What 
distinguishes Buchanan’s works from most of such works is his sir cere effort to be 
honest and accurate even where the British were to be blamed. His investigations arc one 
of the few in which facts relating to British economic exploitation of the country are not 
suppressed. Mackenzie’s Surveys and Logan’s Malabar also deserve honourable mention. 

Walter Hamilton's East India Gazetteer first came out in 1815, and a second 
edition in 1828 (two volumes). Messrs. Rushton & Co. published the two-volume 
Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer in 1841-42. The four-volume Gazetteer of the 
Territories under the Government of the East India Company by Edward Thornton was 
brought out irt 1854, the Gazetteer of Southern India by Pharoah & Co. in 1855, and* the 
Cyclopaedia of India (with its supplements) by Surgeon-Major Balfour in 1856-62. Each 
of these works was subsidised to a greater or less extent. “Iii this vast mass of printed 
matter there is a much conscientious work, and occasionally sterling practical merit...It 
is when we judge of these works by the practical information they afford, rather 
than by the claims their authors may, on other grounds, have upon our respect, 
that their sterility appears.” (Hunter, Plan For An Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
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1870). For instance, even in Thornton’s Gazetteer which was drawn up under directions 
of the Government, was “the highest result of this first series of efforts towards the 
elucidation of the country** and, till the publication of the Imperial Gazetteer of 1881 
was regarded “as an epitome of all that has yet been written and published” respecting 
India, we look in vain (in his article on Calcutta) for any mention of either the external 
commerce or inland trade of the city, or for any return of the shipping of commerce of 
the Hoogbly in his separate account of the river.** (Hunter). 

In the meantime local officers had been writing accounts of regions (provinces, 
divisions, districts, etc.) under official orders. 

The Bengal series was prepared between 1837 and 1840 ; of the few that were 
printed, Dr. Taylor’s Dacca and Dr. John M’Cosh’s Assam were for many years the 
standard works on the respective regions. Another significant effort made a little later 
was the Principal Heads of the History and Statistics of the Dacca Division drawn up by 
the District officers of Eastern Bengal. Due to the efforts of Richard Temple, 
the preparation of District Gazetteers was first begun in the 1866 in the Central 
Provinces. 

The revenue surveys and the scientific surveys like trigonometrical, topographical 
and geological surveys of different regions that had been prepared also constituted a 
vast body of literature. Many of them contained not only the relevant technical and 
scientific materials but also useful general descriptions of the country and the people. 
The revenue surveys of many Bengal districts published in the eighteen fifties contained 
besides the revenue data useful short notes on topography, fauna, flora, etc. 

While much useful work was being done, though at forbidding costs, public bodies 
as well as the Govt, strongly felt that the work should be done all over the country on a 
uniform plan, so as to be more universally useful, and so that they might easily form 
the basis for a general account of India. Accordingly, under orders of the Viceroy, 
W. W. Hunter in 1869 submitted to him a plan for a Statistical Survey and an Imperial 
Gazetteer of the country. As envisaged in the scheme, a Provincial Editor, assisted by 
competent staff, prepared Accounts (called “Statistical Accounts”) of the districts in each 
province with the help of the provincial and local administrative machinery which was 
utilised in the task. These Accounts were for purposes of organisation and publication 
grouped into Provincial Accounts. The fifteen Provincial Accounts ran into one hundred 
twenty-eight volumes. The Accounts were brought out by 1881. The Provincial 
Accounts of Bengal and Assam were written by Hunter himself, and, as in most other 
provinces, are the first systematic accounts covering all aspects of life in the districts. 
Hunter writes aboufthe plan for the Bengal volumes : -‘In every District I start with a 
description of its geography, general aspects, and physical features. I then proceed to 
the people, their occupations, ethnical divisions and creeds, with their material condition 
and distribution into town & country. Agriculture follows, with special details regarding 
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rice cultivation.and other crop?, the condition of the husbandmen, the size of their fvms, 
thdir implements, land tenures, prices & wages, rates of rent, and the natural calamities 
to which the District is subject. Its commerce, means of communications, manufactures, 
capital and interest, and other industrial aspects are dealt with. The working of the District 
Administration is next exhibited in considerable details,—its revenue and expenditure at 
present and at previous periods ; the statistics of protection to person & property, the 
police, the jails, and the criminal classes ; the statistics of education and of the post office 
with notice of any local institutions, and the statistics of the Administrative Subdivision. 
Each Account concludes with the sanitary aspects of the District, its medical topography, 
endemic and epidemic diseases, indigenous drugs, medical charities, and such meteoro¬ 
logical data as can be procured.” With the Ain-in-Akbari and France’s nineteenth century 
Military Survey of Egypt as his models. Hunter wrote the nine-volume Imperial Gazetteers 
of India (1881). A second edition in fourteen volumes under the editorship of Hunter 
himself was brought out between 1885-87. “A revised form of tl>e article on India, greatly 
enlarged and with statistics brought up to date, appeared as an independent volume in 
1893, under the title of‘The Indian Empire : Its people. History, and Product,* (Revised 
by Hunter himself). A new edition, virtually a new work, was published in 1907 in 
twenty-six volumes, four introductory ones replacing the Indian Empire volume, twenty 
volumes in alphabetical order, one index volume and one atlas volume. A* parallel 
Provincial Series was published in 1908-09. As Prof. Humayun Kabir, in bis Preface to 
therecently published 1st Volume of the Indian Union series of the new Gazetteer of 
India, so aptly puts it, "The Imperial Gazetteer was immediately accepted as an authori¬ 
tative and comprehensive study of India in all the richness of her life and culture.” 

New series of District Gazetteers were also issued. In Bengal, a new series was 
issued between 1906 and 1925, and, if we take into account Eastern Bengal and Assam 
the series consisted of about fifty volumes. More than thirty of these were written by 
L S.S. O’Malley of the Indian Civil Service. The Plan for these volumes was more 
elaborate than that of Hunter’s Accounts and was each published as an independent 
volume. Except in matters relating to British economic exploitation, or the freedom 
struggle, etc , the scries presented faithful and graphic accounts of the districts and their 
people, and their interesting and readable style could scarcely be improved. Of course, 
much of the accounts became outdated with the passage of time and consequent changes’ 
in conditions in the districts, and especially with the advancement of knowledge in 
historical and other fields. All said and done, the Bengal series was by far the best 
series of District Gazetteers. Subject to the limitations of treatment where British 
Imperialist interest that we have referred to were concerned, the 3rd edition of the 
Imperial Gazetteers, taken with the revised District Gazetteers, constituted' a body of 
Gazetteer literature of which there were no compeers in the world, in volume, in com¬ 
prehensiveness, in authenticity and in style. 

Although standard dictionaries of to-day continue to give the rather inadequate 
meaning of Gazetteers as geographical dictionaries, a Gazetteer, at least in the Indian 
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coDti^xt, means a comprehensive and authentic account of an area and its .people and of 
aN aspects of their life and history. However that may be, in West Bengal, small volumes 
of Statistical tables which bad begun to be published from 1901-02. were published every 
ten years till 1931-32 with a view to keep the Statistics in the District Gazetteers upto- 
date. Many of the settlement reports of the West Bengal districts published in the 
nineteen thirties and forties contained besides the tehnical settlement data, much in¬ 
valuable information on revenue history and other topics like topography, soils, 
agriculture, etc. In Bengal, only one District Gazetteer, that of Darjeeling, was revised 
in 1947. 

The old Gazetteers had become out of date. Advancement of knowledge in 
historical and other fields, the revolutionary changes in the socio-economic life of the 
country, the careful suppression in the old Gazetteer of facts relating to British economic 
exploitation or the freedom struggle-^all this rendered revision, in fact rewriting, of the 
Imperial Gazetteers and the District Gazetteers a major cultural task after Independence. 
Several State Govts, had taken up the work of preparation of new District Gazetteers, but 
while ail credit is due to their initiative compared to some other States, they merely 
tinkered with the task. The Poona Gazetteer reminds us of the severe criticism Camp¬ 
bell (the editor of the old Bombay Gazetteers of 1877-86) bad to face for diffuseness of 
treatment. The Gaya and Hazaribag Gazetteers are not sufi5ciently revised, possibly due 
to the hurry of bringing out the volumes. Sri Asok Mitra, who was the Census Superin¬ 
tendent of West Bengal, in the introductions to his District Census Handbooks (1951), 
mostly reprinted slightly adapted extracts from the old District Gazetteers, Settlement 
Reports, etc. Sri Mitra's contribution in this respect lies, not in re-writing the 
Gazetteers, as some scholars and press reviewers have sought to claim, but as he himself 
will perhaps agree, in reviving in West Bengal interest in the Gazetteers which had been 
all but forgotten. About 1955, the Central Govt, adopted the scheme for a new series of 
Indian Gazetteers and also sponsored the preparation of new District Gazetteers by the 
State Govt, under Central guidance and financial aid and according to a uniform all- 
India plan. Under the scheme, the Central Govt, itself would undertake the responsi¬ 
bility for re-writing the “Indian Empire" volumes of the old Imperial Gazetteers, while 
the States would take up the task of re-writing the District Gazetteers according to the 
uniform plan laid down by the Centre and with Central financial aid, subject to approval 
of the drafts by the Centre. The all-India Gazetteers (to be known as the “Indian Union" 
volumes) will be published in four volumes, viz. Vol. I: Country and people, Vol. II; 
History and Culture, Vol. Ill: Economic Structure and Activities, and VoL IV: 
Administration and>^Public Welfare. These four introductory Indian Union Volumes 
along with the District Gazetteers and a comprehensive all-India index of them would 
constitute the Gazetteer of India which was to be “planned as a single co-ordinated unit, 
with a uniformity of form, content and standard, but providing room for variations and 
additions to meet local or special needs." As there would be the index, no all-India 
alphabetical series would be issued under the new scheme, but preparation of a State series 
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in replacement .of the old provincial series would be considered after completion of;Hrork 
on>the new District Gazetteers. The preparation of the Indian Union Volumes and the 
District Gazetteers would be completed by the end of the second plan period (gradually 
extended to the end of Fourth Plan period). ^ 

Volume I of the Indian Union series, covering "the Country and the People" was 
published in August last. The planning has been careful, and the contributions are from 
only the most eminent of Indian experts in the various fields. The volume, especially 
some of its less technical chapters, is eminently readable. The chapters on the People 
and Social Life, for instance, are epitomes of all previous authoritative expositions on 
these subjects. The treatment at certain places, e.g., of some of the individual Indian 
Languages might perhaps have been more adequate. Although ten long years have 
elapsed since the adoption of the scheme, the vast and complex task is at last in grip, 
thanks to the efforts of Prof. Kabir and his associates of the Central Advisory Board for 
Revision of Gazetteers, and to Dr. S.B. Cboudhuri, the former editor and his successors, 
especially the present editor in charge of the Indian Union series. Dr. K. Gopalachari. 

The plan for the District Gazetteers also has been drawn up with much care, on the 
model of the best of the old District Gazetteers but taking into account the needs of the 
vast changes in the social and economic conditions ; some small questions, however, 
remain unanswered. But while the plan may on the whole be quite all right, the District 
Gazetteers part of the full-proof scheme for the new Gazetteers contained hidden rocks on 
which many schemes for preparation of Gazetteers prior to that of Hunter had wrecked. 
The hugeness of the organisational task involved, the widely differing attitudes of the 
State Govt, and the widely varying importance given by them to the task, the limited, 
virtually non-existent control the Centre, in fact the meagreness of the Central aid and 
the consequent limitation of the Centre’s role to mere persuasion, all these contained 
seeds of trouble that are in full sprout now, and have been acting as bottlenecks to 
progress, however Prof. Kabir may try to gloss it over in his preface to the recently 
published Ist Volume of the Indian Union Series. The different States joined the 
Central Scheme in their own good time, planned their District Gazetteers Units mostly 
in disregard of the scale suggested by the Centre, and gave widely differing rank and 
status to the State Editors. That the post of State Editor demanded special aptitude has 
been frequently denied, except perhaps in theory, in several States, and, as the old 
District Gazetteers were written by civilians, there has been the presumption that one 
administrative ofScer was as good as another and that any such ofiScer was therefore 
equal'to the task of writing Gazetteers. * 

The result has been that while about three hundred and thirty five District 
Gazetteers are to be published, only about fifty or so have been brought out in the last 
ten years, and a few more are in the press. Obviously enough, at the present rate of 
progress, the task cannot be finished even by the second extension'Ithe end of the Fourth 
Plan period). 

This is the least sorry part of the picture. Due to the wide time-gap between the 
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diffefent District Gazetteers published under the scheme, they are losing all comparability 
between themselves and the Indian Union series; and the State Gazetteers, preparation!of 
which may be taken up after the last District Gazetteers has been published in its own 
tardy time, will likewise lose comparatively with the Indian Union series as well as with 
their constituent District Gazetteers. 

The District Gazetteers of the different States also exhibit a defeating divergence of 
treatment and style. Bihar has placed greater premium on speed of publication than on 
thoroughness of revision and re-writing; Maharashtra has followed a casual elaborateness 
in deviation from the Central Scheme. Madras and Uttar Prdesh (for instance, Lucknow 
edited by Sri V.C. Sharroa and Faizabad edited by Sm E.B, Joshi) have produced excellent 
volumes according to the Central Plan, and have established a standard for the new 
series. West Bengal, where the author of this article had the opportunity to be associated 
as the Asst. Editor for more than five years since inception, started as late as 1960, but 
gathered momentum very quickly. Although it has published only one volume (West 
Dinajpur, edited by Sri J. C. Sengupta, former State Editor), by early 1965 Sri Sengupta 
completed another volume (Malda) and drafted substantial portions of two other 
volumes (Bankura and Burdwan). The progress since then is not known to the present 
writer. The present writer would naturally refrain from discussing the merits of West 
Dinajpur volume,^ but one particularly noteworthy feature is that, unlike several of the 
District Gazetteer series (say, Kerala) the West Dinajpur volume does not take sides in 
current politics and, while faithfully reporting the material progress in the district, is 
nowhere cheap eulogy of the Government. 

It would be relevant to refer in this context to the 1961 Census District Handbooks 
of West Bengal (edited by Sri B. Roy) and published by the State Govt., with the one or 
two volumes of which the author of this article has been slightly associated. Besides the 
Census tables and official statistics, the West Bengal Handbooks in pursuance of Shri 
Mitra’s 1951 plan give introductions which are virtually summary gazetteers, of course 
with emphasis on demography. The introductions, though not unifoimly planned in the 
few volumes so far published, are in the main original works and, as the latest micro- 
regional studies of districts of West Bengal, deserve serious notice. They form useful 
companion volumes to the new District Gazetteers, and, in view of the forgotten time 
dimension of the District Gazetteer scheme, would achieve added significance if 
published within a short time as per schedule. 

The well-known scholar Dr. S. B. Choudhuri*a recenty published book on 
H^tory of the Gazetteers of India covers the whole field in his usual thorough, epudite, 
and eminently readable style. A detailed assessment of some of the District Gazetteers 


1. According to Mr. J. Burton-Page, **if the series continues on the lines of this 
Gazetteer it will represent a worthy line of succession to the old I.C.S. Gazetteers.'* 
(Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
Vol. 29. Pt. 2, 1966). 
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series (e.g., the O’ Malley series), written in the early years of the twentieth century is, 
hoavever, lacking, unexpectedly enough, and there is unfortunately no attempt at analysing 
the reasons that have been preventing progress and timely completion of the task, 
specially the District Gazetteers part of it. There is also a complete, though under¬ 
standable, silence on the quality of District Gazetteer work (correct series). 

To revert to our main discussion, the not so bright aspects of District Gazetteer 
work are due to limitations inherent in the scheme. The pursuasive role of the Centre 
has been exercised in full by the former Central Editor, Dr. S. B. Choudhuri and bis 
successors, especially by the present Editor in charge of co-ordination of District 
Gazetteer work. Dr. P. N. Chopra, and the progress achieved is considerably due to their 
continuous pursuasive pleas with the State Govts. But while the States which have 
shown considerable progress deserve commendation, if the task is to be really completed 
by March, 1971, and thus not to lose all comparability, the Central Gazetteers Unit should 
immediately take upon itself the responsibility for preparation, and publication of the 
remaining District Gazetteers of the State which have not been able to show reasonable 
progress, for whatever reasons. Or would the State Governments concerned show 
greater awareness of the task ? 

'^Nothing, nothing is more costly to a Government than ignorance,” wrote Hunter. 
As Prof. fCabir points out, “this is a truth which applies with equal, even greater force,” 
today {Preface to Volume I of the Indian Union series). The claim inherent in the attitude 
of many responsible quarters to this matter is that ignorance today is much less than in 
the days of Hunter, and that the Gazetteers are therefore less important to-day. A careful 
study of Hunter’s papers in connection with his Gazetteer scheme might be of help in 
this regard. And, if opinions about omniscience of authority still persist, we can safely 
recommend a careful perusal of the just published Vol. I of the new Indian Union series 
in order to realise how much there is to know about our own country and h(V little we 
do know. 
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List of Brahmins with alloied Shares 
iFrom the Tippera copper-plate of Lokandtha) 


Names Portions 

1. Bhatta Anantadeva-svSmin Patakas 9 


2. 


Dharonad&ma 

99 

1 

3. 

99 

NSgadatta 

99 

1 

4. 

99 

Ke^ava 

99 

1 

5. 

»« 

Gada (?) nandin 

99 

1 

6. 

99 

Medhaloma 

99 

1 

7. 

99 

Udayacandra 

99 

1 

8. 

99 

ManojHadeva 

99 

1 

9. 

99 

Jayasoma-svamin 

99 

i 

10. 

99 

Purnadama 

Dronas 20 

11 . 

99 

Videla 

99 

20 

12. 

99 

YajHadeva 

99 

20 

13. 

9P 

Amaradeva 

99 

20 

14. 

99 

Lad ia(? )-s vamin 

99 

20 

15. 

»t 

Purnaghosa 

99 

20 

16. 

9» 

Ugrasoma 

• 9 

20 

17. 

99 

Manoratha 

Jointly patakas 2 

18. 

99 

Ravi (?) lu 


99 

19. 

99 

RasaHscala 


99 

20. 

99 

Bhiksata 


99 

21. 

99 

HarUarman 

Dronas 10+7 = 17 

22. 

*9 

Janasoma 

99 

10 + 5=(?) 15 

23. 

99 

Vinda 

9 » 

15 

24. 

• t 

Bhaau 

99 

10(?) 

25. 

Kana 


i of what ia not clear 

26. 

Vilva 



99 


27. Khadga 

28. Vadara 

29. Vicaksana 

30. Part (?) 

31. Oovardfa3na 

32. PrabhSvarisa 

33. Visnu 
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• Names 

34. AndasQri 

35. Pitrkc^vir 

36. Antacara 

37. Harsabhuti 

38. Subhra (?) ta 

39. Bhanda 

40. Harsa 

41. Madra 

42. Khalila 

43. Vrddbdroha 

44. Vidagadh and others 

45. Kakka 

46. Mahe4a (?) 

47. Tcja 

48. Soma JanArdana 

49. Anda 

50. Nrga 

51. Sade^a 

52. Sankara 

53. Rudra 

54. Vikasita 

55. DivSkara 

56. Harisa 

57. Vijaya 

58. VSmana 

59. Gopilarman 

60. Ananda 

61. Nirdh&ra (?) 

62. Sutosa 

63. Lachuka 

64. Suksmabhuti 

65. Rudra 

66. DSlmodara 

67. Anda 

68. Tfsoma 

69. Vidagdha 

70. Jan&rdana 

71. Upati (?) 

72. Skanda 

73. l£ana 


Portions 

i of what is not clear 

%9 

a* 

>9 

•• 

Portions not known 

99 

JDronas 20 of woodland 
PStaka 1 
Dronas 20 

Jointly Dronas 20 (?) 

89 

»• 

99 
■ 9 
99 

(Jointly) PStaka 1 (?) 

99 

*9 

99 

99 

#9 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

PStaka 1 
(Jointly) pStaka 1 
Portions not known 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
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74. Pati 

75. Kfsna 

76. Bhava 

77. Rudra 

78. Surata 

79. Janasoma 

80. Vidagdha 

81. Vappa 

82. Dhrti 

83. Avalipta 

84. Konta (?) 

85. Buddhadatta-larmao 

86. Vappa-larmaii 

87. Navaccakra 

88. Jaya 

89. Siva 

90. Visnu 

91. Sujata-^arman 

92. Baodhu 

93. Vedaju 

94. Lavvu 

95. Dhrti 

96. Jayamitra 

97. Deva 

98. Sradhu 

99. Vid&la 

100. Jlva 

101. Mah&saka 

102. Vihi 

103. Suy (?) ta 

104. Ugra 

105. Pratosaka 

106.Artba 

107. Adbhu 

108. ^antofa 

109. Daitagana 

110. Rilpa 

111. Santu (?) 

112. Vi$numitra 

113. NistArana 


Portions 

Portions not known 


99 


99 

99 

99 

9 » 

99 

99 

Jointly dronas 20 

99 

99 

P9 

Portions not known 

99 

99 


99 


99 

99 

»9 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 
99 
99 
• 9 
99 




28 S 

. Names 

114. Oovinda 

115. Konta (?) 

116. KanSdu (?) gdha 

117. Vappa (?) 

118. Susena 

119. Lavvu 

120. L.inga 

121. Soka 

122 Hambo 

123 Subha 

124. Gunatosa 

125. Vappa 

126. ^oka 

127. Vappa 

128. Atithi 

129. Bhanu 

130. Ksiragandu 

131. Nidhi 

132. Bhadra 

133. Janarddana 

134. BhEskara 
133. Vappa 

136. Devadatta 

137. Dhanankara 

138. Bhatta Brahmadatta 

139. „ Apadatta 

140. Svikraidatta-vappa 

141. Candra 

142. Pana 

143. Kfsna 

144. Harisa 
144a. Vikaslta 

145. Manoratha 

146. Vfka^a 

147. Nayana 

148. Citra 

149. Vipa^cita 

150. Yajfla 

151. Sakfta 


Brahmanlc Settlements 

Portions 

Portions not known 

9* 

t* 

9* 

f » 

»» 

• 9 

99 

•9 

*9 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

PS 

Dronns 20 

99 

9 * 

99 

99 

(Jointly) droTias 20 

99 

Dronas 20 

Portions not known 

• 9 
99 

(Jointly) but portions 
not known 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


9 » 
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Names 

152. Tosa 

153. Candra-vappa 

154. Ahi 

155. Markata 

156. Candra 

157. Prana 

158. Wanda 

159. Ksemabhuti 

160. Vappa 

161. Deva 
62. Pra^anta 

153. Dudhu-svSmin 

164. PrakaSa 

165. Gauna 

166. Pryadama 

167. Ananda 

168. Indra-svamin 

169. Nar^yana 

170. Harideva 

171. Candrakesa 

172. Bhatta Suta 

173. „ Pinchadeva 

174. Naadagopa 

175. Vanamali 

176. Trilocana 

177. Khanya 

178. Pujisnu 

179. Ahi 

180. .Svamin 

181. Samrdba 

182. SaAgba 

183. Santosa 

184. Jayalarman 

185. t>aideva 

186. Ivanti (nni) (?) 

187. Waravijaya 

188. Sambhuvijaya 

189. OuptSjaya 

190. Suri 


Portions 

(Jointly) but portions 
not known 


99 

Pdtakas 2 

Pataka 1 ( each ? ) 

•9 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Dronas 20 

(Jointly) dranafk 20 (?) 

99 

(Jointly) Pataka 1 

99 

99 

Dronas 10 
Pataka 1 

Portions not known 

• 9 
99 
99 

Jointly (?) Pdtakas 9 

99 

99 

Portions not known 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

•• 

99 

Dronas 9 (?) 
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, Names 

191. Prya 

192. Madhu (?) 

193. Laksana 

194. Dhanananda 

195. ParasSla 

196. U5a 
197- Indra 

198. Hari 

199. Dhrti 
200 Iccha 

201. Deva 

202. Gana 

203. MabarSija 

204. Dadibhati 

205. Bhogin Bhavadasa 

206. pQchaka Vasu 

207. vachaka Sudhama (?) 

208. Vira (?) he 

209. utkata-karmana Nara-datta 


Portions 
Dronas 10 

It is not clear if each of 
these men got one adhaka 


JDronas 20 


10+9 

10+9=19 





Appendix II 


List of Brahmin recipients of land-shares with their gotra-names and Vedic affiliations 
{From the Nidhanpur plates of BhSskaravarman) 


No. 

Veda 

Gotra 

Name 

Share 

1 . 

Vajasaneyin 

Pr&cetasa 

SadhSrana—svStnin 

2 


(pattakapati i.e. (he holder of 
the copper-plates) 


2-5. 

do 

do 

Srivasu with his three brothers 1 

6-7. 

do 

do 

Somavasu with his master 

i 

8. 

Cb&odogya 

ICatyayana 

Manoratba-svamin 

n 


(i.e. S^mavedin) 


(pattakapati) 


9. 

do 

do 

Visnughosa-svamin 

i 

10, 

do 

do 

Vedaghosa-svamin 

1 

11. 

Bdhvrcya (i.e. Rgvedin] 

1 Yaska 

Damadeva-svamin 

1 

12. 

do 

do 

Ghosadeva-svamin 

i 

13. 

do 

do 

Nandadeva-svamin 

i 

14. 

Chandogya 

Bbaradvaja 

Arkadatta-svamin with his 





clan shares 

n 

15. 

do 

do 

Tustidatta-svamin 

i 

16. 

Vajasaneyin 

KaSyapa 

Rsidama-svamin 

1 

17. 

do 

do 

Subhadama-svamin 

1 

18. 

do 

Kautsa 

Sanai^carabhuti (clan share) 

n 

19. 

Bahvrcya 

Gauratreya 

Sankarsana-svamin 

2 

20. 

do 

do 

Nara-svamin 

1 

21. 

do 

do 

Narayana-svamin 

1 

22. 

do 

do 

Visnu-svamin 

1 

23. 

do 

do 

Sudar^ana-svamin 

1 

24. 

do 

do 

Gopendra-svamin 

1 

25. • 

do 

do 

Arka-svamin 

i 

26. 

do . 

do 

Bbanu-svamin 

i 

27. 

do 

do 

Bbayaskara-svamin 


28. 

Vajasaneyin 

Kfsnatreya 

Yalobhuti-svamin (clan-share) 

n 

29. 

ChSodogya 

Bharadvfija 

Varuna-svamin 

1 
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No. 

Veda 

Gotra 

Name 

Sjme 

36. 

VSjasaneyin 

Kaun4inytt 

MadhuBena-BvSmin 

1 

31. 

Chftndogya 

Gautama 

Dhruvasoma'SvSmin 

1 

32. 

do 

do 

Visnusoma-svSmiii . 

1 

33. 

Vftjasaneyin 

BbSradvSja 

VisnupSlita-svSmin 

n 

34. 

do 

do 

SucipSlita-svSmin 

1 

35, 36. 

do 

do 

MitrapSlita and Artbapilita } 

37. 

do 

do 

PrajSpatipSlita-Bvamin 


38. 

do 

Gautama 

Madbu-svSmin 

1 

39. 

do 

do 

Ca kradeva-svSmin 


40. 

Carakya 

Vatsa 

Kusmandapatra-svSmin 

3/16 


(i.e. Yajurvedin) 




41. 

do 

do 

isvaradatta-svSmin 

2 

42, 43. 

Vfijasaneyin 

Maudgalya 

Sudarsaoa and Dinakara- 





BvSmins 

1 

44. 

do 

S^aubhaka (^aunaka ?) 

YajSakunda>svamin 

H 

45. 

do 

do 

Yo^Skunda-svamin 

f * * 

n 

46. 

do 

do 

SiSddbakunda-svSmin 
• • 

1 

47. 

do 

do 

NSrayanakunda-svamin 

1 

48. 

do 

do 

ijvarakunda-svSmin 
* ■ • 

1 + 1/8 

49. 

do 

do 

w 

Saktikunda-svSmin 
• • 


50. 

do 

do 

Tosakunda-svSrain 
• • • 

1 + 1/8 

51. 

Cftraka 

PSr§larya 

SSdhu-Bvamin 

1 

52. 

Chandogya 

Alvaliyana 

Ganga-svamin 

1 

53. 

Bahvfcya 

VSraha 

Nara-svamin ^ 

1 

54. 

Vgjasaneyin 

S&lankayaua 

Silryya-svamin 

1 

55. 

do 

BbaradvSja 

B h ava d eva'SvS min 

1 

56. 

do 

do 

!§arvadeva-svamin 

1 

57. 

do 

do 

Gomideva-svamin 


58. 

do 

do 

SSvitradeva-svSmin 

2 

59. 

do 

do 

Arkadeva-svamin 


60. 

do 

do 

SSdbSrana-svamin 

■ 

i 

61. 

do 

GSrgya 

DSmarSta-svimin 

1 

62. 

do 

BbSradvSja 

Vasudatta-svSmin 

2 

63. * 

do 

AtambSyana 

Yogeivara-svSmin 

2 

64. 

do 

do 

Visvelvara-svSmin 

1 

65. 

do 

do 

Divyejvara-svSmin 

1 

66. 

do 

do 

Gane^vara-svSmin 

1 

67. 

do 

do 

Buddbejvara^vSmin 

1 

68.69. 

do 

do 

Jate^vara-svSmin and 

i 


AAgelvara-svftmin 
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No., 

Veda 

Gotra 

Name 

Share 

70, 

VAjasaneyin 

AtambAyana 

Dhautelvara-svAmin 

1- 

71. 

do 

do 

Magelvara*svAmin 


72. 

do 

do 

JAhnavUvara-svAmin 

i 

73. 

do 

do 

Nandesvara>svAmio 

1 

74. 

do 

Angirasa 

DAmabhuti-svAmin 

1 

75, 76. 

BAhvrcya 

Kasyapa 

Prakasavara-svAmin with brother 1 

77. 

VAjasaneyin 

YAska 

GAyatj'pala-svAmin 

1 

78. 

BAhvfcya 

Paralara 

I^Antaia rma-svAmin 

1 

79. 

do 

Kausika 

Padmadasa-svamin (clan share) 1^ 

80,81. 

do 

do 

Govardhana, YajSapala and 
Panu Sudarlana-svAmin 

i 

82. 

ChAndogya 

PAnkalya 

GopAla.svAmin 

1 

83. 

Taittiriya (Yajurvedin) Kasyapa 

Ugradatta-svamin 

1 

84. 

Babvrcya 

Varhaspatya 

Bbattinanda-svAmin 

1 

85. 

do 

do 

SAdhU'SvAmin 

1 

86. 

do 

do 

Devakula-svAmln 

1 

87. 

do 

do 

JanArdana-svamin 

i 

88, 89, 90 

do 

do 

Sunayana, NArAyana and 
Vfddhi-svAmins 

i 

91. 

do 

Gautama 

l^varabhatta-svAmin 

1 

92. 

do 

do 

Bhrgu-svAmin 

i 

93. 

do 

BhAradvAja 

Rudraghosa-svAmin 

1 

94. 

CAraka 

Katyayana 

Kausisoma-svAmin 

1 

95. 

Vajasadeyin 

Gautama 

PrabbAkarakirlti-svAmin 

1 

96. 

do 

SAndilya 

Ananta*svArom 

1 

97. 

BAbvfcya 

Sdunaka 

Gatibhatti-svAmin 
• • 

1 

98. 

do 

do 

Tejabhatti-svamin 

1 

99, 100. 

do 

do 

Mantragbosa, Tejabhatti and 
Mandibhuii'SvAmins 


101. 

do 

do 

DAmabhatti-svAmin 

1 

102. 

do 

do 

Medbabhatti-svAmin 

1 

103. 

do 

do 

Sumatibhatti'SvAmin 
• • 

1 

104. 

do 

do 

Suyogabhatti-svAmin 

1 

los! 

do 

Vatsya 

SAsvatadAma-svamin 

• 1 

106. 

ChAndogya 

Gautama 

Tosa-svAmin 

1 

107. 

BAhvrcya 

VArAha 

Bhattihara-svAmin 

1 

108. 

VAjasaneyin 

BhAradvAja 

NAgadatta-svAmin 


109.110. 

do 

AlarobAyana 

Durvelvara-svAmin with 
brother 

i 

111. 

VAjaysneyin 

BhAradvAja 

RupAdhya-svAmin 

1 
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No. 

Veda 

Gotro 

Brahmtitic Setlkmeoti 

Name Shqre 

112,413. 

BShvfcya 

Kaulika 

CandradasaandVimardanadasa-1 

114. 

Vftjasaaeyin 

K&lyapa 

svamins 

Supratisitbita-svamin, 

1 

115. 

do 

Gautama 

Nandana-svamin 

1 

116. 

do 

•^Skat&yaoa 

Tosa-svamin 

i 

117,118. 

do 

Gautama & 

Sarasa and Vakula-svamins 

1 

119. 

do 

Kalyapa 

Bh&radvaja 

Vidusa-svamin 


120. 

Bahvfcya 

Varfiha 

Pravara(aa)ga-svamin 

i 

121, 

do 

do 

Apanaga-svamin 

1 

122,123. 

do 

do 

Tosanaga and Hampioaga- 

i 

124. 

VSjasaneyin 

KSsyapa 

svlmios 

Managhosa-svamin 

1 

125. 

ChSndogya 

Vaisnavrddhi 

Sarppini-svamin 

1 

126. 

do 

do 

Janardana-svamin 

1 

127. 

Bahvrcya 

Kauiika 

Arka-svamin 

H 

128. 

do 

do 

Sraddhadasa-svamin 

i 

129. 

Vajasaoeyin 

Gautama 

Sanatana-svamin 

1 

130. 

do 

do 

Harsaprabba with his gotra 

i 

131. 

do 

Kaupiya 

Kbandusoma-svamin 

H 

132, 133, 134. do 

do 

^reyaskara, Gati, Gauri-soma 

1 

135. 

do 

do 

(svamins) 

Vakulasoma-svamin 

i 

136, 137. 

do 

do 

Dbrtisoma, Siiphasoma ^ 

i 

138. 

do 

KfsnStreya 

(svamins) 

Bhayakh-svamin 

H 

139. 

do 

do 

Yajna-svamin 

H 

140. 

do 

do 

Daiva-svamin 

H 

141. 

do 

do 

Daridi-svamin 

n 

142. 

do 

do 

Pradyumna-svamin 

li 

143. 

do 

do 

Vfddhi-svamin 

2 

144.-148. 

do 

do 

Divakara, Hari, Adbbuta, 

1 

149. • 

do 

Kavestara 

Tvastra, Tosanaga (svamins) 
Medha-svimin 

1 ‘ 

150. 

do 

Mandavya 

Dhrti-svamin with his gotra 

i 

151. 

do 

Kalyapa 

Ke^ava-svamin 

1 

152. 

do 

Bharadvaja 

Gauri-svamin 

1 

153. 

do 

do 

Sucarita-svamin 

i 

154. 

do 

do 

Bappa-svamin 

1 

155. 

BSbvfcya 

Kaupdioya 

Karkadatta-svimin 

1 
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No.. 

Veda 

Gotra 

Name 

Share 

156. 

Bfthvrcya 

Bh&radvija 

Udayana-svamin 

1 • 

157. 

do 

VSsistba 

Merudatta-svSmin 

1 

158, 159. 

VdjasaQeyio 

Agnive^ya 

Narendra-(Renubhuti)- 

sv&mins 

1 

160. 

do 

do 

Medbabbuti-svflmin 

i 

161. 

Cfirakya 

Sankrtyayana 

Candrapaksa-sv&min 

1 

162. 

Bahvrcya 

Ydska 

Oli-svamin 

1 

163. 

do 

do 

.svamin 

n 

164. 

do 

do 

Bbatta-Mabe£vara*sv&mins 

i 

165. 

do 

Paralarya 

Gopalanandi-svamin 

1 

166. 

do 

Bbargava 

VisvabbutUsvamin 


167, 168. 

do 

do 

Suraksita, Sucarita- 
Bvamins 


169. 

Taittiriya 

Bb&radvfija 

Sivagana-svamin 

1 

170.-173. 

B2.hvrcya 

KStyayana 

Vasusrl-svSmin with three 
brothers 

1 

174. 

VSjasaneyin 

Kausika 

Virabhuti-svSmin 

1 

175. 

do 

do 

Visnubhuti-svamin 

i 

176. 

do 

do 

Pra m oda bhuti-svam i n 

1 

177. 

do 

BharadvSJa 

Visnudatta-svamin 

1 

178. 

do 

Kaundinya 

Brhaspaii-svamin 

1 

179. 

BSbvrcya 

Yaska 

Harsadeva-svamin 

1 

180. 

Vajasaneyin 

Jatukerna 

Medha-svamin 

1 

181. 

do 

do 

Krsna-svamin 
• ■ « 

1 

182. 183. 

do 

do 

Madbava-Hari-svamins 

1 

184. 

Candoga 

BbSradvaja 

Janardana-sv&min 

1 

185. 

Vajasaneyin 

Maudgalya 

Visnusoma-svamin 

i 

186. 

Carakya 

Gargya 

Dbanasena-svamin 

1 

187, 188. 

do 

do 

Pramodasena, Ghosasena 
(sv^mins) 

1 

189. 

do 

do 

Somasena-svamin 

1 

190. 

BShvfcya 

Gautama 

Bhaskaramittra-svamin 

1 

191. 

do 

do 

Madhumittra-svamin 

1 

192/193. 

do 

do 

SSdh^ranamittra 

Sddhumittra (svSmins) 

• 1 

194. 

do 

do 

Dhrtimittra-svSmin 

i 

195. 

do 

Bbfiradv&ja 

Sukrabbava-svarain 

1 
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No. 

Veda 

• 

196,-197. 

Bahvfcya 

198. 

V&jasaDeyio 

199. 

do 

200. 

do 

201. 

BShvrcya 

202. 

do 

203. 

do 

204. 

Candogya 

205. 

Vdjasaneyin 


Gotra 

Paiitfmasya 

Ssndilya 

do 

do 

Paurnna 
• • 

do 

do 

KauSika 

Savarna 


Name Shflre 

Sodariana, Dhane^vara- | 

svSminB 

Ravi-svamin , 1 

Madhu-svSmin 1 

Mahldhara-sv&min 1 

Bhatti-Mahelvaraosv&min 1 

Bhatti'MStf-svSmin \ 

Rudrabhatti-svamin i 

Adrvilepana-svfimin 1 

Gominaga-sv3min 1 



Appendix III 


{From the Kailan copper-plate of king &rlldhara R&ta of Samatata) 


Name Shares 


1. 

Bhatta Divakara 

5 Padas 

(IJ Patakas') 

2. 

,, Bbava 

5 

99 

(U 

99 

) 

3. 

„ Vatsa 

5 

99 

di 

99 

) 

4-5. 

Vallvardayalas and 
Vrsabhayalas 

5 

»* 

di 

99 

) 

6. 

Bhatta Bhadra 
• * 

5 

99 

di 

99 

) 

7. 

„ Lalita 

5 

99 

di 

99 

) 

8. 

Narayana 

5 

*9 

di 

99 

) 

9. 

Aloka 

5 

99 

di 

99 

) 

10. 

Vallvardacandra 

3 

99 

( f 

99 

) 

11. 

Candrasvamin 

2 

99 

( i 

99 

) 

12. 

SSdbaranaghosa 

2 

99 

( i 

99 

) 

13. 

Pasupati 

5 

« 

9 

di 

99 

) 



Appendix IV 


{From the MehSr copper-plate of Damodaradeva) 


Name 

1. Pandita K&padlka 

2. Brahmana Sankoka 

3. „ Sudoka 

4. „ KSlemlka 

5. „ Tarapati 

6. Pandita P&ndoka 

• • • • 

7. Brahmana Deuka (Dedaka) 

8. „ Sudoka 

9. ,, Ke^ava of Kfintamani 

10. „ Brahmoka 

11. Siroka 

12. „ Dbaranika of Purvagrama 

13. Pandita Pauka (PUnduka) of Siddhalagrdma 

14. Brahmana Sankoka (Sankoka) 

15. „ Prajapati of Dindisaya 

/ • 

16. Grha-pandita Nathoka (Sri Janoka) 

17. Brahmana Visvarupa 

18. M M&dhoka 

19. „ Sripati of Kelarakona 

20. „ Srlvatsa 


Gotra 

Income 

Savarna 

25 Puranas 

do 

5 

do 

8 

do 

4 .. 

do 

4i n 

Bharadvaja 

lOi „ 

do 

4 

do 

8 + 7/16 „ 


(4+7/8+9/16) „ 

(2+1J + 2) „ 

5i .. 

2i 

4 „ 

Atreya U 

3i 

IJ (minus 1 d 1/8) „ 

3+3/8' „ 

No income from the gift land 



Appendix V 


List of Gotras 


1. Agastya 

2. Agnive^ya 

3. Angirasa 

4. ASvalayana 

5. Alambayana 

6. Atreya 

7. Barhaspatya 

8. BhSradvaja 

9. Bh&rgava 

10. Gargya 

11. Gaur§treya 

12. Gautama 

13. Hastidasa 

14. JStukaraa 

15. Kanva-Lauhittya 

16. K&lyapa 

17. Kasyaka 

18. Katy&yana 

19. Kaundinya 

20. Kautiiya 

21. Kautsa 

22. KauSika 

23. Kavestara 


24. Krsnatreya 

25. M&ndavya 

26. Maudgalya 

27. PSnkalya 

28. Parisara 

29. Paurnna 

30. Pautfmasya 

31. PrScetasa 

32. i§&ketayana 

33. S&lankayana 

34. Ssndilya 

35. SSnkrtySyana 

36. Saunaka 

37. S&varna 

38. Vaisnavrddhi 

39. Varaha 

40. V&rddha-kau^ika 

41. V^rdhlnasa 

42. Vasistha 

43. Vatsa 

44. VatsabhSrgava 

45. Vatsya 

46. Y&ska 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


AA 

AGI 

AOEI 

AS 

ASB 

ASI, ASR 
BDS 
Beat-Life 
BV 

CASR 

CII 

DHNI 

DN 

EBS 

EHNI 

El 

ESAl 

GAMI 

GDAMl 

GLM 

HB 

HGAI 

HI 

HNEI 

HO 

HPD 

lA 

IB 

IC 

IHQ 

IMP* 

IS 

JAHRS 

JAS 

JASB 

JBORS 

JPASB(NS) 


- Aitareya Aranyaka - A. B. Keith 

- Ancient Geography of India <- A. Cunningham 

- The Aryan Occupation of Eastern India - H. C. Cbakladar 

- Asiatic Society 

- Asiatic Society of Bengal 

- Archaeological Survey of India, Report 

- Baudh&yana Dharma Sutra - Fuhrer 

- The Life of Hiuen Tsang by Shaman Hwei Li. Tr. by S. Beal 

- Birbhum Vivarana - H. Mukherjee 

- Cunningham's Archaeological Survey Reports" 

- Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum 

- The Dynastic History of Northern India • H. C. Ray 

- Digha-Nikaya 

- The Early Brahmanical System of Gotra and Pravara - John Brough 

- Contributions to the Economic History of Northern India - Puspa Niyogi 

- Epigraphica Indica 

- Ethnic Settlements in Ancient India - S. B. Chaudhuri 

• Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India - D. C. Sircar 

- The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India - N. L. Dey 

- GaudalekhamSla - A. K. Maitreya 

- History of Bengal (Vol. I) - Dacca University % 

- Historical Geography of Ancient India - B. C. Law 

- The History of India as told by its own Historians - Elliot and Dawson 

- History of North Eastern India - R. G. Basak 

- History of Orissa - R. D. Banerji 

- History of the Paramara Dynasty • D. C. Ganguly 

- Indian Antiquary 

- Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, ed. by N. G. Mazumdar 

- Indian Culture 

- Indian Historical Quarterly 

- Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency - V. Rangacbarya 

- Indian Studies : Past & Present 

- Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society 

- Journal of the Asiatic Society 

- Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

- Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 

> Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (New Series) 
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JRASB - Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 

KS - Kamarapa-i§a8anftvali - Padmanatb Bhattacharya • 

MES • Madras Epigraphical Report 

MOOLS - Mysore Government Oriental Literature Series 

ODBL - The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language - S. K. Chatterjee 

OHRS - Orissa Historical Research Society 

PHAI - Political History of Ancient India - H. C. Raychaudhuri 

RC - Ramacarita of Sandhy^kara Nandi 

SBE - Sacred Books of the East Series 

SHAIB - Some Historical Aspects of the inscriptions of Bengal • B. C. Sen 

SI - Select Inscriptions - D. C. Sircar 

SIA - Studies in Indian Antiquities - H. C. Raychaudhuri 

SN > Samyutta Nikaya 

SPP - Vahgiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika, Calcutta 

TIN - Tabaqat-i-Nasiri - Raverty 
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With this issue, the Indian Studies : Past & Present completes its eighth 
year of publication. In this context we avail ourselves of the chance to express 
our gratitude to our contributors, subscribers, and numerous other patrons, 
without whose co-operation it would have been difficult for us to continue our 
publication. 

Apart from a continuation of the Studies in Nibandha~s by Professor 
Bhabatosh Bhattacharyya M.A., D.Lit., the present issue contains the following : , 

Selected Papers of Rev. James Long, as edited by Dr. Mahadevprasad 
Saba. The papers included in this issue are : 1) Popular Bengali Proverbs illustra¬ 
ting opinions of the Ryots, working-class and women of Bengal. This was read 
by Rev. Long on January 13» 1868 and was included in the Transactions of the 
Bengal Social Science Association^ vol. ii, 1868, pp. 135-142. 2) Oriental Proverbs 

in relation to Folklore, History, Sociology with suggestions for their collection, 
interpretation and publication. This was originally published in 1875. 3) On Russian 
Proverbs, as illustrating Russian manners and customs, originally published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of LiteraturCt vol. xi, Part 2, New Series, 
4) Economy and Trade-—The Social Condition of the Muhammadans of Bengal 
and the Remedies. This was read on January 21, 1869, and was published in the 
Transactions of the Bengal Social Science Association, Vol. II, 1868, pp. 1-17. 
We hope to publish other Papers of Rev. Long in our forthcoming issues. 

The next*^ feature in the present issue is a Review By. Dr. Suniti Kunaar 
Chatterje'e, National Professor of India in Humanities, of the book Atlsa and Tibet 
by Alaka Chattopadhyaya. 

This issue ends with a Reprint of the first instalment of the Auto-biography 
of Sarat Chandra Das, which origioally appeared as the Narrative of the Incidents 
of my Early life in the Modern ^view, Vol. VII, Nos, 1-6, Allahabad, 1907. 
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STUDIES IN NlBANDHA-s 

Bhabatosh Bhattacharyya 


(b) The Varsakriydkaumudl 

It has been seen above that this work, though the first in point of publication (1902) 
of our author's four digests, is the last in that of composition by him. Dr. Kane, though 
not doing sufficient justice to it in the first volume of his history, has drawn upon it a 
great deal in the section of the fifth volume, part I (1958) of his same work. The 
principal points of difierence^ii of our author with his illustrious junior contemporary, 
Ragbunandana, have already been set forth by the editor in his preface to this work. We 
now propose to give here a brief resume of the contents of this work. 

The V. K. K. is a voluminous work, the text itself occupying 579 pages of the printed 
edition. After five benedictory verses, the author devotes 27 pages (pp. 2-28) to define 
the characteristics of a tithi and its auspicious parts for the performance of religious 
rites. He introduces this topic with the following remarks : 'while explaining the 
religious duties to be performed during the year, as tithi-s are important for their per¬ 
formance, firstly, the nature of the tithi-9 and of their holy parts, fit for the observance 

111. The exact references for the fourteen points of difference between the V. K. K. 
and Raghunandana’s EkddasUaitva (E.T.), Krtyatattva (K.T.) and Tithiiattva (T.T.) 
are given below. References to Raghunandaua's works are from JivSnanda VidySs- 
&gara’s edition, Calcutta, 1895. 


(1) 

V.K.K. p. 280 

=T.T. p. 62 

(8) 

V.K.K. p. 301 =T.T. p. 51 

(2) 

p. 286 

=E.T. p. 105 

(9) 

p. 305== „ p. 53 

(3) 

p. 251 

=T.T. p. 114 

(10) 

p. 108= „ p. 157 

(4) 

p. 247 

= „ p. 187 

(11) 

p. 48= „ p. 107 

(5) 

pp. 316-7 

= p. 32 

(12) 

p. 61=K.T. p.429 

(6) 

p. 218 

= „ p. 149 

(13) 

p. 503=T.T. p. 58 

(7) 

p. 249 

= .. P- 30 

(14) 

p. 500= „ p. 39 


It is necessary to add that both Govindananda and Ragbunandana, though dififering 
on these 14 points, agree about the time for payment of the daksind (priest’s fee) 
for DurgdpUjd (worship of the Goddess Durgd in autumn), which is 'just after the 
conclusion of the navamlpujd (worship on the ninth tUhi of the bright fortnight of 
Ahina) and not after the immersion of the image in water on the tenth tithi as 
prescribed by the Maithilas'(vide V K.K., pp. 447-8 ; T.T. p. 101 and the i)urgli‘ 
of VidySpati, Darbhaga, 1900-1, p. 126). Both of them have also 
included the topic of KhariJana-darSana (sight of the bird KhdHJana or wagtail) after 
the DurgapSjd as a decisive omen for the success or failure of a person, starting on 
a journey (vide V. K. K., pp. 449-51 and T.T., pp. 103-4). 
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of pious actfdns, will be described/ He then quotes three lines from the SQryasiddhSnta^i^ 
id the following effect; “After leaving the sun just after the last moment of a new moon 
day, the moon goes daily eastward. That lunar day, divided into twelve parts is called 
a iiihi*' Then be says that as there are Vedic passages, prescribing tbb morning, noon 
and afternoon as proper periods of time for the performance of rites in honour of the 
gods, human beings and manes respectively, and as there are also smrti texts, enjoining 
the worship of the gods in the morning, the word divU (i.e. day) is to be construed as 
morning, noon, afternoon or night as is consistent with the religious rite in question, 
which should be performed at the proper time of the appropriate day of the requisite 
tithi only. Our author next quotes two verses of the Crhyaparisifta to lay down the 
genera] rules, guiding the performance of religious rites, when a tithi, ht for observing 
them, is found on two consecutive days or is not so found. ‘[C^onif^in^tions of] the second 
and third tithi-s, the fourth and fifth tithi-s, the sixth and seventh tithi-s, the eighth and 

a* 

ninth tithi-s, the eleventh and twelfth tithi-s, the fourteenth and full moon tithi-s, the 
newmoon and first tithi-s are producers of great religious efficacy. Other combinations 
of two consecutive tithi-s are very harmful and remove the previously acquired religious 
merit of the performer.* The following explanation has been offered by our author to 
the above two verses ; *The day in which there is a conjunction of the second and third 
tithi-s is fit for the religious rite in question and neither the preceding nor the succeeding 
day, with the first or the fourth tithi joined with them, is so fit/ Our author then 
describes in the next 54 pages (pp. 28-82) the duties, imperative on a devout Hindu, in the 
sixteen tithi-s beginning with the first one and ending with the full moon and the new 
moon tithi-s. The following topics are then treated fully in the following sequence 

Actions forbidden in the particular tithi-s (pp. 82-90); solar and lunar eclipses 
(pp. 90-108); rites to be observed during these two eclipses (pp. 108-14); a'^d practices 
forbidden after the occurrence of the eclipses (pp. 114-17). After describing the duties 
in the tithi-s in general, our author lays down the procedure of worshipping Govinda and 
other gods according to Vedic, T&ntric and mixed rites (pp. 117-204). He then deals 
(pp. 204-22) with sankranti (i.e. the last day of a solar month in which the sun passes 
into the next rSsi or sign of the zodiac) and the particular rites to be performed at that 
time, including the dadhi-sankranti-vrata (i.e. a vrata to be observed for a year in every 
sahkrUnti, beginning with that of the uttardyana, i.e. the winter solstice at the end of 
Pausa). 

Our author then devotes 18 pages (pp. 222-40) to the following three connected 
topics^n three consecutive chapters:— 

(1) Definition and classification of months, such as as lunar, sidereal, .solar, astral 
and intercalary (pp. 222-36), 


112. V. 12 of Af3nadhy3ya,ch. xiv, MM. Sudhfikara Dvivedi*s< edition (1909-11, B.I., 
work no. 173), reprinted in 1925, omits the second of the three lines. 
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(2) Definition of a fortnight, which is usually the balf>poTtion of a ^unar month 

(pp. 236-7) and • 

(3) Determination of a season (pp. 237-40). 

We take up the above three topics in due order. 


(I) Months 

As the performance of all the religious duties, to be discharged in several months, 
depends upon the knowledge of the various kinds of months, so before going to describe 
those duties, an attempt is made in the following pages to define a month generally and 
the several months such as Caitra specially. 

Somebody has said—“As H&ilta has laid down that the word ‘month’ (mdsa) is 
indicative of the ‘lunar month', so the former is primarily meant to apply to the latter 
only and secondarily to other kinds of months. 

So says HSrita ;— 

The begining of a liionth is to be known as the day In which sacrifices to gods, 
Indra and Agni, are made ; the sacrifices to gods, Agni and Soma, are prescribed to be 
performed in the course of that month ; while those, meant for the Pitrs (the manes) and 
Soma, are ordained to be gone through in the concluding day of that month (samaptau). 
If the sun ever goes, crossing over that month, the month, so crossed over, is to be 
known as the malimluca (or malamasa i.e. intercalary) month, while the just following 
month is to be reckoned as the real month (for the performance of religious duties). 

Sacrifices to gods, Indra and Agni, are to be made in the first tithi {i.t. pratipad) 
of the bright fortnight, white those to gods, Agni and Soma, in the similar tithi of the 
dark fortnight. These two kinds of sacrifices are included within the newmoon and full 
moon sacrifices. The sacrifice of offering to fire, meant for the god Soma with the 
Pitrs, is to be performed on the newmoon day. By the use of the word *samQptau\ the 
word *mnsa' (i.e. month) is to be taken as the lunar month, beginning with the first day 
of the bright fortnight and ending with the next newmoon day. The clause viz. **lf the 
sun ever goes, crossing over that month, means that there is no sahkrdnti in that lunar 
month, which is to be designated as a malimluca (or intercalary) month.'* 

This is wrong in view of the facts that H&rlta has described a lunar month only, fit 
fot^ becoming an intercalary month in special cases, as is evident from his concluding 
clause viz. “If th^ sun ever goes etc. (tarn atikramya etc.) and that many otbtft sages 
have used the word ‘month* in solar, sidereal, lunar and astral months. So the word 
‘month,* indicative of many senses, is primarily (and not secondarily to be applied to all 
the above four kinds of months. It is not to be argued that owing to the applicability 
of the word ‘month* in many senses, it primarily means a ‘lunar month* and secondarily 


IS. 1/a 
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Other kinds of months, as there is no warrant for such assumption and as all the sages 
haVe invariably used the word ‘month* in all its meanings ; otherwise there arises the 
objection of the loss of its various meanings. 

So the BrahmaslddhSnta says :— ' 

A lunar month is reckoned from the (first day of) the bright (fortnight) to the next 
newmoon day, a sidereal month consists of thirty days only, while the period, in which the 
sun rests in a single rni/ (sign of the zodiac), is known as the solar month. 

Here the word *sukiadih' (i.e. beginning with the bright) means 'sukla-pratipadadiV 
(i.e. from the first day of the bright fortnight), the word *hikla* here referring to the fort* 
night, designated by the same. 

So also the VarUhasamhitd says 

A lunar month is from one newmoon day to the next newmoon day, a sidereal month 

is of thirty days only and all those, who are proficient (in Astronomy) put the label 'solar* 

^ * 

to the period of time, covered by the sun’s staying in one rasi. 

Here the fifth case-ending in darsdd (i.e. from one newmoon day) is to be taken as 
indicative of avadhi (i e. exclusion of the newmoon day) and not of abhividhi (i.e. inclusion 
of the same). Otherwise, if we take a lunar month as beginning with a newmoon day or 
with the end of a newmoon day. six months of the year will vanish (as every alternate 
lunar month, amounting to six months in a whole year, will be thereby left out of 
consideration). It is not to be argued that one newmoon day is the concluding day of the 
previous (lunar) month, because as a result of that argument there arises the objection 
of one newmoon day being the parts of two such months and also because there is the 
convention of the existence of the several months in mutual isolation and as there arises 
the farther difficulty of performing the annual sraddha of a person, who died on a new¬ 
moon day. So in the following text of the Visnudharma (Visnudharmottara ?),' the words 
such ns *sannikarsSd-alharabhya' (i.e. beginning fiom the conjunction of the sun and the 
moon) are to be interpreted as referring to ‘the period of lime, just following the 
conjunction.* 

The Vlsmdharmottara (1. 72. 13b-16a) says :— 

The moon meets with the sun at the end of the dark fortnight. The learned call 
the month, beginning from the conjunction of the sun and the moon {sannikarsSd-athara- 
bhya) to the next such conjunction, as a lunar month. In a sidereal month there are only 
thirty risings of the sun (i.e. days). A .solar month is reckoned by the sun’s resting in a 
single rdi/, while an astral month is measured by the passage (of the moon) through .all 
the stals. 

The RSjamdrtanda says :— 

The solar month is effected by the sun’s resting in one rSii, the lunar month occurs 
during the period of the passage of the moon from the first day of the bright fortnight 
to the (next) newmoon day, the sidereal month is reckoned by thirty days only, while the 
astral month is the name given to the period of the passage (of the moon) through all 
the stars. 
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It is said in the RatnamdH « 

The month, ending in a newmoon day, is called lunar, that, coinciding with the 
sun’s resting in a rdsi, is known as solar, while the appellation ’sidereal’ is given to a 
collection of thirty days and an astral month is nothing but the period of the passage 
of the moon through all the stars. 

The SGryasiddhSnta (madhyamSdhikara^ ch. I, vv 12a-13a) says :— 

An astral day is said to consist of sixty dandas (i.e. collections of twenty-four 
minutes) and a sidereal month consists of thirty risings of the sun (i.e. days) A lunar 
month is similarly composed (of thirty tithis) and a solar month is formed by a 
sahkrdnti. 

The next rising of the sun (arkodaya), which amounts to a day, increases by several 
palas (i.e. collections of twenty-four seconds) over and above the usual twenty-four 
hours, owing to the increase of the duration of the day by reason of the sun’s resting in 
a particular rasl. 

It is again stated in connection with the above in the same work {SpastadhikSra, 
ch. If, V. 59)11* to the following effect:— 

Multiply the daily i 7 *otion of a planet by the time of rising of the sign in which it is, 
and divide by eighteen hundred ; the quotient add to, or subtract from, the number of 
respirations in a revolution ; the result is the number of respirations in the day and night 
of the planet. 

Thus a sidereal year is a day longer than an astral year—this is the only difference 
between these two years. This astral month is fit for astronomical calculations, while 
the already mentioned one, described in the Visnudharmotiara and tantamount to the 
moon’s passage through all the stars, is fit for general use. ’A lunar month is similarly 
(tadvat) composed’ means that a lunar month also consists of thirty tithis. 

Here, though it has been stated in an indefinite way as of ’thirty tithis' (trimiatd 
tilhihhih), yet according to the principle of ekavakyata (i.e. recorxiliaticn of conflicting 
texts), applied to the previously quoted authorities such as HaritOt Brahmasiddhanta^ 
VarahasamhitS. Visnudharma {Visnudharmottwa l)f Bajamartanda and others, the above 
phrase should be construed as of’thirty tithis, beginning with the first tithi of the bright 
fortnight.’ 

So it has been said in the 13th chapter of the self-same SGryasiddhdnta {mdnSdhyUya, 
ch. xiv, V. 14a) ;— 

^ A lunar month consists of thirty tithis and the same period of time is a day of 
the Pitrs (the manes). * 

Owing to the inclusion of the phrase *a day of the Pitrs* in the above text, the 
lunar month, so described, invariably consists of a bright and a dark fortnight. 

As Manu (I. 66) says :— 

113. The SGryasiddhdnta reads *s'snhor!itrllsara^ stprtllh*, while our author reads 

*ahoratrSsavah kramSt' as the last foot of the above verse. 
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The ni$ht>and>da; of the Pltrs consists of a (human) month, divided into two forU 
nfghts. The day portion, which is dark (i.e. a dark fortnight), is meant for activity, while 
the night portion, which is bright (i.e, a bright fortnight) is for sleeping. 

The word ‘month’ has been secondarily applied to a collection of thirty tUhUt in 
the following texts of the ChandogapariSista, Marici and Visttu respectively . 

(1) The six-monthly kraddhas can be performed when it is one day less in six- 
months or three days less in a year (i.e. on the day previous to the six-monthly tithi of 
death of the person or three days prior to the annual tithi of the same). 

(2) The principal Srdddha is to be performed every month, failing that, in every 
season. 

(3) One should perform (the sraddha of a just deceased person) every month in the 
very tithi of his death. 

So the word ‘month’ is to be understood to apply secondarily to the (lunar) month, 
beginning with the first tithi of the dark fortnight and ending with the next fullmoon 
day. 

Thus, owing to the several meaning.s of the word ‘month’, the use in the following 
texts of the qualified phrase ‘lunar month’ holds good, otherwise it would have been 
meaningless :— 

(a) The lunar month, crossed over by the sun, is known as malimiuca (or inter¬ 
calary month). 

(b) The lunar month is also to be followed in the annual sraddha of the Pitrs 
(the manes). 

(c) The lunar month, in which the sun passes into Aries, is called Caitra. 

The above discussion also silences all those who say that the word ‘month’ applies 
conventionally to the three kinds, such as the solar month and derivatively t^ the lunar 
one, which consists of the collection of thirty tirhi-s, by virtue of the derivation of the 
word ‘mSsn’ (i.e. month) from the root *mas* (i e. the moon), meaning thereby 'belonging 
to, {tasyayam) i. e. to the moon’, inasmuch as Harita and many other sages have applird 
the word ‘month’ to a lunar month also alike to the solar and to other kinds of months. 
Otherwise, that would have been useless and also because the mention of the word 
*cdndra\ as used in the phrase *candro masah' (i e. lunar month) in the texts of many 
sages, would have become superfluous, if the single word 'mdsd' (i e. month) is able to 
bring out that meaning. 

Thus it is established that months are of four kinds and that there are'also four 
kinds *of years, composed of twelve months of such four kinds of months such as the 
solar, owing to the following &ruti and also owing to the following text qf the Visnu- 
dharmottara (I. 72. 19b-20a, 21) 

(a) Twelve months constitute a year. 

(b) O son of Bhfgu ! a year, calculated on the solar basis, is six days longer than 
that, if measured by the sidereal method and eleven days more than that, if calculated 
on the lunar basis. 
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It is not to be argued that the year, is which an adhimUsa (i.e. intercalary month) 
falls, is said to be composed of thirteen lunar months, as the following text has described 
the two months in question as one month - 

Bldar3yana has (in this case) described a month as consisting of sixty days, the 
first half of such a month being discarded and the second half only being accepted. 

This conduces to the proposition that the use of the word ‘lunar year’ is in 
relation to twelve months only, fit for religious purposes and not in relation to the 
additional intercalary month. 

The following statement of the Suryasiddhdnta^^* {manSdhyaya, ch. xiv, v. 10b) is 
only to show that a solar year begins with Aries :— 

The twelve months, beginning with Aries, are collectively known as a year. 

Now we begin our consideration of the implications of the words, which are the 
names of the months, beginning with Caitra. 

Somebody has said regarding this topic that the name of the the month 'Caitra* 
holds good both in the solar and lunar months owing to the wide-spread practice. This 
is wrong, because, if our purpose is served in one case by implication, it is not proper 
to attribute many senses to one word, like the word ‘white’. Otherwise there will arise 
the fault of curobrousness. So it has been said that implication is better than attribution 
and that the theory of various meanings of a single word is accepted only for want of 
any other alternative, just as it has been so done in the case of aksa (meaning dice, 
latitude, etc.) and similar other words, where the primary meaning being absent and 
there being no scope for implication, there is no other alternative left except the attribu¬ 
tion of various meanings to the same word. But in the present case it connot be argued 
that there is absence of an alternative to the acceptance of various meanings, as the 
denotation of the means of the months, beginning with Caitra, exists in the lunar months 
alone. 

So says Brahmagupta :— 

The lunar mouth, in which the sun passes into Aries, is Caitra. Similarly, (the lunar 
months), such so Vaikakha are formed by the sun’s passage into Taurus etc. 

There is also the ^ruti :— 

That is known as the newmoon day of Vaikakha, which is in conjunction with the 
asterism RohinJ. 

As owing to the established law of the joint location of the sun and the moon in 
the^ ending moments of a newmoon day and also as there is the possibility of its 
conjunction with thje asteriom Rohini when the sun is in Taurus and not in Aries, *so we 
find that the kruti has also corroborated the definition of Brahmagupta. On the 
authority of the first of the previously quoted texts of Hfirita, viz. ‘The beginning of a 
month.the concluding day of that month’, when, owing to the slow or quick motion 


114. The SUryasiddhanta reads 'masastalreva vatsarah’, while our author reads mOrdh 
sat{ivatsaraff smftah.* 
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respectively (3f the sun, both the tithi-i are got within that rSkt and there arises thereby 
the doubt of performing a krUddha, or no such tithi is available, resulting in the non< 
performance of a sraddha, it has been therein advised by him to leave aside the stamp 
of solar month, designate the above lunar month as Fausa^ MSgha’Biid so on and 
unhesitatingly perform the annual Sraddha in that month, thus singled out and he has 
thus established the force of the month names such as Mdgha in the lunar months 
alone. 

Thus in the following text the application of the names such as Magha and others 
to solar month is rather secondary, owing to its similarity with the month, begun by 
(he sun in Capricornus, just like the expression viz. “The boy is fire.’* 

*The sages recommend the performance of tonsure and vows in the six months, 
beginning with Magha and ending with the time of the beginning of the sleep of ^arangin 
(i.e. Hari); a group of two months, beginning with Mdgha, is called a season and three 
such seasons make an ayana (i.e. the total period of the sun’s northward or southward 
march).' 

So, “by reason of various uses, found in the Brahmapurana and other works, the 
force of the words ‘Mdgha and others primarily rests in the lunar months, ending in a 
fullmoon day and secondarily in such months, ending in a newmoon day*'—(his view is 
also refuted, inasmuch as the quotations from the iSlruti, Hdrita, Brahmagupta and other 
authorities have designated a month as ending in a newmoon day and because the text of 
designation is more authoritative than that of analogical deduction and also because, 
in view of the facts that the lunar month of Caitra, ending in a fullmoon day, consists of 
thirty iithis, ending in a Caitra fullmoon day and the implied meaning must always have 
an expressed counterpart, it depends upon the lunar month of Caitra, ending in a 
newmoon day. ' 

Thus, it having been established that (he use of the words ‘Caitra* etc is in relation 
to the month of the same name, ending in a newmoon day, somebody has said on the 
authority of the siitras of PSnini (iv. 2, 3 and iv. 2, 21) :— 

“*A period of time is designated by an asterism* and ‘the fullmoon day in anasterism 
(gives the name to that month)* the words such as Caitra have been derived from the 
fullmoon day with the Citrd asterism with the further suffix an, on the strength of the 
above siitras** 

This is wrong, because the words Caitra and others are also applied to ahordtra 
(day-and-night taken together), trirdtra (three nights, i.e. three full days), daSardtra (ten 
nights,'i.e. ten fulldays) and other measures of time. 

If it is assumed that the words Caitra and others are exclusively applied to months 
by derivative convention, the reply is that the words kdrttika and others are applied even 
though the asterisms, viz. krttikd and others, do not coincide^ with those months (the 
names of which are obviously derived from the names of those asterisms). 

So says the Jyotisa 

The ultimate and the penultimate months as also the month of Phdlgma are known 
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as consisting of three asterisms each, while the remaining (nine) moths ar^ considered 
as consisting of two asterisms each, as calculated from the krttikS asterism. ' • 

The meaning of the above text is :— 

Two asterisms, beginning with krttika, in nine months and three such in Akvina and 
Bhddrot which are the ultimate and penultimate months (in this scheme) and also in 
PhalgunOf all in conjunction with the fullmoon day, form the twelve months, beginning 
with kSrttika. 

P&nmi has laid down the above-mentioned partial derivation of the month names 
from the names of asterisms on the general observation of facts. So it is not to be said 
that either of the two asterisms, Krttika and Rohinl, is got from the word kfttikS and this 
argument holds good in other months also, because the above-quoted text viz. 'The 
ultimate etc/ has also been laid down on the general observation of facts, to which the 
case under consideration is an exception. 

As the Brahmapurdna says :— 

When the Agneya asterism coincides with the fullmoon day of kSrttika, that tithi 
is said to be a great one and pre-eminently fit for bathing and fasts When again the 
Yamya asterism falls in that titbit that is also spoken of by the sages as highly auspicious. 

When also the Prdjapatya asterism concurs with that tithi, that is spoken of as the 
MahakSrttikl and is difficult to be secured even by the gods 

Agneya, Yamya and PrSjapatya are KrttikS, Bharani and Rohinl respectively. Here 
in the above text the fullmoon tithi in conjunction with Bharani, also belongs to KSrttika 
but according to the opponent it comes to the categoiy of Akvina. In the fullmoon day, 
falling within the period between the 16tb and 26th days of the month when the sun is in 
Libra (i e. in the solar Karttika month), there occurs the invariable concurrence of the 
Bharani asterism, in view of the fact that the above fullmoon day. included as it is within 
the lunar month, coinciding with the solar Karttika month, is undoubtedly of the KSrttika 
month, owing to the fixed rule of the staying of the moon in the self-same serial position 
of the sun, when in the seventh rSii (i.e. Karttika) at the end of the fullmoon day. So 
also the conjunction with the Rohini asterism occurs only in the Karttika fullmoon day. 
included within the lunar month, running from the solar Karttika month and falling 
between the 10th and I4th days of the solar Agrahayana month, when the sun is in 
Scorpio and in no other KSrttika fullmoon day. Similarly, in the fullmoon day, falling 
between the 16th and 23rd days of the month, when the sun is in Scorpio (i.e. in the solar 
AgrahSyana month), there occurs the invariable concurrence of the Rohinl asterism and 
very seldom of the MrgakirS asterism, in view of the fact that the above fullmoon day. 
included as it is wit'hin the lunar month, coinciding with the solar AgrahSyana month, 
is undoubtedly of the AgrahSyana month, owing to the fixed rule of the staying of both 
the sun and the moon in the self-same serial position, when in the seventh rSki (i.e. 
KSrttika) at the end of the fullmoon day. In that case the conversion of the MSrgaklr^a 
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(i.e. Agrahityana) month into the (astral) Kdrttika month takes place owing to the 
icaniference of the asterlsm. Thus similar cases of transference of asterisms shall be 
understood by the learned in other months also. 

Somebody has defined the Caitra month as *the lunar month, begun by the sun in 
Pisces and beginning from the bright pratipad (i.e. first tithi) and ending in the newmoon 
day.* This definition is also not happy, as it is too short to cover a KsayamSsa (i.e. 
when a full solar month is included within a full lunar month of the above 
description). 

So the Jyotisa says 

An adhfmSsa (or intercalary month) is clearly a month without any saAkrSntis, while 
sometimes a ksayamOsa occurs, having two sankrdntis included within it. The latter 
may happen only in the three months beginning with Kdrttika and nowhere else and in 
that eventuality to adhlmdsa (i.e. intercalary months) come up within the course of a 
year.i** 

The Jyotisa again says 

When two intercalary months happen in a year and a ksayamdsa invariably occurs 
in either of the three months, beginning with Kdrtttika, these three months are to be 
carefully avoided in marriage, sacrifice, festivity and other auspicious acts. 

As a ksayamdsa has two saAkrdnt/s included within it, so the possibility of the loss 
of one (solar) month, included within a lunar month, arises. When the sun's entrance 
into Sagittarius occurs in the pratipad of the bright fortnight and that into Capricornus 
in the next newmoon day. the lunar month, begun as it is by the sun in Scorpio, is 
MSrgailrsa (\.t. Agrahdyana) and the ntJLt lunar month, begun as it is by the sun in 
Capricornus, is appropriately iifdg/ru and consequently the loss of the month of Pausa 
occurs, owing to the absence of the solar month, begun by the sun in Sagittarius. If you 
say ‘Let that happen’, then in that year there arises the objection of the loss of the annoh! 
irdddhas to be performed in the appropriate tiihi-s of that month, militating against the 
injunction of annual performance of the same. 

The above discussion thus does away with such definitions as the following :— 

The lunar month, which ends in a (solar) month, to be completed by the sun in 


US. The obvious reason of a ksayamdsa, happening only in the three months, beginning 
with Kdrttika* i.e. in Kdrttika, Agrahdyana and Poiraa only, is that these months alone 
may have 29 days only and a lunar month is 29^ days only, the lunar month's dura¬ 
tion in such cases being more than the corresponding solar month’s duration. The 
reason of two adhimdsas coming up within a year in the eventuality of a ksayamdsa 
is that two adhimdsas, one preceding and the other succeeding a ksayamdsa, prepare 
the ground for the opposite coincidence of the solar andlunar months by their 
coincidence of the same. Saka 1885 (=> 1963*64 A D.) is a recent example of the 
phenomenon. 
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Aries, is called Caitra\ Otherwise an intercalary month is likely to be namjed after the 
preceding solar month. *• . 

Others, again, accept the definition of Brahmagupta as good, Brahmagupta says 
The lunar month, in which the sankrSnti with the sun in Ariea occurs, is Caitra. 
Similarly, the lunar months, beginning with Vaiiskha, are formed by the passage of 
the sun into Taurus etc. 

Tac-caitram (i.e. that ts Caitra )—here Caitrah (masculine gender) e\a (is verily 
Caitram (neuter gender) with the suffix an (PSnini iv. 2, 55, Vfirtika 2744), added for 
forming a synonym, inasmuch as sometimes suffixes appended for forming synonyms, 
such as in words like devata (feminine gender, meaning a *god*) becoming daivata 
(neuter gender with the suffix on, also meaning'a god’), thus change the genders of the 
original words. The above definition (of a lunar month) holds good in the case of a 
ksayamdsa also, as one single month becomes designated with two names, owing to the 
entrance of the sun in two rdkis in that month. But here the fault arises in the definition 
being too short to include an intercalary month. Owing to the following and similar 
other text viz. The lunar month, crossed over by the sun, is known as an intercalary 
month,’ a lunar month without any sankrdnti is, indeed, an intercalary month. 

It is not to be said that an intercalary month is a nameless (andmaka) month, 
owing to the absence of any month over and above the months such as Caitra, on account 
of the maxim viz. ’An unqualified thing cannot be a general thing.’ It is also not to be 
argued on the strength of the following text:— 

The vicious nameless {vinSmaka) month, within a year, attacked as it is with 
nairrtas and ydtudhdnas (classes of goblins), destroys the good effects of sacrifices. 

For. the above text is spurious. Even if it be a genuine one, the epithet vinamaka 
is figurative and means vinSmakapada (i.e. assuming the role of a nameless month), owing 
to the absence of any religious action to be performed in the months marked as Caitra 
etc. and also owing to the use of words such as dvirdsadha (i.e. the second Asddho) in 
such texts as the following of the Rdjamdnanda :— 

The month, in which the sun goes to the cancer after crossing over the newmoon (i.e. 
after the lapse of a full lunar month), is known as dvirdsadha. Visnu sleeps in the Cancer. 

The word *vindmakah' in the former text has been read as *vindmakaih* in the 
Kdlamddhaviya. 

We should not say that the use of words usch as dvirdsddha is secondary, because 
, (1) an epithet cannot be simultaneously applied to two things and an epithet can¬ 
not be double, • 

(2) it an intercalary month be a nameless month and a person dies in that month, 
his sapindikarana (i.e. the first annual srdddha) and sdmvatsarika (i.e. the next following 
annual irdddhas become impossible of performance, as such a month is without the 
special designation such as Caitra and other months and 
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(3) th^re is the absolute duty of performing the sapind\karana in the corresponding 
tkhl of the next year, which is nothing but the particular tHhi of the particular month of 
death of that person, otherwise there will be a serious lapse. 

In another text of the Rajamartanda viz. Whenever two months'of the same name 
happen in a single year, the religious duties for the manes and those for the gods are to 
be performed in the former and in the latter months respectively, the two months have 
been spoken of as bearing the same designation and the word‘piirkaryani', occuring m 
the clause viz. *tatradye pUrkdryani' [i.e. the religious duties for the manes (are to be 
performed) in the former], includes sapindikarana. There is also the text of Hdrita to the 
same effect :— 

The learned do not take an intercalary month into account in the performance of 
the sapindikarana. 

In the following text of the BMmaparakrama viz. *The lunar month, crossed over by 
sun, is known as an intercalary month ; the religious duties, to be performed in that 
month, are to be done in the next following month’—which means ‘that the duties, to be 
discharged in that intercalary month in accordance with the prescribed order, beginning 
from Vaisakha, are to be performed in the next following month, which is the real 
Vaiiakha month in this case’, the naming of that intercalary month as Vaiiakha etc. has 
been clearly established. Otherwise that would have been improper, owing to the 
absence of religious duties in an intercalary month. 

Moreover, in the following two texts of Jyoilsa and Harlta respectively, viz. “If 
there occurs no sahkranti in the two fortnights, bright and dark, the duties, to be 
discharged in that lunar month (composed of the two fortnights), are to be gone through 
in the next following lunar month,” and “The first {adya) month (in such a case) is to be 
known as intercalary, while the second (dvitlya) is the real month (for the perh)rmancc of 
religious duties),” the appellations ddya and dviiiya (i.e. first and second) hold pood only 
in the event of both the months bearing the same name. 

In fact, in accordance with the Sruti text viz. “That is to be known as the newmoon 
day of Vaikakhat which is in conjunction with the asterism of Rohini", another definition 
of a lunar month is set out below :— 

The lunar month, connected with the sun in Pisces and different from the month, 
begun by a sankranti (sasonkranta) but without the passing of the sun into Aries, 
is called Caiira. To the statement “The lunar month, connected with the sun in Pisces, 
is Caiira'* is added the phrase viz. “diflferent from the month, begun by a sankrgnti 
(sasankrama) but without the passing of the sun into Aries, because the month 
Phaiguna is not so different (but is such a month, begun by a safikraml) but with¬ 
out the passing of the sun into Aries. The addition of the word *sasankranta* is to 
obviate the fault of excluding an intercalary month from the above definition. The 
epithet mlnastha-ravi-samyogl (i.e. connected with the sun in Pisces") is to do away with 
the defect of being too wide as to include all the months in an intercalary month. 

When the sun goes to the next rail and thereby creates a sankranti in the first 
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qioment of the first tithi (after a newmoon day), with the result that the earlier month 
becomes, indeed, an intercalary month and the real appellation of that month is certaihly 
applied to the later month, it being the real month (for the performance of religious 
duties), it is not to be argued that the above definition is too short to include that 
phenomenon, owing to its absence of solar connection in the previous rdSl. There is no 
narrowness in the above definition, as the solar sphere is wide enough to allow its one 
portion to have connection with the previous rSii, inspite of the connection of its another 
portion with the subsequent rasi. Thus 'the lunar month, connected with the sun in 
Aries but different from the month, begun by a saiikrdnti but without the passing of the 
sun in Taurus, is called Vaisakha’ —such definitions of the other months are to be 
understood. Thus the double naming of a single month, ksayamasa, is proper, as the 
definitions of two successive months apply to it, owing to the passing of the sun into the 
two appropriate rasis of those months. 

It is not to be argued that in case of a person’s death in a ksayamdsa, which bears 
the appellations of both the months, there is no possibility of the performance of his 
annual sraddha, as on the strength of the following text of Vyasa viz. "In case of a 
persons’s death in the first or the second half of a the earlier or the later month 
respectively, included within the ksayamdsa^ is to be decided upon by the learned (for the 
performance of his sraddhay\ the prescribed procedure is to take the corresponding tithi 
of the earlier or the later month respectively in case a person dies in the first or the second 
half of a tithi. It is not to be suspected that the above-quoted text is a spurious one, 
as it has been cited in (he western nibandhas such as the Kalamadhavlya. 

The (principal) lunar months such as Caitra having been thus properly defined, a 
subsidiary lunar month of Caitra is to be understood as "the collection of thirty tithi~» 
ending in a fullmoon day of Caitra.** This latter kind of month is not to be defined as 
"The month, begun by the sun in Pisces and commencing from the first tithi of a dark 
fortnight and ending in the next fullmoon day", as this definition is too short to include 
the month, begun by the sun in Aquarius and commencing from the first tithi of a dark 
fortnight. It is also not to be defined as "the dark fortnight, to be ended by the sun in 
Pisces and the immediately following bright fortnight taken together’’, as this definition 
contains the defect of excluding a ksayamasa. 

Thus the words Caitra etc. are primarily applied to the lunar month of those names, 
while they impliedly refer to the solar months, due to almost universal practice. So the 
mqpths Caitra etc. are to be understood as solar, only when there are appropriate 
attributes prefixed tp them, in the absence of which they invariably refer to the principal 
lunar montjis and when there are references in the context to their subsidiary lunar 
character, they are to be so understood. The §uddhikaumudl (of the present author, i.e. 
Govindftnanda) is to be consulted for the determination of an intercalary month, which ia 
passed over here for reasons of space. 
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(2) Fortnight 

Somebody has said that “fortnight means the half portion of a lunar month” on the 
anthority of various texts, such as the following :— * 

The VdyupurSna (II. 21, 51) says:— 

An experienced man should perform hndhhas in the forenoon of a bright fortnight 
and in the afternoon of a dark fortnight but should not overstep Rohina (i.e. the 9th 
muhurta in which Sraddhas are performed). (The 9lh muhurta is between 6 brs. 24 ms. 
and 7 hrs. 12ms. after sunrise.] 

Mam (III. 278) says 

Just as the later (i.e. the dark) fortnight is superior to the earlier (i.e. the bright) 
one for the performance of iraddhas, so the afternoon is better than the forenoon for the 
same purpose. 

The Brahmapurdna says :— 

One should perform irSddhas daily in the dark fortnight of the month of Ahina. 

Kdty&yana says 

One should not transgreess the dark fortnight (i.e. one should perform sraddhas in 
the same period) even by the offering of kdkas (i.e. vegetables). 

The above view is wrong, as the word ‘fortnight’ also applies to fifteen days of a 
sidereal month. 

As the Visnupuram says :— 

I have already said that thirty muhurtas (i.e. collections of 48 minutes) constitute a 
day (i.e. a day and a night taken together). Fifteen such days, O Brahman ! are collec¬ 
tively known as a fortnight. 

The Amarakosa also says :— ^ 

Thirty such (muhurtas) make a day (i.e. a day and night taken together) and a 
fortnight consists of fifteen such days. 

It is not to be argued that though the word ‘fortnight’ is applicable to both the 
above senses (i.e. half-portion of a lunar month and any other collection of fifteen days), 
yet owing to conventional implication, supported by the users of this word, it applies 
principally to the collection of fifteen tit/iis, beginning with pratipad. There is also not 
the suspicion of this reversal of its usual meaning, owing to the absence of a defining text, 
which is more powerful than an illustrative one. The Amarakosa has further said that 
'the earlier and later fortnights are to be known as the bright and dark ones respectively 
and a month consists of both the fortnights.* The above definition is simply an illus¬ 
tration of the word ‘fortnight’, divided into bright and dark ones. No argument of 
almost universal usage bolds good here by the logic that the power of conventional 
implication is equally forceful as definition, just as the words Caitra etc. refer to solar 
months (by virtue of almost universal usage). But it may at mo^ be said that the words 
'bright* and 'dark* have the force of applicability to the collection of fifteen tithis, 
beginning with pratipad. 
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(3) Season 

The SUryasiddhUnia^^* imSnSdhydya, ch. xiv, vv. 9a-]0a>say8 : — 

The six months, following the sun's entrance into Cepricornus, are collectively the 
period of the sun's northward march (uttarayana) and similarly the six months, following 
the sun's entrance into Cancer, ere collectively the period of the sun's southward march 
idakslijiyana). Winter and other seasons are each composed of two riiis. 

Magha and other months constitute a season by the sun's staying into two conse¬ 
cutive rdi/j. The seasons are the following .‘—winter, spring, summer, rainy, autumn 
and late autumn. There are three seasons each in the uttarSyana and daksinRyana 
periods respectively.. So a season is the period of the sun's staying in two consecutive 
rasis^ such as Capricornus. This the definition of a season. 

So the Ratnamdia says :— 

Six seasons, viz. winter, spring, summer, rainy, autumn and late autumn happen in 
succession by reason of the sun's staying into two consecutive rdii.v, beginning with 
Capricornus (mrga). 

The VlsnupurSna says :— 

Two months, created by the sun, constitute a season. This shows that the dcfiinition 
of a season as 'consisting of two consecutive months, calculated by the solar method', 
has been given. 

Moreover, the Amarakosa, an authority on definitions of words (being a dictionary), 
says;— 

'‘Two consecutive months such as Magha constitute a season and three such 
consecutive seasons make up the period of the sun’s northward or southward march 
iayana)'’ This latter statement viz. 'three such seasons etc. definitely establishes that 
the measurement of a season is by means of the solar months. 

The Sruti says :— 

Tapas and Tapasya (i.e. Magha and PhSlgma) constitute the winter season, Madhu 
and MSdhava (i.e. Caitra and Vaiiakha ) make up the spring season and itukra and &uci 
(i.e. Jyaistha and Asadha) constitute the summer season. This entire period of the sun's 
northward march {udagayana^ i.e. uttarSyana) is the day-time of the gods. Nabhas and 
Nabhasya (i.e. ^ravana and Bhadra), constitute the rainy season, Isa and Urja (i.e. Aivina 
and KSrttika) make up the autumn season and Sahas and Sahasyo (i.e. AgrakSyana 
and Pausa) constitute the late autumn season. This entire period of the sun’s southward 
march (daksinSyana) is the night of the gods, ’ 

Here, as the Sruti concludes by the words uttarayatfa (udayana in the ^ruti text) 
and daksinSyana and as ayana (i.e. going, march) is invariably of the sun and 

1 Id. The ^ryasiddhSnta reads **saifmSsd uttarRj^mant" and **dvirSitnRthR ftavastato* 

pP* in the 1st and 3rd lines, while oor author reads **sanmSs9sHittar9yanam** 

and "(fv/rdi/mdnd ftavaste edpP* in the corresponding portions. 
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consequently .the words such as Tapas and Tapasya refer by necessary implication to the 
solar nionths, so the §ruti has also described the force of the term *se8Son* in relation to 
the constituent solar months, bearing those names. So the erroneous view of some writers 
in applying the term Vason* to the couple of the principal lunar montb» of the names 
of Tapas and Tapasya etc. by analogy of their primary import is to be discarded. 

So, while explaining the text viz. **rn the thirteenth tithi of the dark fortnight of 
the (subsidiary lunar) month of Aivlna in conjunction with the asterism of MBgha in 
the prSvrd-rtu (i.e. the rainy season), Yama, (the god of Death) (throws into the human 
world) the just deceased persons and the maner from his abode*', the ^raddhaviveka^^"* 
(of ^AlapSni) (pp. 91-92) has interpreted the word prdvrd-rtu as ‘consisting of four 
months* in accordance with the view that 'three seasons makes a year.* Any other 
explanation (such as 'season of two months* for the word rtu) would have otherwise 
been improper, in view of the fact that the thirteenth tithi in conjunction with the 
asterism of MaghS falls in the principal lunar Bhcdra monthr and ia thus properly 
within the rainy season, according to the above view. 

In the following text of Marlci viz, "One should perform the principal sraddhas 
every month and failing to do so, in every season’*, the use of the word ‘season* is in 
relation to the lunar calculation, which must needs be the subsidiary one, (as such a 
season comes earlier than the one by the principal lunar calculation and is thus not very 
much different from the solar season) owing to the absence of its specific signification of 
winter and other seasons and also due to the fact that there is no season in excess of 
the six such, beginning with winter, by virtue of the maxim, 'An unqualified statement 
cannot be a general statement.' 

In the following statement of the Visnupurana viz, “The established rule is that one 
should give gems to the members of the twice-born classes, specially in the fullnloon day 
of KBrttika after the lapse of the autumn”, it is understood that the end of season is 
calculated by the subsidiary lunar month, ending in a fullmoon day (as such a fullmoon 
day of Karttika invariably occurs in that very month, which just follows the autumnal 
season and not in Agrahayana^ in which the fullmoon day of Kdrttika, by the principal 
lunar calculation normally happens). So the words 'autumn* etc. are applied by 
implication to the couples of months, ending in fullmoon days and no suspicion of the 
general reversal of meaning thereby arises, owing to the absence of a defining text in its 
favour, which is more powerful than an illustrative text and also due to the principle 
of the comparative weakness of a Smfti text than a Sruti text. 

Now we begin to describe the main subject-matter of the work, covering 293 pages 


117. The ^rSddhaviveka (edited with the commentary of Srlkf^na TarkfilafikSr a by 
Can4icarana Smjrtibhusana in Bengali characters, Calcutta, 13r4(B.E.)=3l907 A.D.) 
reads ‘prftvfd-ftur atra masa-catustayam tryftu-samvatsara-matena*, while our 
author reads ‘prftvpl-rtur atra rtidt samvatsara iti matena* which is meaningless. 
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(pp. 240*532) aod accordingly enumerate in brief the different duties^ incumbent on a 
religious-minded person and relevant to the several months, beginning with VaiSSkka, « 
The usual religious duties of this first month, along with a detailed description of 
the Aksaya-tritiyU and PipUakUdvSdaii-vratas, cover 19 pages (pp. 240-259). Then follow 
the duties of the month of Jyaistha with a similarly detailed description of the Saviirh 
caturdaii vrata and a short account of Dokahard (i.e. worship of the Gangft), covering 
24 pages (pp. 259-283). The rites of Asadha with a description of the c3turm3sya-vrata, 
beginning from an auspicious tithi of this month and ending in the similar tiihi of 
Kdrttika and. thus extending over four months, cover the next 9 pages (pp. 283-292). 
The &r3yena duties, containing also the worship of the goddess ManasSdevi on the fifth 
day of the dark fortnight of the month to secure immunity from snake-bite, are described 
in 5 pages only (pp. 292-297). The Bhadra portion is rather a long one, covering 45 pages 
(pp. 298-343) and includes Rohinastamivrata or {Krsna-) janmdataml-vrata, Ananta- 
caturdail-vrata and Agastyargha-dana* The Aivina portion is the longest one in this 
work, covering as it does 112 pages (pp. 343-454) smd mc\\ide9 Ahayuk-krsnapaksa- 
haddha, Maghd-trayodaM-srdddha, Durgotsava-vrata (according to the K&lik&purSna). 
A:Aanya/ia-<faria/iatis (or stgjit of the bird Arhonyann or wagtail) and koj3gara-Laksm\pUj3. 
The portion, devoted to the month of Kdrttika, is comparatively short, consisting of 
27 pages only (pp. 455-481) and includes many miscellaneous topics such as Preta-catur- 
dasl, Luksmipuja, Dyuta-pratipad, BhrStr-dvitiyS, Vaka-paKcaka, ^rlharer-Utthdnam and 
KBrttikl-vrata. This portion also contains passing references to Gosthastaml (i.e. worship 
aod feeding of cows) and Jagad-dh3trl-puj3 (i.e. worship of Durgh in a lion-seated form) 
on the eighth and ninth tithis respectively of the bright fortnight of KSrttika. The 
chapters on Margasirsa (i.e. Agrahayana) and Pausa are rather shorter, the former 
comprising 6 pages (pp. 482-487) and the latter two pages and a half only (pp. 487-490). 
The former includes Navdma-sraddha (i.e. a sraddha on account of the harvesting of 
new rice) with its duties, while the latter lays down the duty of performing Ir&ddha on 
the eighth tithi of the dark fortnight with cakes. The M3gha chapter covers 16 pages 
(pp. 490-506) and contains among others the important topics of MSgha-^aptamhsnSna 
(i.e. ceremonial ablution in any river, specially in the GangS, in the seventh tithi of the 
bright fortnight of the month of Magha), Bhlsmasiami-tarpatia and Bbaiml-ekSdaii, in 
which last one has got to undergo fasting. The Phalguna section consists of 11 pages 
only (pp. 506-517) and contnins the only important topic of the ^/va-rd/rZ-vro/n, which 
is to be performed in the fourteenth tithi of the dark fortnight of the month. The 
coo*cluding Caitra section, though not a large one and extending over IS pag^s only 

118. Vide *A volume of studies in Indology, presented to Prof, P. V. Kane’ (Poona» 1941), 
pp. 67-69 for the present writer’s paper viz. KhdKjana-darhna and also II (b) (II) 
above in this part of the present work. 
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(pp. 517-532)^ ioclodes the highly important topic of the Rdmanavaml-vrata, the only 
anthoNty utilized in this connection being the Agasfya-samhitS^^* (altogether 32 verses 
from chaps. 13, 26-28). 

It may be added here that the Durgotsava-vrata, according to the Kalikd-purdm 
and described in the ASvina chapter of V. K. K., covers 85 pagas (pp. §65-449) and is 
thus a small treatise in itself, having been thrust into the relevant portion of the longer 
work, like the Durgotsava-tattva of Raghunandana, similarly incorporated within bis 
Tithitattva. The separateness of this Durgotsava-vrata portion of V. K.K. is evident 
from the fact that it has been specihcally named by our author as the *Durg8rc3~kaumudi’ 
(i.e. a manual on the worship of the goddess Durg3) and begins with a benedictory and 
ends with a concluding verse, the special name of this portion being given in the latter 
verse. The former verse expressly says that ^ri-durgarca (i.e. worship of the goddess 
Durg&) is being considered in following pages in accordance with the prescriptions of the 
K8lik8pur8m, which is however, the only authority for the ^procedural portion (pp. 
399-449) but many other PurSnas, including the Z)cvl° and Nandikesvara°f both of which 
also contain elaborate procedures of the worship of Durga, have also been utilized by 
our author in the preceding theoretical portion (pp. 36S-398) of this Durgarca-kaumndi. 

The concluding 47 pages (pp. 533-79) deal with miscellaneous matters such as the 
glorification of the Gahg3, the religious e£Scacy of xht tulasl (basil) lenf, the greatness of 
iSlogrdma stone (fossil ammonite), the particular vratas, appropriate to the seven days of 
the week, worship on Sutika-sasth} (the sixth day after the birth of a child when the 
goddess is to be invoked), worship of the Mangala-candika, worship on one's birthday, 
authoritative texts on miscellaneous topics, the duties of a Sudra. of a widow and of 
a chaste wife. 


(c) His definition of dSna and its detailed procedure with a concluding 
note on the Danakriyakaumudh 

The Ddnakriydkaumudi, (D.K.K ) as we have seen earlier, is the first in composition 
of our author’s four published digests and is also the shortest of them. It is also shorter 
than all other published digests on ddna, such as the Danakanda of the Krtyakalpataru 
of Laksmidhara, the Damsagara of BallSla Sena, the Damkhanda of the Caturvarga- 
cintSmani of Hem3dri etc. The text portion of this work consists of 206 pages only., the 
prefacd*. contents and index etc. occupying further 41 pages. Our author devotes. 


119. Vide pp. 13-15 of the first part of the present work, for particulars about this 
work. It may also be stated here that V.K.K. quotes profust^y from the Agastya-^ 
sarphita or the Agastya (which is the same as the former) in its previous portions 
and on pp. 537-39 also, as will be evident from the Index (p. 20) of the latter. 
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after the usual beoedictory verses on the first page, almost 38 pages (pp. to the 
following preliminary topics:— « • 

(1) Definition of dUna (pp. 2-5), 

(2) Determination of the specific deities, presiding over difierent objects of gift 
(pp. 5-7), 

(3) Proper procedure of the acceptance of gifts (pp. 7-11), 

(4) Proper procedure of the making of gifts (pp. 11-14) and 

(5) Detailed procedure of the making and receiving of gifts (pp. 14-39). 

We are concerned here with the first and last topics only, viz. definition of dBna 
and its detailed procedure. 


(I) Definition of ddna 

Our author first quotes Devala which is to the following effect:— 

Gift, which is the making over of wealth to a person, mentioned in the Scriptures 
and in accordance with the procedure prescribed therein (yn/Adva/),tso jg being described 
here. 

A verse of the Agnipurana is next cited, the purport of which is given below 
One should throw water on the ground after referring mentally to (uddiSya) 
a recepient. There is an end of the ocean but there is no limit to the efiects of a gift. 
Our author adds the following comment to the above verse ;— 

It must be admitted that the word uddisya means here 'believing that (the object of 
gift) will be accepted by somebody.’ If on the above understanding an article is gifted 
away and Us acceptance is by chance not effected, the gift so made is no gift at all 
and conduces to nullity. One cannot say that the above procedure of making a 
gift is too short to include a gift of learning, as the word 'gift' is used there figuratively. 
Otherwise, there would arise the necessity of repeating the formula of making a 
gift and the teacher, who makes the gift, would also have to give daksinS (i.e. 
an accessory of gift in the shape of money) to the pupil on the authority of the 
following text of Vyasa :— 

A gift without a daksina becomes fruitless. 

On the contrary it is the teacher who receives (and does not give) the dak^init. 
Similarly figurative is the use of the word dSna in the phrase abhaya-dUna (i.e. gift of 
protection from fear of death etc.), as it is gift of no tangible thing at all but ais the 

120. The DSnasSgara (p. 28) and the ^uddhUattva of Raghunandana (p. 345) read 
Sraddhayd (i.e. with a charitable attitude) instead of the above word, used by our 
author and explained by him as idstrokta-prakSrakam, 


IS. 3/8 
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suppression qf fear only. In case of a gift made to a deity there is no corresponding 
acceptance on the part of the latter but it is an implied gift on the assumption of its 
acceptance. Moreover, the offering to a god is a ydga (i.e. sacrifice) and the appropriate 
phrases used in worship, which includes an offering to the god concerned, are iachydga, 
mStf-yUga etc., thereby indicating that it is a ySga (and not a dSna), whence the conclu¬ 
sion is that the use of the word ddna in those cases also is figurative. So the definition 
of an ordinary gift comes to be the following :— 

A gift is the relinquishing of one’s ownership over a thing with the intention of 
conferring (uddeiyagata) it on some other person. 

By virtue of this definition giving of clothes and similar other things to servants, 
friends and so on amounts to a gift proper. Here the phrase uddeiyagata has been used 
to obviate the taking over by somebody of the clothes etc., cast off by the monks. 

Our author now quotes Yaplavalkya (I. 200-203), Visnu^ the Ramayana (I. 12, 30) 
and AgnipurBna, the purports of which are given below 

Yajtfavalkya :— 

A person becomes a fit donee not by dint of learning or penance only but by the 
association of both with good religious habits. A learned man, wishing his prosperity, 
should worship and bestow cows, land, sesame, gold and similar other things on a 
deserving person but nothing on an unworthy individual. A person, devoid of learning 
and penance, should accept no gift. If he does so, be lowers down not only the donor 
but also his own self. One should make daily gifts to worthy recepients and specially on 
proper occasions, after having sanctified them, with charitable altitude and according to 
one’s capacity, after having gone to the residence of or called at one’s own residence, 
such persons. 

Vism^*^ :— 

% 

If a person makes a gift of even the entire wealth, acquired by unfair means 
{anySySdhigatSm) to an unworthy person, being himself devoid of the charitable attitude, 
he reaps no religious merit from such an action. But if a person, possessed of the 
charitable attitude and devotion, makes gift of a handful of vegetables to highly worthy 
man, he secures the highest prosperity. 

The RSmayana :— 

Whatever is given away with contempt is tainted with the faults of the donor. 

The AgnipurBna :— 

A gift, made to a Vedic student, is increased hundredfold, that to a person, who 
has understood the sacred lore, becomes endless in merit and that to an officiating priest 
assumes permanence in effect. 


121. Quoted in the D^asBgara (p. 33) as from Devala with two mioor changes and one 
important different reading, viz. api nySydgaiSm (i.e. even if acquired by proper 
means) instead of anyByddhigatOm, 
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(II) Its detailed procedure 

The more important matters of this rather long topic, covering 25 pages, are set 
out below:— 

(1) In the formula of making a gift, there occurs the phrase, viz, Viiista-bhUrata- 
varsSkhya-bhupradeie [i.e. in the tract of land, specially designated as BhSratavarsa 
(i.e. India)], After saying this our author adds by way of comment that the mention 
of the requisite in the form of the name of the country such as the above is necessary. 
Otherwise, the gift, if made in any other country which is not a land of religious actions, 
will be rendered null and void. Our author quotes the following text of the VhnupurSna 
in support of his above argument;— 

O sage ! heaven is reached and salvation attained from this country (i.e. Bh3rata» 
varso) alone, which is also the place, where men are born as lower animals and suffer 
from the torments of hell. No other tract of land exists on the earth for the mortals, 
where they are called upon to discharge their religious duties. 

(2) The above formula also contains the word *adya’ (i.e. to*day) in the phrase 
viz. adySmuke mdsi, in defence of which our author says that though we get the very 
tithi, fortnight and month from other words of the formula, yet this very word adya has 
been additionally inserted in it on the authority of the texts of sages, as recorded in the 
AgnipurSna, SkandapurSna, Sahkha-Likhita and Garudapurfina end also by force of 
inference from the use of the particle ca (i.e. and), occurring in the phrase, viz. mdsa- 
paksa-tithinanca (i.e. and of the month, fortnight and tithi) in a text of the BrahmSnda- 
purana and implying thereby that ‘to-day, consisting of a day and a night, i.e. 24 hours*, 
is to be understood from it. 

(3) Here say the Tlrabhuktlyas^^'^ :— 

*‘As the word adya means 'in this day’ and the word ‘day* implies, the day^ortion 
only and not 'day and night taken together*, so the use of the word adya is unjustified in 
the case of the performance of a religious act at night, where the phrase asybtn rdtrySm 
(i.e. in this night) is preferable.’* 

Our author, after having quoted the above, condemns the use of the latter phrase, 
as suggested by the Maithilas by force of the argument that the word adya, though 
literally meaning ‘this day’, is always used to indicate ‘day and night taken together* and 
thus invariably applies to this bigger period of time, just as the word sadyah, though 
literally meaning‘in the same day*, implies ‘immediate)}’. He then quotes the Amara- 
kosa, Candidftsa's commentary on the Kavyapraksio of Mammata Bhatta, Manu jy. S3) 
and many other authorities in support of his above interpretation. 

(4) Our author then says in a learned disquisition that in spite of the absence of 

122. The printed edition wrongly reads Thabhaktiyah, which should be TlrabhukUydh, 

meaning 'the residents of Tirabhukti* i.e. the Maithilas, Tirabhukti being a synonym 
of Mitfuld, 
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a text, prescrjbtDg the specific mention of the month etc. in making gifts of beds and 
other things in a SrSddha in the second day, calculated from the ending day of impurity 
{ahucSnta-dvitlya-dine), such mention is also to be made on that day. He then 
incidentally refutes the following argument of the moderner 

**Oa the authority of the use in the VisnusUtra and MotsyapurSm of the phrases, 
viz. aimtca-vyapagame (i.e. after the expiry of the impurity) and sulakante (i.e. at the end 
of the uncleanliness), the cessation of the unclean period is shown as the occasion and 
so the use of the phrase viz. asaucantSd-dvitiye* hani (on the second day, calculated from 
the ending day of impurity) does not hold good in a iraddha^ intended for a single person 
(ekoddlsta) and performed along with the gift of beds etc. on the very day of death in 
cases of immediate purity. So the ancient usage of pronouncing the words, viz. 
aiaucSntSdvitiye^hani is to be discarded and invariably substituted by the phrase viz. 
aSauca-vyapagame.” 

Our author says by way of refutation that the above inqovation of the moderner 
is also to be rejected on the authority of the specific mention of the previous phrase in 
the Matsyapurdna and also by force of the logic that immediate purity {sadyah sauca) is no 
impurity at all, as laid down by Gotama, YdjnavaJkya (III. 28-29), Parasara, Manu (V. 78) 
and §ankha. Even in a case of immediate purity, which occurs when one gets the news 
of the death of his relation after the lapse of a whole year and when one becomes 
ceremonially purified just after taking a bath, there is no authority for prescribing the 
performance on that very day of the gift of the bedding requisites etc., as required in a 
vrsotsargO’&rdddha (i.e. a sraddha with the additional rile of letting loose a bull for the 
benefit of the soul of the just deceased person) and the reasoning of its performance on 
the very day is necessarily weaker than the express text of the Matsyapurana, prescribing 
it to bs performed on the next following day. Moreover, if on the above reasoning of 
the moderner we accept the formula viz. 'after the expiry of the impurity* and if any 
obstacle arises in the performance of the vrsotsarga-sraddha etc. on that very day (i.e. 
the eleventh day, calculated from the day of death), which is the 'day following the end 
of impurity*, such srdddha becomes fit to be performed on any following day whatsoever. 
So though the eleventh day is the proper day on account of its just following the expiry 
of impurity, yet it can by no means be qualified by the epithet viz. ‘after the expiry of the 
impurity*, inasmuch as when one comes to know of immediate purity at night or in the 
case of a paksitft aiauca (i.e. impurity extending over a day and a half—from one day’s 
sunrise to the next day’s sunset), when the impurity expires in the night itself, which is 
unfit fa*^ ordinary SrSddhas and the next following day is not the day, immediately atter 
the expiry of impurity, there arises the impossibility of the performance of the srSddha 
itself. Moreover, though the expiry of impurity is the deciding factor of the proper 
time of the irdddha^ yet if some other impurity intervenes or bleeding starts on the person 
of the performer on that very day, it becomes thereby unfit and Xh% next day after the 
expiry of this second impurity becomes so fit, when v^sotsarga and similar other rites are 
to be performed. 
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Again, on the authority of the following text of the Devipurd^a it becpmea evident 
that the proper time of a SrSddha is just on reaching a place of pilgrimage:— > • 

"One should immediately perform a Srdddha just on reaching a place of pilgrimage.** 

But if one reaches such a place at night and bleeding etc. prevent the performance 
of the irSddha on the just following day, the SrSddha so deferred is to be performed on 
the day just after the expiry of this new impurity, which is the proper time of its perfor¬ 
mance. So the case being a bit different here, the above decision has been based on the 
authority of the texts of Hanta, using the phrase viz. l^vo bhUte (i.e. on the next following 
day) and of Vaijavapagrhya, containing the word aporedyuh (i.e. on the next day), read with 
the above-mentioned text of the MatsyapurSnOt viz. asaucdntad dvitlye'hni (i.e. on the 
day just after the expiry of impurity). But on the authority of special texts the 
sraddha, intended for a single person, is to be gone through on the eleventh tithi of a dark 
fortnight and similar other day (i.e. a newmoon day). So the earlier authorities 
prescribe even in cases of immediate purity the offering of the ten pindas, shaving and 
cleansing the bouse and clothes only on that very day but defer the peiformance of the 
vrsotsargOf ekoddista etc. on the very next day, as these are prohibited to be performed 
on that very day after shaving. 

Somebody has recomibended the use of the phrase viz. iuddhidine (i.e. on the day of 
purity), which is also to be discarded owing to its inapplicability in cases of paksinl and 
similar other kinds of impurity. So the ancient usage of the formula asaucantSd dvitlye' 
hani is justified. 

(5) Though io the following texts of the Ramayana (II.86.2ab) and Visnupuram, 
the names of the articles to be donated with those of their recepients are mentioned, yet 
the effects of those donations are not expressly stated therein :— 

The Ramayana says :— 

Then (he) gave away wealth to Bribmanas for (the spiritual benefit of the soul of) 
his father. 

The Visnupuram says :— 

He. who, being possessed of riches, should give to Brahmanas wealth in the shape 
of jewels, clothes, land, conveyances and all other things to enjoy for our spiritual 
benefit. 

Our author says that one is not to conclude that in the absence of any express 
mention of the definit results of thses gifts that heaven is the result by virtue of the 
ma^j^im of the Visvajit sacrifice (where heaven is considered to be the result in the 
absence of any specific mention). He is of opinion that the results are to be inferred 
here from similar othdr texts, specifying them, as there is no propriety of making any 
inference of the attainment of heaven as the result here and also because that procedure 
leads to cumbrousness. 

Somebody has also prescribed on the authority of the following longer text of the 
Ramayana (11.86.2-3) (which occurs after the performance by Bbarata of the iraddha of 
bis father, Dasaratha) that the gifts, specified here, are to be made after the performance 
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of the ekoddisfta hSddha. Our author, disapproving of this prescription, says that as a 
^tCdd^a is to be invariably performed at noon and as a gift is always to be made in the 
forenoon and also because the text of the Ramdyaija in question simply lays down the 
handing over of the various articles of gift (and not the ceremonial act of giving), such 
donations are to be made before the performance of the ^rSddha and that this conclusion 
is in consonance with the established practice of the Vistas (i.e. the cultured persons). 

The RSmdyana text is to the following eifect;— 

Then (he i. e. Bharata) gave away wealth to BrSbmanas for (the spiritual benefit of 
the soul of) his father, such as costly jewels, cows, beasts of burden, conveyances, maid¬ 
servants and man-servants, very big houses and magnificent ornaments on the occasion 
of the (deceased) Icing’s obsequies. 


(HI) A concluding note on the D.K.Ki- 

Though our author treats in the D.K.K. of 38 gifts only against 1375 ones, 
described in the DSnasagara, yet the treatment of the former closely follows that of the 
latter, as will be evident from the appendage of the relevant Vedic mantras to each of 
the above gifts, following the practice of Ball&la Sena and unlike that of the Danakdnda 
of the Kriyakalpataru of Laksmidhara and other later digest-writers on dana. Not only 
in the main subject-matter but also in the preliminary topics nos. (2), (3) and (4), 
enumerated above and relating to the determination of the specific presiding deities and 
proper procedures of the making and receiving of gifts, our author’s treatment is nothing 
but a faithful copy^*^ of the encyclopaedic DanasSgara, which is almost the earliest and 
most comprehensive treatise on the bestowal of gifts. . Readers are referred to ^e present 
writer’s Introduction to his editionts* of this latter work for a description of its 
contents. 

123. The only important exception is the topic viz. kanySdana (i.e. giving away a 
maiden in marriage, pp. 74-80 of D K.K.). Though both the Danasagara (vv. 5 and 
19, pp. 49-50) and the D.K.K. quote verses from the Visnudharmottaxa (III. 301, 
ISa and 29a) in the topic on the procedure of acceptance of gifts (along with the 
names of the presiding deities of the various articles donated), which verses mention 
the name of a maiden as one of the things to be given away in a particular manner 
and with the utterance of the name of a particular presiding deity, yet the former 
elaborate work has omitted kanyadSna from its treatment; but the latter manual has 
included it in its description. Another exception, which Is of minor importance, 
is the topic viz. ialagrama-illa-dSna (i.e. gift of the kalagrama stone, i.e. fossil 
ammonite, used as an emblem in the worship of Vi^^u).,,, It covers 8 lines only 
on p. 65. 

124, Published in the Bibliotheca Indica as work no. 274, 1953-56. 
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(d) His definition of akauca 

The §uddhikmmudl as we have seen above, is the second in composition of onr 
author's four published digests and is midway in size among all of them. The text 
portion contains 360 pages and is divided into three separate portions, viz. (I) aiauca 
(ceremonial impurity), pp. 1-180, (II) k&lakuddhi (determination of and acts forbidden in 
a maiamSsa or intercalary month), pp. 180-296, and dravya-iuddhi (determination of 
purity of things tike water) pp. 297-360. We are concerned here with the definition of 
akauca, as stated by our author in the very beginning (pp. 1-5) of that work. 

^uddhi (ceremonial purity) consists in the eligibility of performing acts, laid down 
in the Vedas, which eligibility varies with every different act. The particular mandatory 
prescriptions about the proper person, proper time etc. for the performance of any 
specific act, are collectively known as the suddhi of the same. It is not to be argued 
that the above definition does not apply to the case in which there is ineligibility owing 
to the non-performance of the acamana (i.e. sipping of water), which is a necessary part 
of the religious act, inspite of the existence of suddhi. The eligibility does exist even in 
that case. But since such acts as putting on the upper garment, Scamana etc., which are 
the requisites of the act itself, are left undone, a deficiency in the parts of the act occurs 
and thereby the acl itself becomes doubled (i.e. by doing the undone parts with the done 
once over again). So it cannot be said that there is absence of kuddhi in that case and, 
therefore, that dcamana is spoken of as a part of the act itself. 

Now with the intention of determining suddhi we shall first describe the kuddhi 
of akauca, through the process of defining the latter, which is the opposite of the former. 

Somebody has said that 'akauca consists in the production of ineligibility of contact 
with one's kith and kin in cases, where such ineligibility can be removed by actions other 
than kSnti (i.e. propitiation of the malefic planets etc )’ This is wrong, because the above 
definition does not apply to those cases of akauca, where the period of untouchability of 
each other's person has been over and also to cases of the birth of sapindas (i.e. agnates 
within seven degrees) or of a daughter. It cannot also be said that 'akauca is nothing 
but the ineligibility of performing religious acts in cases, where such ineligibility can be 
removed by actions other than kantC, as this definition cannot apply to cases of immediate 
purity {sadyah kauca), where the impurity is removable by simple bathing. The 
above definition la also too wide to include bleeding, shaving, belching, vomitting, 

etc., as the text of the Kalikdpurdna^** lays down that all the above render the 

.. _ __ _ _ _ 

125. *‘One should not Qven perform one's daily duties, if there is a wound on a portion 
of the body above the knees, birth or death In the family of one's agnates, shaving, 
sexual intercourse, belching, vomitting, touching leeches, snakes and worms called 
krmi and gandSpada intentionally with the bands." 
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religious act^oull and void. The deferred SrSddha, intended for a single person and to 
bp peyrformed on such days, is done in those cases in the next following days. The 
definition is also too wide, as it might include the cases of menstruation of women. 

Basing on the statement of Manu (v. 66),^*8 occurring in the context of aiauca, it 
should not also be argued that there is aiattca for a woman even in her menstruation 
period. For a defiinition should be formulated with reference to the thing to be defined, 
which should not, on the contrary, be so changed as to fit in with the definition. Other¬ 
wise there will be an unwarranted licence. The word asauca is also found neither in the 
dharmaiSstra works nor in popular usage to apply to any kind of act, involving any kind 
of uncleanliness, such as menstruation of a woman, bleeding, shaving, vomitting, touching 
a leech etc. On the contrary, the text of Yajnavalkya^^^ (III. 30a) has differentiated 
between oimico and any other kind of uncleanliness and has thus prohibited the use of 
the word asauca in the case of menstruation of a woman. 

Manu has, in the verse referred to above, spoken of the purification even in the case 
of menstruation of a woman in course of his prescription of the same in the case of 
abortion. It does not mean that menstruation is an asauca ; otherwise the performance 
of the rites, subsequent to asauca, would have been prescribed. Besides, on the strength 
of the text of the Bhavisyapurdna,^** there will be the possibility of offering pindas to a 
just deceased person by a woman ever during her menses. Because this would be a case 
similar to one, where a person is enjoined to offer pindas with regard to a dead relative, 
even if he is undergoing ahuca due to some other cause. Besides there would be the 
possibility of performing expiatory rites, to be performed on account of the partaking of 
meals from persons, who are bleeding, vomitting etc., as is the case on doing the same 
from a person undergoing aSauca. 

Moreover, the word aiauca, implying any kind of uncleanliness, removable by 
efforts and the term Ju/oAra, meaning only the kind of impurity, arising out or birth and 
death, have different imports, being themselves in the nature of the general and special 
terms. So in accordance with the text of Rsyasrhga,'^*^ prescribing the general impurity 

126. '*In case of miscarriage a woman becomes ceremonially purified in nights 
(i.e. fulldays), equal to the number of months she was carrying and a menstruating 
woman also becomes similarly pure by taking a bath after the cessation of the 
menses.” 

127. "If a person is touched by a menstruating woman or a person undergoing a&auca, 
l\p should then take a bath and then touch all other persons.” 

128. “If there is an asauca^ all the persons of the same gotra become untouchable, but if 
the aiauca fails within the period of the performance of irSddha for a just deceased 
person, the pindas should be offered for the propitiation of the soul of such person 
(i.e. his irnddha should be performed).” 

120. '*lf an aiauca falls before the performance of irSddha to the fathers, the same should 
be performed after the expiry of aiuuca.’* 
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and that of ^ahkha\^^ (xv. 24), laying down the special one and alsQ due to the 
oceurrenceof the word pre/0>/7/^a-A;r/>'d-i>ary0m (i.e. except the rites of offering 
to a just deceased person) in the latter text, the above word serving the purpose of an 
exception to an exception the performance of the annual iraddhot intended for a just 
deceased person, to be performed on the tlthi of death of that person, becomes imperative 
within the period of impurity. 

[ The Ms. Kha reads the following extract here instead of the sentence viz. ‘So in 

accordance.period of impurity,* just above :— 

As an offering of the (pQraka) pindas on the tenth day of death of a deceased 
person, if made in a period of sutaka impurity, is rendered null and void owing to the 
prohibition of its performance at such a time and as also the special saving phrase viz. 
preta-pinda-kriyd-varjam does away with the similar prohibition of performance of the 
annual SrSddha of a just deceased single person, to be performed on the tithi of death of 
that person, falling within the period of asauca, due to birth or death, so the latter 
becomes fit to be performed even in such asauca^ owing to the applicability of the word 
ahddhi (i.e. impurity) to general cases and due to that of the word suiaka to special cases. 
Further, the texts of Rsyasrnga and &aAkha refer to different contexts, the former con¬ 
cerning itself to the impurity other than that arising out of birth and death. ] 

If we take the words asauca and sutaka to be synonymous, then there arises the 
conflict of two contradictory texts, bearing on the same topic, which, being reconciled by 
the principle of eka-vakyata (i.e. the maxim of two or more conflicting texts forming a 
contextual whole), lay down that the annual sraddhs as well as that iniended for a just 
deceased single person is to be performed on the expiry of the sutaka and not otherwise- 
So on the authority of the text, “If an obstacle arises during the course of performance of 
a sraddha or if the day of death of the person, for whom the sraddha is to be done, is not 
known, the same should be gone through on an eleventh tithi, specially of a dark 
fortnight,’* the annual sraddha and that intended for a just deceased single person, 
(the performance of which has been obstructed on account of menstruation of the 
performing woman), are to be performed on the eleventh tithi of a dark fortnight and not 
after the cessation of the menses. 

The approved usage of the entire Gauda country (i.e. Bengal) is that a srSddha, 
obstructed due to the presence of a wound or of dysentery, may be performed after they 
have been cured. 

In fact, the word a&auca has got the special meaning of only that kind of absence 
of *purity, which is due to birth or death and is thus synonymous with the word ^Otaka. 
So Daksa (VI. la) has defined aSauca thus 

130. **A gift, an acceptance of gift, koma (i.e. oblation to fire)* study of the Vedas and 
obsequial tiles for the father, except the offering of pindas to a just deceased 
person (preta^piitda^crlyS-varjam), cease in a sUtaka.” 0aAkha reads *a£aueam* for 
•sOtaka,*) 
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"I sball.oow describe aiauca, which arises only out of the birth or death of a 
pe;son.J'i*» 

Therefore, the debnition of asauca is the incapacity of doing acts, enjoined by the 
Vedas, on account of birth or death of a person. 

It is not to be argued that the above definition is too short to apply to cases of 
partaking of meals of a person, undergoing aiauca and of lamentation in the company of 
the corpse, touching It etc.. Inasmuch as death, along with such partaking etc., causes the 
incapacity of doing the acts spoken of. In cases of the sight of JtShu (i.e. of a solar or 
lunar eclipse), the aSauca due to death is extended, by analogy, to avoidance of cooked 
food, throwing away of the cooking pots, taking a purificatory bath etc., in accordance 
with the text of the BrahmSijdapui’d^af^^^ although there is no asauca in such cases. 

Aiauca may also be defined as “the unforeseen result, arising out of birth or death 
and bringing about incapacity of doing acts, enjoined by the Vedas.” 


131. Our author reads *asaucantu pravaksyami mrtyu-prasava-laksanam,' while Daksa 
reads *surakanlu pravaksydmi Janma-mrtyu~samudbhavam.* 

132, “In cases of eclipse, there is asauca, similar to that on the death of a person.” 
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I. ON PROVERBS 




POPULAR BENGALI PROVERBS 
illustrating 

Opinions of the Ryots, Working Classes, 
and Women of Bengal. 


The literature of Proverbs is in the present day assuming an important 
position among the agencies for sounding the depths of popular opinion and 
feeling, and as one of the best clues to the labyrinths of thought among the masses. 
Archbishop Trench, Disraeli, Bohn, and a host of writers, have published works 
on the subject which have gained a wide circulation. Lord Bacon, three centuries 
ago. said, **Proverbs serve ont only for ornament and delight, but also for 
action and civil uses, as being the edge tools of speech which cut and penetrate 
the knots of business and affairs.” The truth of this has been exemplified in the 
Proverbs of Solomon, the Edda of the Scandinavians, the Poems of Hesiod, 
the writings of Cicero, down to the period of Erasmus, Scaliger, and a host of 
writers in different parts of Europe and Asia. 

I have made a collection of more than 5,000 Bengali Proverbs.^ a great 
number of which have been collected from the zenana, which is always the strong¬ 
hold of native life and opinion. These Proverbs have been in current use for 
centuries, and show—in opposition to a common notion—that Bengali was a 
nervous and expressive language centuries ago ; in fact the style that is now 
coming into use among educated native authors is pretty similar to that which 
prevailed for centuries before the English held a foot of land in the country. 
Many of them date probably from the era of Bulal Sen a thousand years ago. I 
give here a selection to show what treasuries remain in this folk-lore repository. 

The Bengal ryot has been called a dumb animal ; he is certainly a very 
patient one, for he seldom kicks against his oppressors ; he has been consigned 
not only to serfdom, but to what generally accompanies it->ignorance, and on 
one ground that he is too stupid to learn, and that money for his education is 
only flung into a Serbonian bog. Now that the Bengal ryots and working classes 
are not naturally stupid, but have great powers of discrimination and observation, 
*could, we think, be shown from the information regarding plants and animals^tbey 
acquire in every»day life, as well as from what forms the subject of our present 
essay, the Proverbs, which express, as Proverbs generally do, shortness, sense, and 

1. A selection from them is now passing through the press. 
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salt, con^rming the truth of what Disraeli says oo this subject.—“Proverbs, those 
neglected fragments of wisdom which exist among nil nations, still offer many 
interesting objects for the studies of the philosopher and the historian ; and for 
men of the world still open an extensive school of human life and manners." 


CASTE 

Caste IS gone and the stomach not fiUed When a man has sacrificed his 
principles without gaining any advantage. 

The nightingale lays its eggs in the crow’s nest, but afterwards the young ones 
act according to their natural disposition. 

When you like a person, what care you whether he is a .sweeper or basket-’ 
maker ? 

Notice a dog and he’ll leap on your neck. 

Though you sing filthy songs on its banks, the Ganges is not defiled ; a world 
of praises to the wicked, they will not be gentle. 


DOCTORS and lawyers 

Doctors in Bengal, as elsewhere, come in for their share of popular 
sarcasm. 

An Ignorant doctor is as bad as Yama, the god of death. 

The death of one hundred patients makes a man a doctor, ^ 

The death of one thousand patients makes a man a physician. 

This quack is only equal to a cow doctor. 

Once a patient and a physician ever after. 

The healthy man fears not the doctor. 

Lawyers, too, have their share. 

The judge is changed, not so his decision. 

The facility for litigation is denoted by 
The Judge’s door is open. 

During the trial the Judge Is a Kazi, when it is over, he is a paji (or fool)* , 
< He is a shell-cutter’s saw. This cuts both ways, like attorneys who act for 
both plaintiff and defendant. So the English proverb; —Keeping with the hare, 
running with the hound. 


2. Sic. When the work is finished the carpenter is a scoundrel; or, the river 
crossed and God forgotten. 
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DOMESTIC LIFE 

9 


Who has no mother and whose wife is fouI>mouthed, his house is likh a * 

jungle. 

Where there are brothers there is division ; referring to the quarrels about 
family property. 

My husband cannot give me rice for food. 

But he is clever in thumping me. 

My home is a dish to bake me in. 

A man beaten by his wife no more tells it than he does his losses. 

I cannot see with patience a twinkling lamp or a prying husband. 

No clothes to the back, a veil on the head. 


HISTORICAL 

The Bengalis have generally little knowledge of or taste for history. Of 
the Mahrattas who desolated Bengal a century and a half ago, there is little trace 
except in these Proverbs ;— 

Bargir-hangam (the outrages of the Mahrattas). 

The Mahratta and his army crossed the Damuda. 

Of the Musulmans there are a few— 

The Mullah runs as far as the mosque. 

Ask the Kazi, the Hindu has no holidays. 

In my mind I am a Sikh ; 

Yet I carry a brick under my arm. 

Ridiculing the poor and proud Moslem nobles— 

Like a Hindu's cow or a Musulman’s bastard. 

—One is of little use, the other vicious and contemptible ? 


IMAGERY 

Like all Orientals the Bengali ryot loves to illustrate ethical truths through 
the medium of imagery. There is much poetic prose in the language of the 
*common people. The following are some specimens— ^ 

An upstart boasting of his family. 

A devotee of yesterday with his top*knot down to his heels. 

The French system of equality does not find much favour in the patriarchal 
system of the East— 
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^re the five fingers equal ? 

Op the evil effects of gain won by oppression-*- 

The ant's wings increase to its own destruction. 

The friendship of the wicked is a dam of sand. 

The bondage of the Mahajan or creditor is expressed by— 

A goat tied up is at the will of even a child. 

A mere plodder or drudge is an oilman's ox. 

The man who cares little for his parents when living, yet spends much 
money on their shradb or funeral ceremony— 

While alive be gives not a slap of his fingers for him. 

When dead he covers his head with fragrant grass. 

Poor people wishing for fine furniture, &c.— 

Living in a hovel in a rice field, 
wishing for a bedstead. 

An useless gift is denoted by giving a blind cow to a Brahmin. 

The diflSculty of separating things when once united Is expressed by*>- 
Sand mixed up with molasses. 

Old women proud of their ornaments— 

A gray head decorated with vermilion spots. 

A fellow without shame— 

A crow with its bill cut off. 

Uncertain affection— 

A witch’s love. 

Applying different treatment according to the persons you have to deal 
with— ^ 

The palm thrives when its leaves are kept uncleft. 

The date thrives when its leaves are cut. 

Even if taken up to heaven, the pedal would continue to husk the rice. 

Were a woman to go to heaven, she would take her cow with her. 

As long as he does not see the devil, he does not use Ram’s name* 

In separating the hair from the blanket nothing remains. 

Water never mixes with oil. 

The Blacksmith knows what he will make of the iron. 

A looking glass in the hand of a monkey. 

, Which is more useful, the nose or the breath ? 

He is a dwarf, yet he tries to catch the moon. 

He cuts at the root, yet waters the top. 

Having an Almanac ; yet guessing lucky days. 


3. So—when the devil was ill, the devil a monk would be, when the devil was well, 
the devil a monk was he. 
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Using a looking glass to look at one*8 bracelets. 

An ox without a tail pushing at an elephant. 

The sieve says to the needle, you have a large hole. 

The poor man's word like the tortoise's head. 

The birdlime falls on the moustache. 

They pour oil into the mouth. 

Sprinkling salt on a wound,—like "Job’s comforters.” 

One is impaled ; 

Another counts the joints of the stake. 

Any one that has seen a crowd of Bengalis watching a fire without lending 
any aid, can understand this— 

Commence with putting on a load of cotton, you may afterwards make the 
man draw a harrow. 

Inserting the thin edge of the wedge— 

Milk once drawn re-enters not the dug. 

What’s done is done— 

The Churuck Puja is spoiled by many devotees. 

So, too many cooks spoil the broth. 

He caught a frog, but broke his stick. 

In promise placing the moon in your hands. 

He whose relation has been devoured by an alligator, is terrified when he 
sees a log. 

So, a burnt child dreads the fire. 

Unless there be crows, will there be no morning ?—alluding to those who 
think a work cannot be accomplished without them. 

The bore is come up the river, therefore punish the potter. 

So, the Godwin Sands and Tenterden steeple. 


KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge is valued to a certain extent as is shown by the 10,000 vernaSular 
village schools in Bengal and Behar— 

As is the master, so the scholar. 

If the buttermilk be sour, the cocoanut splits. 

If the bamboo is not bent when young, when of full age it makes a harsh 

sound. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

*' A bod;^ with an ugly nose, yet named lotus* eye. 

The lame man’s foot slips in the hole. 

If the stomach be empty, blushing is of no consequence, 

Going to Ceylon for a few grains of turmeric. 

Weeding out the rogues, the village is a desert. 

Like digging a well when the house is on fire. 

Scented oil on the head, the body so filthy as to drive away sleep. 

The sight of a horse makes the traveller lame. 

When a fool tries to be witty, he gives you a stroke with his scythe. 

The fool not knowing how to walk, cries out the road is rough. 

Is there a fellow so stupid as to wish to hear a thing, when he can see it with 
bis own eyes ? 

Droppings from his own thatch drown him, yet be would cross the ocean. 
You can never tame the wild. 

Oil and water can never mix. 

Can the fishing boat hold the ship’s mast ? 


NATURAL AFFECTION 

No people exceed the Hindus in the strength of their natural affections 
even “sati" was regarded, like duelling in Europe, as a point of honour. 

Who venerates bis mother gams salvation. 

Happiness is found in the mother’s bosom 


OPPRESSION 

The relation of the carving knife to the pumpkin. 

« The love the Musulman has to his fowl. 

The same the Zemindar has to the ryot. 

—So the English, As sheep fattened for the slaughter. 

The twig is harder than its parent bamboo. —Showing that minor agents 
are more oppressive than the principals. •« 

The tiger killing the cow. 

No gain, but the punch of a stick. 
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TALKING. GRATITUDE 

That the Bengali is too much a race of talkers is acknowledged in the 
following — 

In talk a tiger in fighting a lizard. 

Lazy in work, powerful in eating, in work be sets everything on fire. 

—Bengalis have been accnsed of having neither gratitude nor a word for it in 
their language, though there are such terms as Kritagyata, the sense of a favour— 
Nimakharam, one who destroys his salt. 

Whose food he eats, his praises he sings. 

Whose salt he eats, his qualities he respects. 


TRUTH, HONESTY 

It is only the shrimp who moves backward. 
The house of Yam (Death) is a razor’s edge. 
For the double'^minded there is no salvation. 
The thief and the hog go the same road. 


WOMEN 

Women of course are treated very sarcastically-^ 

Woman’s cunning brings on a deluge of destruction. 

Woman eats twice as much as a man. And is four times as cunning. 
Women are never straightforward. 

Tell a woman a secret, she will publish it. 

A woman with high forehead, long teeth, crooked feet, whoever marries her, 
destroys three generations. 

Like the boasting of the cbaukidar before his wife. 

It is only when a woman dies and is turned to ashes, that we know certainly 
she is free from fault. 

He gets no place in the assembly, 

■ On returning home he thrashes his wife. 

The wife recognises not the Brahman in the husband. • 

—•So the English, Too much familiarity breads contempt. 

( DISCUSSION ON THE PAPER ] 

Babtt Oreesh Chunder Ohose said that Bengali literature abounded In 
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proverb|» and that weddings were a fruitful source of them, it being the custom for 
the bridesmaids to exhibit their wit in this way, and to test severely the intellect 
of the bridegroom by asking him to explain them. There was one proverb, 
however, which the writer had erroneously translated. “During Jthe trial the 
judge is a Kazi, when it is over, be is a fool.'* The true meaning of the proverb 
was this ; speaking of a selfish and ungrateful uan, *‘When he wants anything 
from me, he treats me like a judge, but when he has got it, I am nobody at all.*’ 

Babu Shamachurn Sircar supported the writer in his opinion that Bengali 
literature was of no recent date. The Ramayana dated back several centuries, 
and he (the speaker) had seen Bengali Sanads which were some hundred years 
old. At the same time prose writing was doubtless of late date than poetry. 

The Revd. Mr. Long said he bad not been able to find any proverbs relating 
to the English conquest of the country, and he should be glad to be made 
acquainted with any which existed. 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS 


In Relation to Folklore, History, Sociology, with Suggestions 
for their Collections, Interpretation and Publication 


Eleven years ago 1 bad the honour to read a paper before this Society, 
entitled *‘Five Hundred Questions on the Social Condition of the people of India." 
That paper has been widely circulated, and has excited some interest on the 
subject. Since then, I have prosecuted one department of it<->Oriental Proverbs 
in Relation to the Life and History of the People in India. 

This subject 1 brought before the Oriental Congress, at their last Session in 
London. There was no time to have it discussed there ; but perhaps the question 
of Oriental Proverbs may be submitted again at the next Congress, to be held at 
St. Petersburg. The Russians have done much with their own proverbs, and 
from their political relations in Asia, they may be able to give important aid to¬ 
wards securing a complete Collection, Classification and Publication of the Provebrs 
of China, Mongolia, Siberia and Central Asia on one side ; while the English 
contribute to those of India and Southern Asia on the other. These investigations 
may throw light on the supposed afSnity between the Dravidian and Tartar 
tongues. 

Some will say cui bono ? What have Proverbs to do with the lucubrations 
of learned societies ? They relate only to the common people, the villagers, the 
ignavum pecus ; they contain much that is frivolous, and superstitious, and 
absurd—the dreamy notions of the ignorant ! Very true. Admitting this~*-but 
they are Parolmiai, words of the way-side ; like foundlings, no one knows the 
date of their birth. They relate however, to the masses, to those whose views 
and opinions in these days of extended suffrage are cropping up, and grdually 
controlling the upper strata of society. As Lord Shaftesbury said, in defence of 
mass education, we must educate our masters, and we must therefore know their 
views and opinions. We do. I remember, in the height of the Indian Mutiny, Lord 
Canning sending for me at Calcutta to consult on the best method of getting at 
«ative opinion—a very vital one for maintaining good rule in India. His Lordship 
remarked to me, *‘We have certain Chiefs on our side, but bow are we to know 
regarding what the people feel ?" I pointed out the clues the Native Press gave on 
this diflScttlt subject, and the result was, the Government took action, and instituted 
the important departm^t of Reporters of the Native Vernacular Press of India. 
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This depsrtmeot, diving down into the undercorrents of native opinion, has been 
, ve^ useful to a Government like that of India, ar small body of saxon foreigners 
located among an oriental race, whose stand>po!nt is so very different from the 
European. Now the proverbs in popular use are also of value in .gauging the 
depths of popular sentiment. A proverb is a spark thrown up from the depths 
beneath ; as Lord Bacon states, "The genius, spirit, and wit of a nation are 
discovered in its proverbs ” 

Brahmanical influence on the Pandits has led the study of proverbs in India to 
be treated with contempt as relating to the baser sort, according to Brahman view. 

Even in England, notwithstanding the opposition of such writers as Lord 
Chesterfield to proverbs as vulgar, a reaction is taking place in their favour as a 
branch of folklore, as is shown by the multiplication of works on them. Take, 
for example, the remarkable book, Tapper’s Proverbial Philosophy^ of which 
forty large editions have keen sold in England, and more than one million copies 
in the United States. 

Proverbs which are probably coeval with the discovery of writing, survive 
the overthrow of empires and the desolations brought by conquerors ; they leave 
their ripples on the sands of time ; they are like wild flowers, which outlive ruin, 
and mark the flora of the district. When we consider that many of the Indian 
proverbs are probably 1000 >ears old, and when we look at the difficulty of tracing 
the past in India, an auxiliary like proverbs ought not to be despised ; from the 
strong impression they have left on the memory in their poetic form, they survive 
where history perishes. 

Proverbs are guides to antiquity like tradition, being, as DTsraeli says, 
**neg1ected fragments of wisdom still offering many interesting objects fir the 
studies of the philosopher and the historian.” 

The Eastern people, especially the Hindus, are anti-historic. We have 
therefore few historical documents, and have to explore the dim recesses of the 
past by the dim lights of ruins, coins, inscriptions, which perish by time. What an 
auxiliary, then, are proverbs, which give the history, not merely of kings and 
conqueror, but of the people, in their innermost thoughts, in the domestic hearths. 
For instance, I have in Bengali proverbs numerous references to old customs, old 
temples, historical characters, which have long since passed away unrecorded 
either Jn MSS or books. ^ 

It is from the data supplied by institutions, languages and material remains, 
that we gain a glimpse into pre-historic times, and proverbs may be the fossils to 
utilize in the reconstruction of the long-buried past; they give us the facts instead 
of fancies. 

Primitive law, as Sir H. Maine, in his Early History of Institutions, has 
shown, and has illustrated by the Brehon Code, consists chiefly in the reduction 
to order and method of a mass of pre-existing customs. Now proverbs, as stereo^ 
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tsrpiog customs, are the key to law, and of course to the customs commop to the 
Aryan race in its rarious branches. 

The Indian proverbs show how deeply the village and patriarchal system has 
been engrafted into the Indian mind in contrast to the feudal one introduced by 
the Mahommedans and English. The families grouped into a village constituted 
the Hindu Unit of Government. The village system, that great fragment of antiquity 
that has floated down the stream of time for 2000 years through the Indian, 
Slavonic, Keltic, and Teutonic races, is recorded in proverbs ; it is now dying 
out in India as far as respects land held in common, as the Hindus find with the 
Telegu proverb, that— 

The sheep that was the joint property of two persons was deserted and died. 

—but it is in vigorous action In Russia, as is illustrated in the following 
Russian proverbs : 

What the mir (commune) has arranged is God’s decision. The mir 
(commune) is the surging wave. 

The mir (commune) sighs, and the rock is rent asunder. A thread of the 
mir (commune) is a shirt for the naked. 

Comparative anatomy, or comparative mythology, is of great use. The 
system of comparison has been carried over to fairy tales and nursery stories. In 
the important domain of comparative philology proverbs exercise an important 
influence. In them are embodied the archaisms of language. Words that have 
long disappeared from the mouths of living men again come on the stage, giving 
a clue to linguistic affinities, and opening out a vista into the past life and opinions 
of the people : and these words have a place in no dictionary. I found this to be 
case In the Bengali language, Molesworth’s Mahratta Dictionary illustrates by 
proverbs the only one, 1 believe, with the exception of Dahl’s Great Russian 
Dictionary which goes to proverbs, as Dr. Johnson went to books, to exemplify 
meanings. 

It is a subject of great satisfaction that the Bengal Government has liberally 
subscribed to a Hindustani and English Dictionary of Dr. Fallon’s, which will 
embrace the spoken as well as the written language, and the rekhti or vocabulary 
of the women, never before given in any dictionary. “The only national speech,” 
says the author in his prospectus, “is that which bears the people’s stamp, and in 
this category the first place must be assigned to the language of women. The 
seclusion of native females in India has been the asylum of true vernacular as 
pure and simpid as it is unaffected by the pedantries of word-makers. It is also 
the soil in which the mother-tongue has its most natural development. Many of 
the most caustic and terse epigrams of the language have their birth in this isolated 
women’s apartments, whose inmates are jealously barred from any communication 
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witb fttratrgemen/' Another important feature of Dr. Failou's proposed work 
« wiy be a copious supply of examples, “which while they bnng^ out and indicate 
a particalar meaning, will serve also to illnatrate to some extent the yet unwritten 
literatoreof the country .* its proverbs, songa, and traditions, its wit zn^humow, and 
satire and invective, in which are compressed with epigrammatic terseness the brief 
epitome of the social life of the people, the domestic relations of men and women, 
their modes of thought and ruling passions^ their joys and sorrows and the 
jealousies and heartburnings of their inner life.” 

In the Sanskrit-derived languages of India we have a number of words 
non-Aryan. By collecting these from proverbs we have a basis for comparison 
with other languages, especially the Tartar groups of Central Asia. A great 
problem we have to solve is the connexion between the Prakrit and Sanskrit 
Vernaculars of India, and every archaism is a precious coin in this investigation. 

It is a common thing in India now for some newly-fledged Saxons to apply 
to the natives the contemptuous epithet nigger, and to deny to the common people 
intelligence and gratitude ; had these neophytes only studied the proverbs, they 
would have learned to appreciate the people in a very different way ; for compara¬ 
tive studies diminish national prejudices. Travellers would often judge better of 
the character of a people by its proverbs, than by the hasty generalizations formed 
from the railway journeys—you make the people describe tbemeselves, put them 
into the witness-box. 

On the great question of peasant education and instruction, the proverbs, 
the hereditary wisdom of the serfs, vindicate their claim to intelligence. 
Townspeople and those bred up in collegiate seclusion are apt to fancy the 
peasants are as dull as the clods of earth they break ; but their frequent anid apt 
quotations of proverbs on common subjects show they have a power of 
observation and moral faculty they do not commonly get credit for. 

Proverbs photograph the varying lights of social usages ; the experience of 
an age is crystallized in the pithy aphorism. What a light is shed by them on 
customs which shift and change like a camera obscura ! Sir H. Elliot’s Glossary 
is In this respect a valuable contribution to Indian folklore. 

The proverbs, for instance, on women, are numerous, and as written by men, 
their master, are of course sarcastic, and dwell on tbe weak points of women. 

Money left in the hands of women won’t last; a child left in the hands of^ 
a myn won’t live. 

A woman’s word is a bundle of water. 

Woman eate twice as much as a man, and is four times as cunning. 

It is only when a woman dies, and is reduced to ashes, we know with 
certainty she is free from fault. 

•—Yet they give suflScient indication that woman had great power in the 
social and domestic circle. She stooped to conquer. 
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The Bengalis’say— 

Who venerates'hit mother gains: salvationi 
Happiness is found in mother’s bosom. 

Anotfaec Bengali proverb states ; 

A man beaten by his wife no more tells it than he does his losses. 

Proverbs will yet rend the veil on what is now so little known—the feelings- 
and opinions of women shut up in the recesses of zenana. When are we to have 
an Indian Dickens, who will sound the depths of woman’s ’’inner man”, with the 
plummet of proverbs, the material expression and vent of her feelings ? She will 
be shown by them to have far higher intelligence, wit, observation, than, she gets 
credit for. 

Proverbs are of great value to him who would impress the popular mind 
in the East either by teaching or preaching, as Captain Burton says, ’’The apposite 
use of aphorisms is, like wit and eloquence, a manner of power.” But proverbs 
are with the people what the sutra or aphorism was with the pandits and pbiloscK 
pfaers. It is this love for sense, salt, and wit which makes the bulk of vernacular 
literature in India to consist of poetry ; and Sak(h)ya Mum, the great Buddhist 
preacher, set an example by the use of metaphorical language in his preaching, 
which those missionaries who imitate the example of Christ in teaching, by 
parables, would do well to study. In Bengali literature, the most developed of all 
the Indian vernaculars, the revival is marked by the free use of proverbs and 
proverbial sayings in the modern works ; these give point and raciness, instead- of 
the stiff pedantic pandit style, sesquipedalia verbal 

Dr. Muir has lately published some interesting papers on religious and moral 
maxims freely translated from Indian writers. 

This is transition period in Hindu society. The spread of education and 
the changes of society are rapidly sweeping into the gulf of oblivion many of > the 
old.traditions and fragmentary folklore. The old Pauranic pandits are vanishing 
from the scene. Now is therefore the time to collect what remains of the living 
proverbs:, which are connected so muctt with local history,, and the domestic life 
of the people. We want some one now to do for proverbsr what Mr. Thoma8< haa 
done so well for coins, i.e. collect, classify and publish them. 

Pocock. Erpenius, Burkhardt, Freytag, have laboured much in illustrating 
tho'Semitic class. Bohtlingk in his Spruche gives: a few of the Sanskrit. 

Oriental Proverbs are little known in Europe out of the circle of Orientiyhsta 
and even they have to a great extent overlooked them,—coins, architecture, 
antiquities, naturally having the preference. 

Among the Indian Proverbs recently published are: Percival’s Tamil 
Proverbs ; Carr’s Telugu Proverbs ; 1000 Malayalim, Long’s Bengali Proverba. 

~s- 

1. Words a foot anfi a half tong. 
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The Russians, as head of the Slavonic race are coining into the scene of 
»actipn of the future not only politically but also in 8 literary way. The Philo>Slav 
School of Moscow has begun working a mine of literature, both new and 
picturesque, with a manifest oriental colouring. In nothing is this more manifest 
than in their Folklore, of which Professor Ralston has given some excellent 
specimen translations in his Songs of the Russian People. It is to be regretted 
that we have no translations of their proverbs ; I published in Calcutta eight 
years ago a translation of about 560, which interested many Europeans ; this is, I 
believe, the only English one existing, though the mine is very rich-> richer than the 
Spanish ; 1 brought with me from Moscow 25,000 Russian Proverbs, published by 
the Russian Academy, and collected by Dr. Dahl. Prof, Snegiref published in 1834, 
in Moscow, a work in four volumes on Russian Proverbs, which is a model of what 
classification should be. Masson published in St. Petersburg, in 1868, a selection 
of Russian Proverbs, arranged according to subjects, with parallel ones from 
Germany, France, Spain, England and other Aryan nations. 

The Russian proverbs have strong Oriental ring ; I will give a few in 
illustration as relating to women— 

When you walk, pray once ; when you go to sea, twice ; when you go to 
be married, three times. 

The preparations of a woman are as long as the legs of a goose. 

A woman’s hair is long ; her tongue is longer. The tears of a woman and 
of a drunkard are cheap. 

A woman is a pot, everything put in will boil. 

The flattery of a woman has no teeth ; but it will eat your flesh with the 
bones. % 

What I have to propose particularly to this Society is that it should issue a 
circular to the leading Oriental and Ethnological Societies in Europe, Asia and 
America, asking their co-operation towards the collection, interpretation, and 
publication of proverbs ; especially in reference to India, acting there through the 
Asiatic Societies of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, as well as through the Directors 
of Public Instruction in the local governments, and the editors of native journals 
and newspapers. 

The Bengal Government has set a good example by publishing lately Lewin's 
Hill Proverbs of the Chittagong Hill Tracts ; they show that those wild people,^ 
undfr a barbarian outside, have a heart beating with sympathy, as shown in 
these proverbs— 

For sweetness, honey ; for love ; a wife. 

Do not love a woman because she is young, nor cast her off because she 
is old. * 

Having myself been engaged in the collection and classification of Bengal 
and other Indian proverbs for fifteen years (I published in Calcutta 6000 Bengali 
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Proverbt), I will give the result of my experience as to the mode of collecdnf 
Proverbs. I found the services of pandits, teacbers, and inspeotors of vii|pge, 
schools, of great value in collecting them. The editors of native newspapers also 
lent me aid by advertising tbeir willingness to receive and forward to me any that 
might be sent to them. As the best collections of proverbtare among the women, 
who interlard their discourses plentifully with them, I paid women to collect them 
in the zenanas. I got a plentiful and rich crop, though many of them, from their 
coarseness, could not be published : native women in their Billingsgate slang 
draw copiously from the well-furoished arsenal of native proverbs ; they can 
scold in them In a style not exceeded by that of the Les dames des Halles of 
Paris. 

It might be desirable to publish the proverbs classified according to subjects. 

I here give Soegiref's classification of Russian proverbs, which may serve, paribus^ 
as a basis of the classification of Oriental ones. 

I. FOREIGN : Historical influences in relation to proverbs, and illustrated 
by proverbs. 

II. Proverbs in. relation to PHILOLOGY, the meaning of words, archaismt^ 
wit, songs, and metaphors. 

III. Proverbs in relation to ANTHROPOLOGY, the laws, customs, belief, 
food, dwellings, dress, servants, recreations, home life, education, creed, super¬ 
stitions. sects, family-life, relations, marriage, woman's position, funeral customs, 
hospitalities, patriotism, trade, truth, justice. 

IV. Proverbs, POLITICAL, LEGAL, laws expressed in proverbs, the rnler's 
power, people's meetings, upper classes, priests, monks, fairs, ordeals ; the effect 
of foreign ruler or law, punishments, tortures, the lot. Proverbs, the echoes of 
history, religion, and localities ; history at various periods illustrated by political 
and juridical proverbs. 

V. Proverbs relating to PHYSICAL subjects, meteorological, astronomical, 
rural, referring to crops, seasons ; medical, remedies, diseases. 

VI. HISTORICAL, topographical, local, relating to various dynasties, 
celebrated places. 

VII. ETHNOGRAPHIC. 

VIII. SATIRICAL. 

^ One of the most difiicult problems in proverbs is the interpretation, owing to 
their local allusion and special references, as well as to their epigrammatic brevity, 
the vagueness of which allows a great variety of meanings, while the play upon 
words, and alliteration, cause many of theifr to lose their point in translatioB-; 
the wit, like a fine essence vanishes In the tcansfustoir.. I have found in Bengali 
the same proverbs susceptible of several interpretations, according to the individual ■ 
who gave it or the looaitty It was in. What one wants is not the guess worltof mens 
individual private judgemeut, but the traditional interpretation of the people. 
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The pandits will, when pushed, rather than avow their ignorance, give you a 
, fanjfy interpretation. The meaning must therefore be gathered from the people 
themselves. 

In Russia, for instance, I found considerable difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of that proverb— * 

Do not buy a priest's horse, or marry a widow’s daughter. 

—the latter clause is easy on Sam Waller’s Maxim. *'Beware of the widow” ; 
or, as an old English proverb has it, ”He who marries a widow with two daughters, 
marries three thieves.” 

I select a few specimen proverbs as illustrating native opinion and social 
life. 

The Hindus have no sympathy with the abolitionists of corporal punishment. 
The Telegus say— 

A washerman will only wash for one who thrashes him. 
like the Russian— 

Strike a Russian, and he will make you even a watch. 

The feelings towards a mother-in-law — 

When the daughter-in-law said she was hungry, her mother-in-law told her 
to swallow the pe>tle,^ 
the Bengalis say, Sisters-in-law are nettles. 

The want of punctuality in the East is expressed by the Telugu proverb— 
When he says to-morrow, be means six months. 

The Bengalis denote their aversion to straightforwardness by— 

You can only extract butter with crooked finger. 

Women in the East have far more power over men than is commonly 
thought. The Telugus describe a hen-pecked husband as— ^ 

One on whose head the wife grinds pepper. 

The quarrels of women by— 

When three women join together, the stars come out in broad daylight. 

Men that give you only^re words — 

Let us have a talk in my house, and dinner in yours. 

The view of the cunning of the Brahman : 

A Brahman’s hand and an elephants* trunk are never quiet. The equalization 
of property an evil— ^ 

, The joint husband was neglected and died. 

Where there are brothers, there are divisions. 

The dread of Government employees— 

Face a royal tiger, but not a Government official. 

2. This feeling against mother>in-law is very strongly expressed in Russian 
proverbs. 
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The Russian Proverbs are equally gtroog against the techinovnikt of subor¬ 
dinate official— 

The pockets of a teckinovnik is like the crop of a duck, you can never fill It. 
The techinovniks have tf good portion in the next world, they are at once 
made devils. 

Defend yourself against a thief by a stick ; 

Defend yourself against a teckinovnik by a rouble. 

The teckinovnik only takes up his pen. 

The peasant prays, and birds tremble. 

The responsibility of girls in a family— 

A house full of young girls, and a fire of little twigs. 

The feeling towards the Musalman is expressed— 

Vain as a Hindu begging in a Musalman town. 

When the Musalman is judge, the Hindu has no holdings. 

Social Equality is an impossibility— 

If all get into the palankin, who will be the bearers ? 

Are the five fingers equal ? 

The expenses of Marriage referred to— 

Try building a house, try making a marriage. 

The connexion between the Bengali Zamindar and Ryot is expressed by— 

The relation of the carving knife to the pumpkin. 

The love the Musalman has to his fowl, 

The same the Zamindar has to the Ryot. 


DESIDERATA ON INDIAN PROVERBS 

t 

1. The archaic words used in proverbs, throwing light on the formation and 
affinities of the language. 

2. Clues to the origin of the nation. The problem of the origin of the 
Aborigines of India, like that of the Red Indians of North America, might thus 
receive some aid towards its solution. The Aborigines were in India what the 
Kelts were in Europe—the first inhabitants ; they have been compared to the 
ripple-marked slabs of sandstone recording the tidal flow of the primeval ocean. 

3. The earliest dialects existing as shown in proverbs. The dialectical 
variations are far more numerous in India than in England ; thus in Gujarat the 
dialect is said to alter every thirty miles. 
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4^ Sanskrit proverbs incorporated in vernacular ones.* 

5. The Proverbs of the Aborigines of India. These may furnish a clue to 
how they came to India, and what were their movements. 

6. Jain proverbs. This steady, commercial people, an offshoot from 
Buddhism, deserve more attention than they have received. 

7. Hindi proverbs. Chand, who was contemporary with Dante, may furnish 
some and may throw light on the dreary, dark period between the first and the 
ninth centuries. 

8. Maharatta proverbs. 

9. Punjabi proverbs. 

10. Prakrit proverbs. The women in the Hindu dramas speak in Prakrit, 
the connecting link between Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars, as the Romance 
languages were to Europe.* 

11. TAe connection between the Dravidian and the Tartar proverbs of Central 
Asia, throwing light on the Aryan origin of peoples of India and Central Asia. 

12. Gypsy proverbs in Europe. These may give a clue to the Eastern origin 
of Gypsies, their curious customs, and their line of route in emigrating from the 
East. 

13. Any traces of an Oriental element in £'«/’o/)enn proverbs. We have the 
strongest proofs of this in the Slavonic and Russian proverbs. 

3. Bohtlingk, in bis excellent “Indische Spruiefae" has collected a large number of 
aphorisms, but these cannot be called proverbs. 

4. See Lewis on the Romance Languages. 



ON RUSSIAN PROVERBS 
As Illustrating Russian Manners and Customs 


That Proverbs are deserving the attention of a literary society is a truth now 
generally admitted ; they express the law written on the heart, they are the 
hieroglyphics of the masses, the coins of antiquity ; they picture out the 
juventus mundi or youth of the world, they preserve the memory of events and 
usages which would otherwise have perished for ever ; the hoar of ages is on 
them. Isaac DTsraeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, has well said, "Proverbs 
existed before books, they give a deep insight Into domestic life, and, although 
they are no longer the ornaments of conversation, they have not ceased to be the 
treasure of Thought",—and this in spite of Lord Chesterfield's denunciation of 
them as vulgar. 

A residence of 30 years in India impressed me deeply with the utility of 
Proverbs as instrument for conveying instruction to youth and adults, and a two 
years* residence in Russia made me acquainted with the rich treasures of this kind 
deposited in that country, from which I have brought 25,000, which I am utilising, 
along with Oriental Proverbs, in the preparation of a book to illustrate Scripture 
by Oriental emblems and proverbs, a subject so interesting to the young and the 
masses. 


RUSSIAN PROVERBS LITTLE KNOWN ‘ 

Russian proverbs, though perhaps the richest in Europe in originality and 
wit, exceeding in this respect the Spanish, are little known. Bohn ignores 
them, so does Trench ; and Kelly, in bis Proverbs of all Nations, does not quote 
even one. What would Erasmus not have given had he had access to such a 
storehouse ! 

The reason mainly is that Russian proverbs, like the Russian people them¬ 
selves, are strangers to Europe. Two of Europe's greatest events, the Crusades 
and the Reformation, had no effect on Russia. Russian Proverbs are buried in a 
a language one of the most difficult on the face of the earth ; the diflSculty of 
translating proverbs generally, arising from their love of rhythm and alliteration, 
is peculiarly great in the Russian, for the Russians, as semi-orientals, are a very 
poetic people, and express their proverbs in a metrical form. 


IS. 8/a 
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I ^believe I have the honour of being the first to publish a translation of 
select Russian proverbs in Calcutta, in 18^8. Mr. Ralston, in the Quarterly 
Review for October, 1875, has given an adnoirable article on the subject. 

As the Russians are becoming our neighbours in Asia, it is of great 
importance to be acquainted with their Proverbs as an index to tfieir national 
mind. 


RUSSIAN WORKS ON PROVERBS 

No people have more diligently investigated their folk-lore and proverbs 
than the Russians. Peter the Great valued them, and the great Empress Catherine 
herself compiled a selection of Russian proverbs remarking that ‘they point sense 
and strengthen speech.’ Foremost among Proverbioligisis are Dr. Dahl, of 
Moscow, who published in 1862 a classified collection of more than 25,000 Russian 
proverbs, and proverbial sayings \ and Snegiref, who has, in 1831*4, in four 
volumes the Russians in their Proverbs^ written a most interesting analysis and 
disquisition on the origin, antiquity, and signification of those coins of the people, 
in relation to anthropology, history, with parallel ones from European proverbs. 

Dahl, in his great Russian dictionary, has set an example worthy of 
imitation in other languages, viz., illustrating the words by quotations from 
proverbs, not like Dr. Johnson from books. He has well said, to know Russian 
proverbs is to know the Russian language, and a nation’s proverbs form its 
popular code of laws. 


ORIGIN OF RUSSIAN PROVERBS 

The connection of Russia with Constantinople and its Greek form of 
of Chri.stianiiy, has introduced many Greek proverbs into Russia, as it has many 
letters of the Greek alphabet into the Russian Alphabet. 

The majority of Russian proverbs originated during the rule of the Tatars 
in Russia, when the sacred fire of knowledge was transmitted from father to soi} 
in tfic form of proverbs and short sentences in the cold of winter, called mother 
dear, the people assembled round the stove and kept up the memories of 
proverbs. 

The influence of the Normans and Germans in Russia introduced many 
proverbs, but though many English as well as Dutch words weiip introduced into 
Russia, yet English proverbs were not transmitted with them. 

Many Russian proverbs are similar to those of other European nations. 
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and illttstrate “the many diversities of form which the same though^ assumes 
as expressed in different times and by many distinct races of men.*' Here are a 
few examples. ' 

The voice of the people, the voice of God. 

One hand will wash the other. 

You catch fish in troubled waters. 

Still in the main Russian proverbs, like the Russian people, indicate an 
Asiatic origin ; the Slavs kept to the East of Europe and formed a link between 
East and West. 

Latin, which worked itself into the dialects of western Europe has left few 
traces in the Russian either in words or proverbs. 


RUSSIA SEEN THROUGH POLISH SPECTACLES 

Russia has in former days been too much described by pens dipped in 
Polish ink ; happily there is great revolution in English opinion of late years in 
favour of the Russian people ; while Russian literature, as a fresh contribution to 
somewhat blase literature of Europe, is being bailed as an acquisition. 

Whereas the Poles and Germans paint the Russians as barbarians, their 
proverbs show them to be a race attached to home and the family—forgiving and 
forgetting, letting byegones be byegooes->"Knock out his eye who remembers 
byegones. Bury it as a stone in water, only bubbles at the top." 

They were hospitable to'.strangers—reverencing religion—kind ; 

A kind word is better than a pie. 

On the other hand the Poles, though a kindred Slav race, are viewed with 
no kindly eye by the Russians ; as the former were their conquerors, and endea- 
voured to impose on them the Latin language and Romish rites— 

When God made the world he sent the Poles some reason and the feet of 
a gnat, but even this little was taken away by the women. 

A Pole tells lies even in his old age. 

The Polish women are very beautiful, and strongly anti-Russian, hence 
the saying— 

We are not in Poland, where the women are stronger than the men. 


RUSSIAN PROVERBS ON THE PEOPLE 

While Russian history, as presented to Europe, is chiefly occupied with the 
Czars, nobles, and wars foreign and domestic, the Russian people have been to 
a great degree ignored ; less Was known of them in Europe than of the Hindus’^ 
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tbeir coui^try was far, there was a difficult language to master, and a hostile climate 
^ to encounter ; but matters are altering. Petersburg is now only three days from 
London, and the multiplication of books on Russia shows an increasing interest in 
the country ; while the Turkish question is leading to full liberty for the trampled- 
down Slavs of the Danubian Provinces. To know something, however, about the 
Russian people, you must not go merely to the pages of the historians, you must seek 
them in their homes and in their proverbs which express the salt, sense and wit of 
the multitude. In the long winter evenings of Russia, proverbs and pictures are never- 
failing sources of amusement to the men wrapped in sheepskins, congregated round 
the stove or stretched on a bench. The rural population do not view things through 
French. English, or German spectacles, but regard them from their own Slav 
standpoint. The foreign and French innovations of Peter the Great and 
Catherine are seen only in the saloons of the upper classes, who, having been 
civilised superficially, have too often become demoralised, but these innovations 
have not stirred the depths beneath, though they have produced in the upper ten 
thousand a servile imitation of strangers with a disregard of the historical, 
political, and religious antecedents of the nation. 

Russian literature is very rich on subjects relating to folk-lore and peasant 
life, which Tourgeneuf, the Waiter Scott of Russia, has dramatised. Krilof, 
effected by his fables greater social reforms in Russia than Dickens has accom¬ 
plished in England ; there is an excellent translation of Krilof by Mr. Ralston ; 
but we require translations also of the fables of Dimitrief and Khimnitzer. 

The peasant of Russia, like the peasant of India, is little ruffled by the 
waves of politics which play over his head. A strong reverence for Cod and trust 
in His Providence, a love to relations and country, to “Holy Russia”, as it is called; 
above all, to the Czar as the embodiment of authority, are marked features^; the 
peasants are redolent of patriarchal times. 

A good-humoured, witty sarcasm marks them. 

How expressive are the following ! 

Pray to God, but keep rowing to the shore. 

Dreams are dreadful, but God is merciful. 

Having to make a selection out of 25,000 Russian proverbs in my collection, 

I shall dwell on groups, or those chiefly which are characteristics or peculiar to 
the Russian people, simply referring to a few on morals. 


RUSSIAN PROVERBS ON MORALS 

There are some 500 proverbs' relating to drinking and drunkenness. 
Drinking is the bane of the Russian peasants ; they often drink for the 
pleasure of mere intoxication, and not for sociality. 
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Drink at table* not behind a pillar. , 

The soldiers who are recruited from the ranks of the peasantry carry those, 
drinking habits with them— * 

*The soldier finds a place neither in Paradise nor hell; for Paradise he is too 
outrageous, and in hell he would worry the devils with drinking.** 

Of great talkers and little doers— 

“Dog, why do you bark ?—to frighten the wolf away? but, dog, your tail 
is between your legs. Oh ! I'm afraid of the woIf.**i 
On the danger of bad company— 

“The wolf asked the goat to dinner, the goat respectfully declined**, i.e., he 
was invited to be eaten. 

On caution in bad company— 

“If acquainted with a bear, keep hold of the axe.*’ 

On building castles in the air— 

**His thoughts are over the mountains, but death is behind his shoulder.'* 

On trust in God— 

“With God go over the sea.> Without God go not over the threshold.** 

On women andi marriage the Russians have more than 500 proverbs some 
of which are very racy— 

“The hop searches for a pole to rest on, and a young girl for a young 

man.” 

On caution in marriage— 

“Choose a wife by the ear rather than the eye", i.e., have regard rather to 
her character than her looks— 

When you walk, pray once. 

When you go to sea, pray twice. 

When you go to be married, pray three times. 

“A wife is not a slipper, or a glove, or a saddle, which you can remove 
when you like.’’ 

“A wife is not a guitar, which, when you have played on, you can hang 
against the wall. 

Habits are not easily altered— 

“Feed the wolf as often as you like, still he will look to the forest.’* 

Hospitality was a boon, as the guest served as a walking newspaper. 

“A guest has not to thank the host but the host the guest.*' 

1. The Bengalis have a corresponding one—In talk a tiger, in act a lizard. 

2. The Russians are an inland people, hence that dread of the unknown deep. 
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, THE PECULIARITIES OF RUSSIAN PROVERBS 

' « 

Lord Bacon has truly said, *‘The genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are 
discovered in its proverbs.” The Russian proverbs not only show this, but they 
also illustrate many points in local natural history, peculiar usages, shperstitiors. 
There are more proverbs in Russian on God, the devil, and the Church than in 
any other language. 

One is struck in travelling in Russia at the reckless regard for the future, 
in the way the forests are being cut down, but the the peasant answers you in the 
proverb— 

“It will last our time—if after us no grass grows, what matters it to us ?” 
The usurers in Russia, as in India, are sources of great evil— 

“In the other world usurers have to count red*hot coins with bare hands.” 
Priests and monks in Russia, as in Europe in the middle ages, come in for 
the lash— 

“You are born, baptised, married, buried, but for all you must feed the 
priest.” 

“Hell is occupied by priests, clerks, and unjust judges.” 

"Buy not a gypsey's horse.” 

"Marry not a priest’s daughter.” 

"The monk has the beard of an apostle ; but the moustache of a devil,” 
Judges were notoriously corrupt, quite in the style of Jeffries. 

"Fear not the law, but the judge.” 

"A judge is like a carpenter, what he wants he carves.” 

"Go before God with Justice, 

"Before the judge with money.” 

The iehinomik, or Russian official, is known for his oppression and bribery— 
"To defend yourself against a thief, take stick. 

To defend yourself against a Tehinovnik, a rouble.” 

"The Tehinovniks have a good portion in the other world. 

They are directly promoted to be devils.” 

"The Teebinovnik only takes up his pen, 

The peasants pray and birds tremble.” 


PROVERBS ILLUSTRATING OPINION 

The Russian proverbs are specially sarcastic on women. 

In these days of the advocacy of women's rights and suCfrage, the subject 
does not find much favour in Russia, except among a few women in the upper 
strata. The Russian proverbs recognise the distinct sphere of man and woman. 
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“If you be a cock» crow, ^ 

If a bea, lay eggs.’* 

“Do not trust the wind in the fields, * 

Nor a woman with too much liberty.” 

And yet they recognise the power of woman’s influence. There is a popular 
but mistaken idea in England, that the women of India are slaves ; I have, however, 
myself often witnessed in India, that much of the Christian influence over the men 
is nullified by the power the female has in the domestic hearth when she stoops to 
conquer. The Russians say, on this head, 

“The wife, without beating the husband, rules him by her 
temper.” 

“The husband is the head of the house. The wife is its soul.” 
“Having a good wife and rich cabbage soup ; other things seek 
not.” 

Celibacy is not much esteemed by the people. 

“A man without a wife is like a man in winter without a fur 
bonnet.” 

“A bachelor is a goose without water.” 

“The cuckoo complains because she has no nest. 

It is a nuisance to go«alone even to be drowned.” 

A man under female control, or what the Germans call under the slipper, 
is thus described— 

“A crab is not a fish among fishes, 

A bat is not a bird among birds, 

So a hen-pecked husband is not a man among men.” 


.SLAV RACE, ITS FUTURE—SEMI-ORIBNTAL 

The recent revolutions in Turkey and Central Asia are lifting the curtain on 
a great drama, in which the Slav race, 80,000,000 in number, will have to take 
leading part. While the Latin race, as represented by France, Spain, and Portugal 
is on the decline, a new and brilliant future is opening out to the Slavs, provided it 
is not marred by the old bane, too great extent of territory and the spirit of 
'anarchy. The Slavs of Turkey and of Austria have, however, a common interest 
arising from race, religion, and language, and leading them to sympathise with 
Russia, their federal head. They have successfully struggled against the deadening 
influences of German centralisationf and have vindicated for themselves their 
character as a semi-oriental race, and as a bridge over the gulf between the east 
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and we^; while having that unity amid variety, and agreement with other 
, Europeans, which indicates their having come from a common Aryan stock, yet 
their proverbs have a distinct oriental ring. 

Russian proverbs, as coins, may hereafter throw light on the origin and 
migration of the Aryan race from their plateau in Central Asia. P'roverbs, like 
myths, fables, language, stone remains, are clues to guide us in the labyrinths of 
early days. 

The terms thelobetz, or presenting a petition, signifies striking the ground 
with the forehead, the position in which petitions were presented, and, like the 
prostration in prayer, indicates that spirit of reverence which may be seen in the 
meanest cab driver in St. Petersburg, who, in passing a church even on the coldest 
day, is sure to take off his hat out of respect, hence the proverb— 

*The wife should reverence the husband as the cross on the steeple, 
but the husband must respect the wife as a chimney in bath,” 
i. e., in the Russian vapour bath, owing to the damp, there is no danger of the 
chimney catching fire. 

Yet the Russians seem agreed to split the dilSerence as to the relative 
position of man and wife, for wbiie^ 

“The husband is father of his wife.” 

On the other hand— 

“The wife is the crown of her husband. 

The husband is the bead of the family. 

The wife is the soul.” 

Another proverb, however, adds something not so fatherly. 

“Beat your wife before dinner, and again before supper.” 

The love of symbols is to be seen everywhere in the proverbs as well as on 
the brilliant shop fronts of Moscow. 

In Russian proverbs may be found traces of pagan worship which the old 
Slavs paid to trees, forests, wood spirits, etc. 


RUSSIAN PROVERBS—SEMI^IENTAL 

, The love of word painting, quaint illustrations, humorous allegories, and 
emblems, is conspicuous in Russia, mixed with a quiet vein of sarcasm like that in 
the picture in which the Russians describe John Bull in his top boots, a big mao 
living in a very small island, where he has no room to turn ; or in the one with the 
Emperor Nicholas* portrait on a lamp shade, an obstacle to enlightenment. 

Maidens were secluded until the days of Peter the Great. Modesty was the 
maiden's necklace, not to be shown to vulgar eyes ; the women were veiled, and 
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it was only Peter’s despotism which forced the nobles of Moscow to bripg their 
wives and daughters into public— 

’'Birds in cages and maidens in the upper chambers. * 

A visible girl is of copper, an invisible of silver.” 

Shir Ali, the Ruler of Afghanistan, when he visited Lord Mayo in the Punjab 
and saw the array of English ladies assembled there, so far from being struck with 
it, said the English are like my countrymen, they keep their prettiest women at 
home. 

The widows come in for their share of odium, the old Slavs of Russia used 
to burn them with their deceased husbands,— beware of the widow is still their 
maxim. 

“He has not seen misfortune who has not married a young widow.” 
“It IS mawkish to remain a maid. 

It is laborious to be a wife, 

To be a widow is to be ducked in water.” 

And yet they say— 

“He who throws even a splinter to cover a widow’s house will be 
protected by God.” 

Fatalism was held very strongly ; the Hindus say our destiny is marked in 
lines on our forehead. 

Any one who has been in Russia knows what si tchas means ; you order a 
thing, the servant says it is ready, but that means two hours hence. 

“The Russian is clever, but always too late.” 

The proverbs generally take a metrical from, as Mr. Ralston states, “To 
this day, ‘to speak in verse’, is an expression used to signify a speaker’s wisdom, 
the language of their tales is a modulated and cadenced prose.” 


RUSSIANS AND FOREIGNERS 

The Russian people are very hospitable to strangers, but they are jealous of 
them, and nothing but the iron will of a Peter the Great could have introduced 
the foreign element into Russia. While the Greeks styled foreigners barbarians, 
and the Hindus called them mleccha or unclean, the Russians, applying to them¬ 
selves the title of Slavs or the speakers, gave to foreigners the name nyemetz or*the 
dumb people ; an epithet particularly applicable to the Germans, whom the 
Russians detest from race, temperament, and religious antagonism, as well as from 
their being used as the instruments of landlord and government oppression, the 
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toots of despotism and worshippers of (be almighty dollar. Germans monopolise 
, some of the best ofSces in the state, and are the chief apothecaries, bakers, etc., 
of the country, hence they are called **sausage makers**: the fraternity of German 
tailors, also, is very numerous. 

*Tbe German may be a good fellow, but it is better to hang him.*' 
The anarchy innate in the Slav race led the Russians at an early period to 
choose a foreign ruler, Rurik the Norman ; but for a long period since the German 
element has been prominent in the State. 

The Wends were a Slav race, occupying Brandenberg. Silesia, Pomerania, 
as far as the banks of the Elbe, but the Germans so oppressed them, destroying 
their independence and language, that the term Slav and slave became synonymous, 
hence the Slav and Saxon were as hostile as the Saxon and Celt. 

The Gypseys, some 400,000 in Russia, found, like the Jews all over Russia, 
and of equally filthy, wandering, and cheating habits, lihey are, however, the best 
singers in the Moscow saloons}, come in. also, for censure. 

“A gypsey once in his life (ells the truth, but then be repents of 
so doing.*' 

**A gypsey cannot live a single day without cheating.” 

"Where a Jew could not go the gypsey crept.*’ 

The French are thus referred to—■ 

"Napoleon was not scorched, but be left Moscow** 

“A frightened Frenchman runs away from even a she-goat.” 

**A Frenchman’s legs are thin, his soul little, he is fickle as the 
wind.” 

The Jew, so cheating and dirty in Russia, is not favourite. ^ 

"A tamed wolf, a baptized Jew, and a reconciled enemy are equal 
in value.” 

“When you baptize a Jew, keep him under water”; i.e., drown him 
or he will turn renegade. 

Of the modern Greeks they say— 

"A Greek tells the truth once a year.” 

"One Jew is equal to in cheating two Greeks, 

One Greek to two Armenians.” 

"A Russian can be cheated only by a gypsey, a gypsey by a Jew, a, 
, Jew by a Greek, and a Greek by the devil.” 

On the Tartars, the oppressors of Russia, after the fashion of Goths and 
Vandals, for three centuries, it is said— 

**A Tartar has no soul, only a little vapour.” 

"A Tartar is born a pig, therefore be does not e^t pork.” 

"The Pope of Rome and the Khan of the Crimea are the two 
additional misfortunes of Russia.” 
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The Tartars, though they destroyed so many monuments of ancieni; civilisa¬ 
tion as well as Russian records, yet altered very little its language or its proverbs— , 
The Armenians, the great bankers and traders, come In for their share : 

"Out of two cauldrons in which the Jews were boiled, the devil has 
shaped one Armenian.*' 

Landlordism, in the English or feudal sense, was utterly unknown to the 
Slavs or Orientals ; wherever there was a landlord, he simply held a beneficiary 
interest. The Russians, like the Hindus, held the land in common with chiefs who 
were elected. Here are some of their Proverbs on landlords— 

"The landlord’s court has a wide entrance, but a narrow exit’* i.e.,it 
is easy to get in his debt, difficult to get out of it. 

"The kindness of the landlord is as fleeting as dew." 

"Even in hell the peasant will have to serve the landlord, for, while 
the latter is boiling in a cauldron, the former will have to put wood 
under it." 

"Praise not the crop until it is stacked. 

Praise not the landlord until he is in the coffin." 

"By birth a landlord, by deeds a Jew." 

"God made the peasant, but the devil begot the landlord.” 

"Should a peasant become a landlord, he will flay the peasants." 
The Bengalis have, respecting their zemindars or landlords, a proverb— 

"The love which the Mussulman has to his fowl," (i.e,, he fattens it 
in order to devour it) "the landlord has to the peasant." 

The Dissenters or Raskolniks of Russia are very numerous, some 15,000,000, 
and many are very bitter against the National Church. 

"He who fears God does not go to church." 

Some are like the English Quakers, and say— 

"The Church is not in beams but in ribs.” 

"Songs and dances are Satan’s daughters." 

The beard is held in high veneration by them— 

“Without a beard no admission to paradise." 

"To shave is to destroy the image of God." 

Tea, coffee, tobacco, and potatoes are denounced by Dissenters as "the ruin 
of soul and body." 

"Who smokes drives away the Holy Spirit." 

"Thunder slays the Coffee drinker." 

"Tea, the Chinese arrow, has pierced the Russian heart.” 

"The smoker is brother to a dog.” 

By some sects in Russia tobacco is denounced as a sin on the principle 
of the text, "Not that which goeth Into the mouth defileth a man, but that which 
cometh out of the mouth." 
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But, io spite of this, lea is so popular in Russia that the common term for 
,drink-money is a chai, tea-money. 

With **Too many cooks spoil the broth" compare 

"With seven nurses the child loses his eyes." 

What the hearth or fireside is to the English, the stove or petch is to the 
Russian ; as, on it, it is the privilege of the old women to sleep, it is called second 
mother, on which is to be found the warmth of summer-tide. 

"Hold by an old friend but a new house." 

Caste feeling is less strong in Russia than in Germany or England : 

"The poor may wear a coat of sheepskin, but he has a human 
heart." 

Until overshadowed by the autocracy of the Tsars, Russia was a freer country 
than France, as is shown in the history of Novogorod feudalism never took root 
and when Peter the Great introduced the English law of primogeniture it was never 
popular. 

Though the Russian people are so democratic in feeling, yet this is combined 
with the principle of fraternity, equality, great loyalty, and revenence to the Tsar,* 
respecting whom there are more than 100 proverbs. 

"Our souls are God’s, our body the Tsar’s." 

"The Tsar is not fire, but approaching him you will be signed." 

"The cars do not grow higher than the forehead," i. e., you cannot 
rival the Tsar."* 

"Without the Tsar the earth is a wjdow." 

The 'joint family system, an offshoot of patriarchal times, in which all the 
relations of a family lived under one roof and shared the inheritance, v^s an 
institution common to India and Russia ;yet this joint family system often led to 
much dissension, as they themselves admit "two bears cannot live in one den." 
“Sisters-in-law are nettles.” 

“She grumbles like a mother-in-law" 

Of a wife in the house of her husband’s relations it is stated— 

"The father-in-law grumbles at her. 

The mother-in-law abuses her. 

The brother-in-law mocks her, 

The sister-in-law does her mischief. 

The husband is jealous." 


3. See Quarterly Review, October, 1862. 

4. The Tsar represented in the dark days of Russia the centre of unity, as against 
lawlessness, brought in the Tartar rule of three centuries. 

5. An expression used by the nobles to show they had no ideas or rivalry. 
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“In wood I met a bear, in my house the step-mother." 

She combs him as the stepmother combs her step-son," i.e., tears 
his hair out. * 

The Mir, or village commune, which along with the autocracy was a great 
conservative power in Russia, has survived the desolations of the Tartars ; it has 
lived through the grinding days of serfdom, and the feudal system fostered by the 
Tsars, and has come down with the hoar of 3000 years on ; indeed, from the period 
when the ancestors of the English and Russians lived together on the plains of 
Central Asia, it has been the base of their social development. 

“The Commune is the surging wave.” 

“The neck and shoulders of the Commune are broad and it will 
carry all." 

“A thread of the Commune becomes shirt for the naked." 

“The Commune sighs and the rock is rent asumder." 

The limits 1 have assigned to this paper have been reached ; I hope at a 
future time to take up the subject of the affinities between Russian and Indian 
Proverbs. 




II, SOCIO-ECONOMIC STUDIES 


IS. lO 




ECNOVIY M«S TRMJE 

The Social Condition of the Muhammadans of Bengal^ 
and the Remedies. 


Three great waves have swept over this country, which have left a deep 
impression on the people’s manners and social condition : first, the Brahminical, 
which identified itself with caste and the degradation of the lower orders ; then the 
Buddhist, which proclaimed the great doctrine of social equality, and the rights 
of the masses to knowledge ; the next, the Muhammadan, which has left its mark 
in the feudal system of the land tenure, the languages of the country, and the 
immuring of women. The last, the Anglo-Saxon, is, we trust, destined to proclaim 
the great principle of the social elevation of the people, and no monopoly of 
knowledge to a favoured few. 

Our subject treats of the reflex action of the third wave in the social 
condition of the Muhammadans of Bengal: but the limit assigned to this paper, 
and the extensive bearings of the question, restrict us mainly to the issues ; for as 
to the facts, it is evident that all over Bengal the Musalmans are gradually 
deteriorating. 

The finger of decay appears on all relating to Muhammadanism in India 
whether we look at their crumbling palaces or debased social condition ; their 
nobility are vanishing like the old French noblesse while the descendants of the 
once mighty rulers of the land eke out a miserable pittance, living in the light 
of other days. 

This is not a subject for the mere sentimentalist or the investigations of 
the antiquary ; it involves considerations connected with the peace and social 
progress of the country, as decay leads to desperation, and those that have nothing 
to lose are ripe for any revolutionary scheme. When the sons of kings become 
beggers—as I have seen at Janpur—we can understand what the state of feeling is, 
keeping alive the fire of envy and hatred. Let us not despise the Musalmans 
because they are low and poor ; for the history of India shows us a Shakya Muni 
/leading the Lower orders in a successful crusade against the Brahmins, and a 
Govindh forming the Sikhs, chiefly of the lower castes ; one of the leaders o^the 
Khalsa troops whs a barbar, another was a bearer. 

Among the difficult problems of the day in relation to India, there is none 
pressing with more weight on reflecting minds than this very question of the social 
condition of Musalmans in India, and especially of Bengal. It is a painful truth 
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that they, are sinking in the social scale, and that the new rule adopted of requiring 
a knowledge of English from all candidates for offices of any importance, is 
plunging them still lower. Hence, in few Government offices in Bengal are there 
any respectable Muhammadan officials, but plenty of duftries and peons. 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen— 

Fallen from its high estate. 

What are the causes of this slate is evident : the Musalmons have lost the 
employments they held as conquerors, and are being superseded by Hindus with the 
new conquerors of the empire ; they maintain a style of luxury and living quite 
incompatible with their means; profligacy and depravity exercise a baneful effect. 
Adalut Khan, Munshi of Fort William College, refers in his Lecture on Sadi to 
this : “The love of luxury has ruined us, and made us unfit to assume the name of 
a nation,—this has numbed the quickness of our reasoning faculty,—this has 
degraded us to such a pitch that in education, skill, and brayery we are for inferior 
to the other rising nations of the globe ; and this—this only—has made our kings 
mere puppets in the hands of their designing ministers, and lastly hurled them down 
from their seats of royalty.” 

Of the Muhammadans in relation to the English, it may be said that though 
among them they are not of them,—Musalman stands alone ; though he professes 
a religion in its main features based on Christianity ; though in his love for history 
and actualities, he has more affinity with the European than the Hindu ; though his 
history is connected with European history, in the annals of Spain, the Crusades, 
of Austria and Turkey. And yet of the social condition of the Muhammadan 
little is known or even cared for : how can it be ? Though the Muhammadans are 
probably 30,000.000 in India, yet how little is attention in England drawn^to their 
feelings or opinions. At the period of the Indian mutiny there was a painful 
consciousness of the existence of Muhammadans in India ; but since that event the 
knowledge seems to have evaporated, and we seem to be ignoring, with respect to 
the Musalmans, that sound maxim of Tod in his RaJasthan^*‘tbAt no European 
can be an acceptable or useful functionary amongst the Hindus who is not familiar 
with their language, manners, and institution and disposed to mix with them upon 
equal and social terms.” 

Yet though the Moslems have fallen from their palmy state,—no longer 
the rulers of the land, and the leaders of Indi8,~-yet are they not unworthy of our 
symjpathy ; we must regard them as a mighty ruin, as the debris left by a vast and 
overwhelming torrent. We cannot forget the noble reign of the mighty Akbar, a 
monarch ahead of almost all the European monarchs of his day. 

Though ignorant of them, we must not ignore them---they are too numerous 
for that, as Sir Aicbard Temple stated at a late meeting of ouc Society : **ln roost 
parts of India, the Muhammadan races still possessed vitality ; the lower orders 
were still military, while the upper distinguished themselves in politics or 
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literature Wherever administrative capacity and energy were required there would 
Muhammadans be found, now as ever. At Hyderabad, where he (the speaker) 
had spent the last few months, there Muhammadan administrators and statesmen, 
one of whom. Sir Salar Jung, had a repute which might justly be a source of pride 
to bis Muhammadan compatriot and co-religionists." And our President made 
remarks in a similar strain: “It ought never to be forgotten that the 
Muhammadan population was lately predominant in this country, and the re¬ 
collection of their former power in connection with their present want of social 
importance was liable to engender feelings not of the most desirable nature. The 
subject was therefore of the highest political importance. We had not long ago 
experienced that the disaffection of the Muhammadans may be a serious evil, and 
he thought, therefore, that no opportunities should be lost of conciliating them by 
a spirit of fairness and justice." 

One great difficulty in dealing with this subject is that, to treat it properly, 
it has to grapple with political questions, which are excluded from our debates ; 
besides, the social elevation and education of the Musalman is not a simple 
question for schoolmasters or political economists : it has much to do with the 
stability of civilization in India, with the contentedness of a people, grounded on 
giving them a due share in the administration of their own country.^ We 
know that the reversal of this policy by the Muhammadans in the days of 
Aurungzeb so incensed the Hindus as to lead to that formidable Mahratta power 
which, in its struggle of despair, helped to overthrow the Mogul colossus. Let us 
not tread in their steps. 

While politics then are excluded from our Society, yet there is one subject 
which even the parent Society does not exclude—peace and international relations. 
A socially degraded people cannot be a centented one ; they may appear so, but it 
is only the temporary repose of the volcano—the lull indicative of the approaching 
hurricane. 

A knowledge that could make the Muhammadans acquainted with the 
power, intelligence, and resources of the English Government would tend 
powerfully to tranquillise them. We saw the other side in the mutiny, when, 
ignorant of all European knowledge, the mutineers thought England was a little 
island in the ocean, not far from Saugur, and that exhausted of men she was 
sending women in petticoats (i.e. kilts) to conceal her weakness. 


The following resolution was sent, August I9th, 1867, to the local Govern¬ 
ments of India “The Governor-General in Council is fully alive to the 
urgent political necessity for opening up to natives of abillty^and character k 
more important, dignified, and lucrative sphere of employment in the adminis¬ 
tration of British India." 
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Of«course, to some it appears a solution of the present policy to say, **Keep 
, down the Muhammadans by the sword'*, or a« Alfred St. Clare says in "Uncle 
Tom” of the American slaves, "Of course they must be kept down steadily, 
consistently.” We can only say that even if right, it would be a sheer impossi¬ 
bility. You cannot repress 30,000,000—a population ten tinaes as numerous as 
that of Scotland. You cannot oppose the great law : force without enlighten¬ 
ment is the mother of rebellion. You cannot treat this immense number, equal 
to the population of France, as Helots or Pariahs. One of the greatest writers of 
the day has said "there is no sure foundation set on blood.” 

The Musalmans of Bengal may be weak and without energy, but they are 
connected by descent, religion, and trade and above all, by a common misfortune 
of being equally under the Kafir yoke, with the hardy races of other parts of 
India. The Afghans for a long period held possession of Bengal. Any one that 
will look into the mysteries of the Bara Bazar will find there.a powerful link—an 
impulse of common thought which vibrates throughout India : the Bara Bazar 
chain on one side extends to Hyderabad, on the other to Bokhara. In the mutiny 
they had frequently information of matters of importance even before the 
Government. Of late we know the correspondence that has been carried on 
between Dacca and our north-west frontier by the Ferazis and Wahabis. 

We cannot now carry out the old policy of divide et impera. The rail and 
other causes are leading natives to see the value of combination, that union is 
is strength, and that on certain question Hindus and Musalmans can combine. 
Even the Hindus feel that the Muhammadans settled in the country they con¬ 
quered, spent their money there, intermarried with the natives, and admitted them 
to their privileges. ^ 

The Ferazis and Wahabis have, like tbe Irish, sought to extend their in¬ 
fluence abroad through want of home sympathy. As the Irish looked for inter¬ 
vention in their case from France, Austria and Spain, so the Wahabis fan (he flame 
in Central Asia and our Afghan frontier. The history of the Ferazis and Wahabis 
clearly shows that Muhammadanism is not dead, but sleeping. 

The Wahabis sprung from that remarkable association founded in the 
deserts of Arabia a century ago by Abdul Wahib,—a species of Moslem-Puritanism 
which has since spread along the Persian Gulf to India, and even to Bengal.* 
In Bengal, like other sects, they are chiefly composed of the middle classes—>of. 
the sons of tailors, butchers, bide merchants, petty traders, shop-keepers, and ryots. 
There are few of the upper classes belonging to them, excepting the Begum of 
Bhopal and tbe Nawab of Took. 

2. For an interesting account of them, see Burkhardt's Travels and that most 
valuable work, Palgrave’s Arabia. The expenses of Mr. Palgrave's journey 
were defrayed by tbe Emperor Napoleon. 
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Two years ago, I spent a week at the Nawab of Mursbedabad’s palace. I 
long before had been deeply interested in the sad state the social degradation of 
Muhammadans of Bengal, and the remedies for ameliorating it. 1 made many 
enquiries there on the subject and, at my request, the Dewan of the Nazim 
summoned a meeting of the gentry of Murshedabad to talk over the question with 
me. We had a most interesting meeting, which lasted three hours, and in which 
the gentlemen made their remarks fully and freely, as I wished them to do. The 
conclusions 1 came to were, that there was an immense amount of bitterness and 
discontent existing owing to the want of a career for Muhammadans. Their fall 
from political power and the English Goverr ment making a book-career a test 
for office had left numbers, poor and proud, with any resources, swelling that 
torrent of discontent which rolls between Hyderabad, Lucknow, and Bokhara. 

They admitted the idleness and false luxury of many, but they complained 
seriously that the Gevernment did not give them credit for the time they were 
obliged to devote to Persian studies : the Bengalees had only two languages to 
study,—they had three. 

What are the remedies for this unhappy state of things ? 

I. The foremost step, we believe, must be a sincere attempt to remove that 
veil which hides the Bengal Moslem world from us. We have pursued in this 
case what may be called an ostrich policy, in following the well-known practice 
of that bird, which, when closely pursued, buries its head in the sand, fancying 
that by hiding the danger it escapes from it. So in India men have shrunk from the 
question—What will you do with the Musalmans ? They are 30,000,000 in India ; 
they are sinking to the level of a Pariah race,—possessing great physical energy, 
with minds intensely embittered by their position and hoping that revolutions may 
bring them some relief. 

II. The collecting and communicating information through the agency of 
this Society, on all points relating to the social condition of the Muhammadans, the 
following among others :— 

1. The numbers and position of those Musalmans of Pathan or Mogul 
descent resident in Bengal. 

2. The points of difference between Muhammadans and Hindus in social 
life and morals. 

3. The number, education, emoluments, and influence of Mullahs and Kazts. 

4. The mutual influence of Musalmans and Hindus on each other. ^ 

5. The intercourse kept up between Musalmans in Bengal and in other 
parts of India. 

6. The numbers and social position of Arab seamen, Afgan traders, and 
Moguls in Calcutta. 

7. The past and present social condition of the Musalmans in Dacca, 
Murshedabad, Hooghly, Calcutta, Pandua, Furridpur. 
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T/ie Sefr Mutakherin, published last century* throws much light on the 

social condition of Murshedabad, and the state of the Muhammadans : it is a 
« 

second Clarendon. 

Herklots has written well on the manners and customs of th^ Musalmans, 
but, chiefly those of South India. 

The Memorir of LutfellOt by Eastwick, is also valuable : his first ideas of 
Englishmen were that they were a race who had no skin, but a thick membrane 
covering their bodies, which made them appear white, and whose creed was that the 
Almighty had a wife and a son. The secrets of Harm life have been unfolded by 
Mrs. Mir Haseyrt^ an English lady married to a Muhammadan. Sir H. Elliot’s 
Works are very valuable as to the past. 

We are greatly in need of statistics in reference to the social condion of the 
Muhammadans in Bengal ; one face is patent—they have degenerated, are 
degenerating, and will sink to a still lower depth, unless steps are taken to remedy 
what must be an evil attended with serious consequences. Our social structure in 
India most not be built on a quicksand. You must not turn numbers of the people 
through rank despair into those mysterious but mischievous being, wandering 
fakirs ; the mutiny records their influence, so did the days of Aurungzeb, when 
they amounted to 110,000 : gens aeterna in qua nemo nascitur. 

The panics in the mutiny illustrate our ignorance of the Muhammadans, as 
well as those bazar rumours so mysterious in their origin, but so pernicious and 
widespread in their effects. Look even at a late scene in the City of Palaces, which 
boasts so of its civilization, or rather English varnish ; the lower class of natives in 
Calcutta were quite in a panic for several weeks, afraid to cross the plain at night 
because they believed that several hundred heads were being cut off by ^Govern- 
ment as an offering to complete Kidderpur bridge. A tailor told a lady of my 
acquaintance that he saw seven headless corpses lying in the plain, their heads 
having been cut off to make this offering 

III. Encouragement must be given to the study of Arabic and Persian among 
Europeans. Sir Frederic Halliday, when Governor of Bengal, remarked on this— 
*To find Europeans in India acquainted with Arabic is now very difiScult. The 
Government has long ceased to encourage the acquisition of such knowledge by 
its servants ; and it is with great difficulty that an ofiicer can be found capable of 
superintending the College. Indeed, when Principal Less visited England last 
ye^r, the Government was obliged to entrust the temporary superintendence in 
bis absence to an officer who had some knowledge of Persian indeed, but did not 
pretent to any skill in Arabic. And if any accident were to remove the present 
Principal, I am not acquainted, even by name, with any officer competent by 
knowledge of Arabic to supply his place." 

Are we to maintain the policy pursued towards Ireland, where, when Queen 
Elizabeth founded a University, there were chairs of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, & c.; 
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and though chairs of Italian, Oeimao and French have been established of late, 
yet, to the present time, there iif not an endowed chair of the Celtic language. See 
on this subject Matthew Arnold’s able Lectures on Celtic Literature. * 

The Marquis of Wellesley’s policy was not such when he founded the 
College of Fort William, and gave every encouragement to the study of Arabic 
and Persian by Europeans. 

IV. The opposing of excessive centralization and leaden uniformity so 
popular in India : We want, like the French Revolutionists, one dead level for all 
ignoring the fact as stated by Mr. Bright in the House of Commons : '*Be it 50. 
or 100 years, or 500 years, does any man with the smallest glimmering of common 
sense believe that that great country, with its 20 different nations, and its 20 
languages!) can ever be bound up and consolidated into one compact and enduring 
empire ? I believe such a thing to be utterly impossible.” 

The great question is : Is India to be regarded as one country to which you 
can apply one great system of centralization, or is It to be regarded as a collection 
of nationalities like Europe, to be treated on the Federal principle ? The former 
has ben applied to the Muhammadans, and hence no regard has been paid to 
their specialties.* 

The Moslems resemble the Celts very much in the tenacity with which they 
adhere to their ancient character and language : the history of Ireland for five 
centuries, and of Wales even in the present day, as well as of the Highlands of 
Scotland, illustrates this. Moore, the historian, remarks of the Irish Celts, as a 
remarkable result, ’’that after many successful invasions by foreign tribes, the 
great bulk of the nation itself—its language, character, and institutions— 
should have remained so free from change that even the conquering tribes them¬ 
selves should have been mingled with the general mass.” 

No one can win such men without sympathy. It has been remarked of the 
Irish : ”We might as reasonably expect the reflexion of a mirror without an 
original object to produce it, as gratitude and veneration to discover themselves 
in the hearts of those who have never been treated with benevolence and con- 

3. M. Guizot, in an excellent article in La Rente des Deux Monde for last 
September—*‘La France et le Prusse responsable devant 1 ’Europe”—makes 
the following weighty observations : *'Not only is the diversity of race and 
languages in those organised societies that we call a nation or a state, a fact 
which from' 4 he earliest period has been maintained in history, but this Yact 
has powerfully contributed to the moral and social development of men, and 
to the progress of general civilization ; it enters evidently into the plans of 
Divine Providence.” 
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deiceodiQg sympathy.*' The policy io Ireland was to ignore the Celtic language, 
and history tells us. in lines of blood, the result; so little sympathy was there for 
a rdce whom Lord Lyndhurst styled alines in blood, speech, and religion, that the 
ablest Celtic grammar was published by a German, Zeus, while the enquiries into 
Welsh literature were due to Mr. Jones, a peasant. Bedell, an English Bishop in 
Ireland, was one of the few ecclesiastics who advocated the admission of the Irish 
nation to the ministry. He was opposed to it on the ground that patronage was 
the privilege of the conquerors, but, Cassandra*like, he told the rulers of that 
day that hoodwinking the Irish in ignorance was an ill principle of policy, which 
would be bitterness in the end. He was only ridiculed for this advice, and in 
the Irish rebellion of 1641 he was the only Englishman allowed to stay under his 
own roof. 

V. Encouraging the combined study of Persian and English ; We are 
happy to see a recent change in educational policy, which, while pursuing the study 
of English, recognizes the importance of the vernacular and classical languages 
of India, and that the aim must be not mere Anglicising, but an enlightened 
Orientalism. 

The gratifying success of Sanskrit studies of late, in connection with the 
Calcutta University, affords one of the happiest omens for the future. 

Surely, without deprecating the English, the Persian and Arabic have their 
claim also, as well as the Sanskrit. They are not only brought into the staple 
of the Hindustani, the lingua franca of India, but they form the key for communi¬ 
cation with the majority of natives io North India and Central Asia. 

A fatal mistake has arisen in Bengal from the circumstance that the 
Bengalis have such a wonderful power of speaking and writing in a ^foreign 
language, that no Native or European equals them in that except the Russians. 
Even John Bull himself is notoriously deficient in his knowledge of foreign 
languages, as every Frenchman and German can testify. Why then apply this test 
to all, and especially to a class like the Musalmans, who hold it a matter of 
religious duty to pay attention to the study of Persian and Arabic ? 

Are we, for the sake of swelling our University lists, and gratifying the 
pride of pedagogues, to enforce the English Test Act, and thus to violate one of 
the essential principles on which we hold India—the giving the natives a large share 
in the administration of their own country, and thus creating a joint interest with 
us in the land, identifying their interests with ours ? 

But filling offices with men like books in breeches is hardly carrying out this 
plan : we want these, but we require also those with a better physigue,^not only 
strong in the brain, but also in the legs. Physical energy is as necessary as 
mental. If mere book-cram is to be the test, why not allow Bengalis to compete 
for the artillery or cavalry ? Just fancy a Bengali B.A. leading a charge of infantry 1 

Sir Donaid McCleod, the able Governor of the Punjab, made the following 
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remarks, in reply to an address of the native nobility of Lahore, on the v^bject of 
an Oriental University 

**It appears indeed evident, that to inapart knowledge in a foreign tongue 
must, of necessity, greatly increase the difficulties of education. In England, where 
the Latin and Greek languages are considered an essential part of a polite 
education, all general instruction is conveyed, not in those languages but in the 
vernacular of the country ; and it seems difficult to assign a sufficient reason why 
a different principle should be acted upon here. 

**And this brings me to the defect,—which I myself more especially deplore— 
in the system of instruction at present almost exclusively followed, viz., that it has 
tended, though not intentionally, to alienate from us, in a great measure, the really 
learned men of your race. Little or nothing has been done to conciliate these, while 
the literature and science which they most highly value have been virtually 
ignored. The consequence has been that the men of most cultivated minds 
amongst our race and yours have remained but too often widely apart, each being 
unable either to understand or to appreciate the other. And thus we have virtually 
lost the aid and co-operation of those classes who, 1 feel assured, afforded by far 
the best instruments for creating the literature we desire.” 

VI. Imparting knowledge to the Muhammadans through the vernacular : 
While, then, a knowledge of English is of great value, and deserves every encourage¬ 
ment, still, in the present state of the Muhammadan mind, it is not prepared to do 
what the Bengali does—gain European knowledge entirely through a foreign 
language: you must therefore at present, give it to him through his own 
vernacular, as is the Lahore University plan, and as the Aligbur Vernacular 
Society has proposed to Government. Require a high test of knowledge for office, 
but let it be given through a vernacular medium. 

As the Muhammadan student has, besides English, to study two languages. 
Persian and Bengali, whereas the Bengali has only one, the principle of an equi¬ 
valent should be allowed, viz., his knowledge of Persian should compensate for his 
inferiority to the Bengali in English pronunciation and composition. 

The Lahore University movement is, in this respect, on a broader basis than 
that of the Calcutta University. One of its objects is to give a high course of 
English knowledge, but in the vernacular language. 

Its objects are thus stated : 

**ln the examinations and the tuition of the University, *the comparative 
method* will be aimed at, in order to form a link between the languages, literature, 
and science of the East and the West. 

**Urdu and Hindi will be the principal vehicles for direct instruction to the 
masses of people. 
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**i^rabic with Muhammadans and Sanskrit with Hindus will hold that place 
which the classical languages of Greece and Rome hold towards ourselves. 

' ‘'English will give the opportunity for comparing their own language, 
Hterature, and science with our own, and its tuition will thus be rendered a really 
invigorating exercise for already prepared minds, not a mere word-teaching.** 

This plan has met with the cordial approval of the Governor-General, who 
in 1865 subscribed Rs. 2,000 per annum to it; Sir Donald McCleod, Governor of 
the Panjab, gives Rs. 1,000 annually ; the Raja of Kashroere subscribed half a lakh 
to It; and the torrent swells as it rolls. 

The results of this oriental movement are thus stated :— 

"1st.—The establishment of the Vernacular Literary Society of the Panjab. 
the Anjuman-i-Panjab. and that of a number of either affiliated or independent 
Societies of the same kind in different parts of the Punjab. 

"2nd -—The establishment of a Free Public Library and Reading Room in 
the City of Lahore. 

"3rd.—The composition, compilation, and translation of a number of valu¬ 
able treatises in Urdu, Hindi, Arabic, Sanskrit, and Persian. 

"4th.—The presence of over 120 candidates from all parts of the Panjab, the 
North-Western Provinces, and even Bengal, at the first Oriental Examination held 
at Lahore. The examination—a very strict one—was in Arabic, Sanskrit, Urdu, 
Hindi, Gurumukfai, Pukhtu, and Persian ; and although only a very short notice of 
it was given, and the prizes offered were few and small in value, it attracted a 
considerable number of candidates. 

"5th.—The establishment of an Oriental and of an Anglo-Oriental Univer¬ 
sity School, at which more than 500 pupils of all ages attend, and the affiliation to 
these schools and to the Anjuman of a number of smaller schools. 

<*6th—^The great concession made by Moulvies and Pandits to English educa¬ 
tion in themselves undergoing or promoting a more critical system of studies.** 

It is likely to end in the formation of a North-West University. 

The feeling is still strong among the Moslems in favour of those languages 
which in their present depressed state they feel to be a glorious inheritance. Hence 
even here in Bengal, we have instances of Muhammadans who love this knowledge 
so for its own sake, as to think nothing of begging their bread to great distances, 
even to Arabia and Egypt, to study the favourite Arabic. They may be said literally 
to pursue knowledge even to China. Maulavi Abdool Luteef, in his able paper 
on the Hooghly Madrassa, has stated the case thus: 

"The fruits of English education will show off to the best advantage, in 
conjunction with scholarships in the Muhammadan classics. Unless a Muhamma¬ 
dan is a Persian and Arabic scholar, he connot attain a respectable position in 
Muhammadan society ; i.e. he will not be regarded or respected as a scholar ; and 
unless be has such a position, be can have no inJQuence in the Muhammadan 
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community. Consequently, a Muhammadati who has received an, English 
education, and has omitted the study of the Persian and Arabic, is little able to 
impart the benifits of that education to the members of his community : he oaifnot * 
persuade others into an appreciation of the beneficence of the British rule, and the 
greatness of the British power.'* 

This is not the occasion to dwell on the great importance of the Arabic and 
Persian languages and literature, which is acknowledged by the leading scholars 
of Europe, and which are of such great use for political and commercial objects ; 
we need not therefore be surprised that the Muhammadans are justly proud of 
the Arabic and Persian languages, which enshrine so vast an amount of valuable 
literature, and which are associated with the palmy days of their greatness on the 
banks of the Guadelquivery or Euphrates, with the times of Harun*ul>Rashid or 
Akbar, with the learned days of Spain, and, in fact, with the recollection that their 
literature preserved civilisation in Europe during the middle ages, forming the 
golden link between Latin culture and modern progress. 

If in every country a foreigner's knowledge of the language is the key to the 
people’s heart, why should the Moslems form an exception ? Why should we try to 
adopt towards them the worst features of the Irish policy, the endeavour to confine 
knowledge to the difficult and distasteful medium of a foreign language ? Do we 
want to receive the policy of William the conqueror in England, which made 
Norman French the language of the court, the law,—the pathway to all 
honour and preferment ? yet in vain—the English mind, after centuries of 
suffering, rose against it. The Moslems themselves in Bengal made Persian the 
language of courts and business ; yet we know the vernacular has risen against 
it, and thrown off the incubas as the Spaniards did at a later period, in their own 
country, though the Muhammadans had for ages imposed the Arabic language on 
Spain. The truth holds—Nations follow the language of the mother. 

VII. While, with a proper regard to native wants, able professors have 
been imported from Europe for the cultivation of Sanskrit; while we have had a 
Ballantine, a Griffiths, and a Hall at Benares, a Wilson, a Marshall, and a Cowell 
in Calcutta, who by their influence have given a great impetus to Sanskrit liter- 
ature ; while on the other hand, professors for various branches of English 
literature have been drawn from Europe what has been done for Arabic and 
Persian, though Professors of these languages are required not merely for philolo¬ 
gical studies, but also for historical ? Persian, as Sir H. Elliot shows, embtftlies 
our best materials for the past history of India, and for throwing light on the line 
of politics. 

The Madrnssa in Calcutta, richly endowed by Warren Hastings, has scarcely 
ever had European professors attached to give their entire time to it, a measure 
absolutely necessary to secure success i and even the college of Mahoncted Sing at 
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Hoogly, /ounded with Muhammadao mooey, has been alienated to the Hindus, 
and no European professor acquainted with Arabic has ever been connected 
* witH it. 

Sir Frederick Halliday quotes the following remarks of ope of the first 
European professors appointed to the Madrassa, **that the system of study which 
was actually in operation led to the encouragement of purely dialectical pursuits, 
and tended to keep up antiquated prejudices and to give sanction to superstitions 
condemned even by Islam. The system is, in fact, precisely the same as the one 
Which was in vogue in Europe during the darkest ages ; and it produces the same 
results. The sophistries of dialectics learned in a sacred language puff up the 
professors with conceit, render them hostile to everything practical or founded 
on experience, and extinguish in them the sense of art and beauty, and blunt the 
sentiment of equity and morality.” 

But Dr. Spranger was sent elsewhere, and could not carry out his reforms 
in the Madrassa. 

VIII. Scholarships have been abundantly bestowed on Hindus to enable 
them to continue tbsir studies ; a similar encouragement is even more urgently 
needed for the Muhammadans. 

The above are some of the remedies proposed for the present state of things, 
based on the principle of employing Muhammadans more extensively under 
Government, and applying a different educational test from that for the Hindus. 

There are signs of a move among Muhammadans. The Anglo-Persian 
class in the Madrassa has been a decided success ; many students have matriculated 
from it at the University ; two have obtained the dgree of B.A. at the Entrance 
Examination. This year, of eight candidates sent up from the Madr|ssa for 
matriculation, six were successful. 

Medical education through the vernacular has been a success in Calcutta. 
Agra and Lahore among the Muhammadans. 

The Survey Department has given a scope to the Muhammadans. The 
publication and use of an Arabic grammar in India, compiled by Moulavi Abdullah 
Al'Obydi, Anglo-Arabic Professor in Hoogly College, with the commencement of 
a series of works on this plan, is a sign of progres. The Moulavi is the author also 
of an interesting prize essay on the subject of Western and Muhammadan learning 
on their mutual action and influences on each other. 

The foundation of a new literature, called the Musalman-Bengali, shows an 
awakening of mind among the lower orders. 

The Muhammadan Literary Society, in its annual soiree, is a success. 

The days of Muhammadan stagnation are, we believe, passing away ; there 
are ripples indicating that the current is in motion ; with a supply of European 
professors of Arabic and Persian, establishment of scholarships, the co-study of 
Persian and English and the opening of Government employ to the Muhammadans 
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on the terms of a special test, there is every likelihood that a new career may be 
open to the neglected Moslems of Bengal,—>a measure conducive to peacej as well 
as to the elevation of an important class of Her Majesty's Indian subjects. • 


DISCUSSION ON THE PAPER 


MOULAVIE ABDOLL LUTEEF acknowledged the increasing interest which 
was taken by Europeans in the present day in the unfortunate condition of his co> 
religionists. For their sympathy and good-will such men as Mr. Long were entitled 
to the deepest gratitude of the Muhammadan community ; and on its behalf he 
now tendered the lecturer his best thanks. He fully concurred in the view which 
Mr. Long had taken of the encouragement which should be given to vernacular 
education among Muhammadans ; but he ventured to think that such effort would 
not be of much practical use, unless they embraced a scheme for imparting to 
Muhammadan youth the highest instruction in English science and literature. At 
present there was no provision for this purpose. He thought, therefore, 
that all who were interested in the social improvement of his countrymen should 
unite their exertions in the attempt to establish a strictly Muhammadan institution, 
in which instruction the Arabic classics might go hand in hand with the English 
studies of the University. 


BABU CHUNDER NATH BOSE, afer thanking Mr. Long for his valuable 
paper, said that, in considering the social status of the Muhammadans, it was of 
very great importance to bear in mind the historical changes which that people had 
undergone. There was a time when the Muhammadans were the greatest power 
on the face of the earth,—when their empire extended from India on the east to 
Spain on the we^,—when poetry and philosophy were cultivated by them with a 
high degree of success. But the rise of the Muhemmadan power, he observed, was 
owing to the operation of a strong religious impulse and certain other principles, 
all of which seemed to him to have spent their force. Historically considered, 
the Muhammadans were, therefore, in the predicament of the descendants of the 
ancient Romans and of the degenerate Greeks of the present day. He thought 
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that the Muhammadans has passed that manhood which nations, like individuals, 
can enjoy but once; and he was of opinion that having become in a manner 
fossilised the Muhammadans could not except any new life to be infused into 
them. He approved of the suggestions which Mr. Long had made for raising the 
social status of the Muhammadans, and perceived their excellence in connection 
with the objects aimed at by the lecturer ; but he thought that no very sanguine ex¬ 
pectations could be founded upon them. The fact of the Muhammadans being a 
people scattered over different parts of the earth seemed to him to be worthy of 
serious consideration, in discussing the question of their social status in the light 
in which it had been brought forward by Mr. Long. 


DR. CHUCKERBUTTY remarked that the subject discussed by the Rev. 
Mr. Long was of great importance, and the Muhammadan gentlemen present were 
better able to express an opinion on it than he himself. He undersood that the great 
point insisted on by the author was, as recommended by Sir Donal McCleod, the 
establishment of an Oriental University for encouraging, through the medium of the 
oriental languages, the study of European science, history, and literature. So long 
as the object of study remained the same, it mattered little in what language the 
education was conducted ; surely physical truths taught in the vernaculars of India 
would not be different from the same truths taught in the English language. He 
would endeavour to illustrate this in the department of knowledge with which he 
was most familiar. It is true that the first attempt to give medical education in the 
vernaculars was a failure. But this was because it was conducted with great 
nervousness, without human dissection, and in constant dread of hurting ^tbe feel¬ 
ings of the Hindus. On the contrary, the attempt to impart medical education in 
English was a decided success. It was soon found out, however, that the success 
was limited, and that the English classes could never turn out a sufficient number of 
practitioners to meet the medical wants of the country. This led to the opening of 
first an Urdu class, and subsequently of a Bengali class. The progress of these 
vernacular classes, taught much in the same way as the English class, had been 
most remarkable. Out of a total of more than six hundred pupils, about five 
hundred belong to these classes ; and out of the total number of successful candi¬ 
dates who take the diplomas every year, a corresponding proportion comes from 
the^same source. The cost of education per mao of the varnacular students was, 
he was afraid to say how much, less than that of the English students ; perhaps not 
more than one-twenty-fifth to one-fiftieth of the cost in their case. Consequently, 
in the number of students under instruction, in the number of diploma-holders 
annually sent forth, as well as in the cheapness of cost, vernacular medical educa¬ 
tion in Bengal had a decided superiority. And what he had said about Bengal was 
equally applicable to Madras, Bombay, and Lahore ; and more than applicable to 
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Hyderabad, Agra and Nagpore, in these places medical instruction beings entirely 
confined to the vernaculars. 

Now what is possible in one department of knowledge is equally possible * 
in its other departments ; and if the Muhammadan preferred to receive instruction 
through their own vernacular or classical languages, they would be no worse than 
the Hindus. He could not admit that there was any real difference in vitality or 
intelligence between the Muhammadans and the Hindus. He denied that Muham¬ 
madans were in a fossilised state. Muhammadan workmen were as clever in the 
mechanical arts as the Hindus. In the learned professions, too. when they freely 
embraced them, the Muhammadans shone quite as much ; and Salar Jung and 
others named by the author were universally recognized as able and successful 
statesmen. If they had had the benefit of an English education, they would most 
probably have enjoyed a still greater reputation. He did not agree with Mr. Long 
that there was any necessity for an Oriental University. The Calcutta University 
was good enough for all purposes. It encouraged the study of several languages 
besides English. Let it extend their number and found classes upon all subjects 
in every one of them. Then the student could use his option as to the language 
he would learn and talke his degree in. Mr. Long did not wish to exclude English 
from the Oriental University. The whole thing after all was, perhaps, a quibble 
about a name. It mattered little by what name the University was called, so long 
as it gave fair play to every language employed by the people, besides the 
English which must always hold its place, and could not be dispensed with. All 
these languages had their advantages as well as their disadvantages. The verna¬ 
culars were as yet poor in scientific and historical works. But let them create the 
demand, and it would be supplied before long. The vernacular medical classes had 
the same difficulty to contend against: but, he was happy to say, several good books 
had been already translated or composed, and if the publication was satisfactory, 
it commanded a rapid sale and was soon out of the market. The same thing 
would happen in other departments. The English language was rich in scientific, 
historical, and literary compositions; but then It was a foreign language, 
and could not be acquired by an Indian student without many years application 
and loss of time which many people could ill afford, to say nothing of the 
expense. 


MR. BEVERLEY agreed with the writer of the paper that any improvement 
in the social condition of the Muhammadans must be based upon a more liberal 
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emptojqkent of the higher classeB in Government lervice. But he donbted whether 
the encouragement of the study of their vernacular was the most suitable means to 
thib end in Lower Bengal. Mr. Long seemed to have forgotten that the Muha¬ 
mmadan vernacular was not the vernacular of Bengal. Urdu was almost as foreign 
a language in Bengal as was English ; and when there were so many vernaculars 
to deal with as Bengali, Uriya, Assamese, Urdu and Hindi, it was no wonder that 
English had come to be so largely used for purposes of administration in the 
Lower Provinces. He did not wish to be understood to undervalue a knowledge 
of the vernacular in the rulers of the country ; but he believed that under existing 
circumstances, a knowledge of English was the Muhammadan's surest pathway to 
office. He had himself been debarred from employing several Muhammadan 
gentlemen solely in consequence of their ignorance of the English language. They 
were, no doubt, placed at a disadvantage in this respect as compared with Hindus ; 
and be maintained that special facilities ought now tq be afforded them for 
acquiring a knowledge of English in their own schools. 


MOULAVIE ABDOOL LUTEEF explained that the reason why the Hindus 
had outstripped the Muhammadans in obtaining posts under Government was, 
that while the Hindus had no literature of their own to study, the latter were still 
under the necessity of cultivating their own language and literature. No Muha¬ 
mmadan gentleman was considered to have received a liberal education who had 
not studied Arabic and Persian ; but these languages were not taught in the same 
schools and colleges where English was taught, and thence arose tbe^difficulty 
experienced by Muhammadans in the study of English. He did not think that any 
measures which did not aim at providing facilities for the acquirement of the 
English language would materially benefit his countrymen. 


MOULAVIE ABDUR RAUFmade some remarks in Urdu to the same effect. 


In bringing the discussion to a close, the President remarked that be had 
little doubt that Mulavie Abdool Luteef had bit the right mark in accounting for 
the present relation which the Hindus occupied in regard to the Muhammadans. 
He thought, however, that argument had not been carried faa enough. Under the 
early rule of the English, almost all the posts under Government were occupied by 
Muhammadans ; while, at the present day, the case was exacty the reverse. The 
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reason was that the Hindus had been wise enough, or fortunate enough to acquire 
a knowledge of the English language with the advantages which attend it. If the 
Muhammadan is still so proud and staunch that be will not accept that knowledge* 
without his own literature, he cannot complain of the consequences which result. 
It was not true that the Hindu had no literature; he had, perhaps a finer literature 
than the Muhammadan. He (Mr. PHEAR) thought we had not yet truly 
measured the forces which operated in this matter, or gauged the real causes of 
the Muhammadans' great repugnance to the English language. They bad now, 
however, he believed, seen their mistake, and were anxious to obtain an English 
education, if they could. This was doubtless the cardinal point. If they could 
not free themselves entirely from the idea that Persian and Arabic are essentials 
of a libera] education, we probably ought to give them opportunities for studying 
them side by side with English. In reply to observation of Molavie Abdool Luteef 
the PRESIDENT admitted that until the rise of the English power in this country, 
Sanskrit literature was not open to the body of the people in the same way as the 
Muhammadan classics. But this difiference did not really affect the comparision, 
for the Hindu rivals of the Muhammadans, who had beaten them in the race, 
were at first almost entirely Brahman, and, moreover, the mass of the Muha¬ 
mmadans who were displaced were not in any sense men possessed of a liberal 
education. 




ATISa and TIBET 

SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJEB 


Sometimes ago Professor Mrs. Alaka Chattopadhyaya brought out her At\ka 
and Tibet^ (January, 1967) and this forms in recent years quite a land-mark 
in Indo-Tibetan studies. Dlpaipkara SiijSSna, alias Atlla, who died near Lhasa 
in 1054 at about the age of 73, was one of the greatest scholars of India who also 
had an international status in that he was a force in Buddhistic studies in Eastern 
Asia, particularly . India and Tibet. He had part of bis education in Buddhist 
philosophy under a very eminent Buddhist scholar, Dharmakirti in Suvar^advipa 
or Sumatra (possibly the present town of Palembang) which was a great centre of 
Buddhistic learning a thousand years ago. After having a distinguished life in 
India as a teacher of Buddhism in some of the Indian Universities like Vikramalila, 
Odantapuri, Somapuri and N3landg, he was taken to Tibet at the invitation of the 
king and people of Tibet to re-establish Buddhism and Buddhist learning in that 
country. Dipamkara's was a very fruitful life and he composed a number of 
specialised treatises on aspects of Buddhist philosophy and religion. But he was also 
instrumental in revising a number of other Buddhist texts and in translating some of 
his own writings as well as those of some other Indian scholars into Tibetan. 
He has always been held with the highest respect by the people of Tibet and he 
can be described as an intellectual and organiser of the highest rank. 

There are some of the original Sanskrit and Old Bengali or Apabhramla 
compositions of Atila extant. But most of his works are available in Tibetan 
versions. In India, apart from what little of his writings could be found in 
Buddhist Sansktrit manuscripts preserved in Nepal, we have forgotten everything 
about him. But the Tibetans, who had a sense of history much stronger than the 
people of India,—and in this respect the Tibetans are comparable to the Chinese 
—have preserved records of Atila, about his life, his learning and his work for the 
spread of Budhism and Buddhist thought and culture in Tibet. There have been 
here and there occasional studies of Atila, but nothing which could be mentioned 
as being worthy of such a great personality has as yet appeared. We have to thank 
Professor Mrs. Alaka Cbattopadhyaya for filling—and filling in quite a worthy 
manner_this great lacuna in Indological and Tibeto-Buddhist studies. Professor 

1. AnSa and Tibet'. Life and Works of Dipamkara ^rijSaaa in Relation to the History ,and 
Religion of Tibet, with Tibetan Sources translated under Professor Lama Chimpa, By Alaka 
Cbattopadhyaya. Indian Studies: Past & Present, Calcotta, 1967. 
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Mrs. Cl^attopadhyaya is to be coogratulaled both for her choice of the subject aud 
the successful terminatioo of her arduous task. She had to acquire a competent 
knbwledge of Tibetan which naturally was a sine qua non for work of this type. 
For this she obtained the help and guidance of a Tibetan scholar of eminence. 
Professor Lama Chimpa of Visva-Bharati University. Mrs. Chattopadhyaya has 
in a way resuscitated and given a new lease of life to Indo-Tibetan studies, which 
were re>started in India during the last decade of the I'Pth Century by Sarat 
Chandra Das of illustrious memory. Sarat Chandra Das's translastions from 
Tibetan, and his other works on religion, culture and history of Tibet, as well as 
his magnum opus, the Tibetan-English Dictionary, opened up for modern India 
a new line of study and research which was new in the present age on doubt, but 
1500 to a 1000 years from now it was a flourishing subject of study in India and 
Tibet. After Sarat Chandra Das’s initial work. Indo-Tibetan studies were once 
again begun at Visva-Bharati University when Rabindranath Tagore with the help 
of Mm. Vidhusekhar Sastri and Sylvain L4vi had Tibetan studies fully established 
in his newly founded university. The work has been continued by a succession 
of scholars, both in Bengal and outside Bengal, who had their training and 
inspiration under Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri. and Visva-Bharati still continues to 
be the centre of Indo-Tibetan studies. These studies are being carried on in driblets 
in Calcutta also, but nothing very definite came out in this line. The Namgyal 
Institute of Tibetology in Gangtok and the Institute of Tibetan Studies at Dalbousie 
are trying to hold the torch, and some work is being done at these places. 

But Professor Mrs. Chattopadhyaya had to work primarily on her own. 
She has devoted herself in a single-minded manner to this scholarly devoir, and 
the result has been this very fine work of nearly six hundred pages, ^ich has 
brought kudos to the modern Indian scholarship in Tibetology. 

The work is comprehensive enough, and it would appear that the subject 
has been almost exhausted in Professor Mrs. Chattopadhyaya’s book. This book 
is very well decumented and there are references to the original sources at each 
step. Besides, all ancillary work which has helped the author in preparing her 
book has been properly indicated. This book is in two sections : the book itself, 
which comes up to some 370 pages, and then there are same valuable Appendices, 
which are detailed and extensive and which take up the rest of the work. In part 
I of the first section, we have a full study of the baffling personality of Dipamkara 
AtUa, bis identity, his place of birth and work, his time and his career. Here has 
been presented a lot of new information— new for scholars who do not know 
Tibetan—and all this is of a most useful kind in establishing the biography of 
Ati£a. Part II of Section A is entitled The Tibetan Background and here 
Professor Chattopadhyaya has given an account of the early history of Tibet 
and Indo-Tibetan connections, together with a study of Buddhism in Tibet from 
the seventh century onwards right down to the time of Atila in the eleventh 
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century. The work of the Indian SeSrya-s and the Tibetan htsava-» ^has been 
discussed. Mrs. Cfaattopadhyaya has given an account of the pre-Buddhlstic 
Bon Religion of Tibet. This is important to understand the Tibetan backgrcAind.* 
I would only wish that, for the sake of completeness of this portion of Part II, 
Chapter 19, she had said something about the Tibetan national epic of king Gesar 
of Cling, where there is a very important background of the Bon religion as it 
was coming into a compromise with Buddhism from India. 

In the Appendices^ the original sources in the Tibetan for AtUa and his 
times have been discussed, and translations given from the Tibetan. Appendix B 
is very valuable, for here we have a full classification of all the available works 
of Atila in the original or in translation, and one translation into Tibetan has been 
utilised to restore it back into Sanskrit. It was done by Professor Mrinal Kanti 
Gangopadhyaya,—the Bodhi-patha-pradlpa. There are short descriptive notes on 
these texts which add to their value. Finally, in Appendix C some of the 
selected writings and sayings of Dlpamkara have been given in English translation, 
with full reference to the original texts. Then there is in Appendix D a note 
on the Tibetan Sexagenary Cycle, which has been prepared by Professor Mrs. 
Chattopadhyaya in collaboration with Professor R. N. Bhattacharyya. 

In this very elaborate piece of research, Mrs. Chattopadhyaya has received 
collaboration of her Tibetan and Indian teachers and scholars, and particularly in 
Tibetan she received an immense help and guidance from Professor Lama Chimpa 
on the subject, as mentioned in the title-page. There is a very useful Index. 

We have thus in this substantial work quite an important contribution to 
Tibetan studies in India and once again I congratulate the author. 




NARRATIVE 
of the 

INCIDENTS OF MY EARLY LIFE 
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When you asked me, Mr. Editor, to contribute a short biographical sketch 
of mine for your illustrated Bengali Magazine, the Pravasi, the question that I put 
to myself was : Had not I had a life of incidents and adventure ? I thought it over 
and over and re-counting the troubles that 1 had, unwittingly, with the civilized 
man, to serve whom I had often risked my life. 1 saw the possibility of a sketch 
of it. In my life I have come into close contact with two classes of men, the 
cultured European and Indian, and the Chinese and the Tibetans, whom the 
former call half-civilized men. The lesson that I have learnt from my experiences 
with these two is that the latter are simple and sincere. The so-called model of 
perfection sheds a lustre, the glare of which, like the son on snow, blinds us—his 
artifices being successfully concealed beneath unquestionable honesty of intention. 

1 lived among the Chinese and the Tibetans, and trusted them. I opened my 
heart to them. I. had, hardly, any occasion for regret in doing so. During 
my residence in Tibet I did not lose a sigle rupee. On my return to India, the 
first Indian whom 1 trusted cheated me of one hundred rupees. 

It was chiefly with the help of the Lamaic Governmet that I travelled in 
Tibet. What ups and downs I had with my own Government, how unwilling some 
officers were to believe that I had at all visited Tibet. I shall narrate later on. The 
bulk of my countrymen can hardly conceive the troubles of exploration in wild and 
inhospitable region, because they seldom venture out of home. They are, therefore, 
unable to appreciate the humble services that I have rendered to geography and 
science. 

My relation with the Government, whom I have served with continued and 
unswerving fidelity, for a period of thirty-three years, are and have been such, for 
some years, that I derive solace from the following lines of the famous Persian 
poet: 

Oh Hafez, have patience, when in difficulties, day and night. 

In the long run, you will attain your object, some day. 

Hafez I day and night, be patient in adversity. 

So that, in the end, thou mayest, one day, gain thy desire. 

As both light and shade are essential to create a picture, so success «nd 
failure make a life eventful. The delineation of the career of my early years would 
appear uninteresting but the vicissitudes which checkered my later life, souldrmake 
it rather instructive. 
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Dr. Paul Carus, that eminent student of Buddhism, in whom a Lama would 
have seen the spirit of the founder of the MahfiySna incarnate, if his Gospel of 
' BuSdha and other contributions to Buddhist philosophy were writen in Tibetan, 
while noticing some works of my brother Nabincbandra, the well*known translator 
of RaghuvamSot namely. Legends and Miracles of Buddha and the Ancient 
Geography of Asia, made a passing allusion to me. He put our names under what 
he thought was our family name—‘Chandra Das,' it occourring in the two names.^ 

1, Dr. Paul Carus in the Open Court, U.S.A., writes : 

“Among the native scholars of India there are two brothers, Sarat Chandra 
Das and Nobin Chandra Das, well-known for their extraordinary success and 
unusual diligency. Sri Sarat Chandra Das is the editor of the Jourual of the 
Buddhiit Text Society of India, a publication which is very valuable to the 
students of Buddhism. It publishes English translations of selected chapters 
from the Buddhist scriptures, articles on Buddhist philosophy and rituals and 
notes of general interest in the line of comparative religion. Nobin Chandra 
Das, his brother, is engaged in the Bengal Provincial Service, but his profe¬ 
ssional duties do not prevent him from devoting much of his time to studies 
similar to those of his scholarly brother. We notice among other publications 
of his a translation in Bengali verse of the Raghuvamka, one of the great poems 
of Kali Dasa, the story which depicts the munificence and heroism of Raghu 
and the love of Aja for his fair consort lodumati, whom he lost in the very 
bloom of her youth. 

“Nobin Chandra Das has just published a booklet entitled Legends and 
Miracles, of Buddha, Sakya Sinha, which are four cantos of a larg^ work 
entitled AvSdana-kalpa-latS by Ksemendra, the great Sanskrit poet of 
Kashmir. When Buddhism disappeared from India, almost all the Buddhist 
literature was destroyed, and there are only fragmentary remnants which survived 
ravages of the time and the bigotry of the various foreign conquerors. Happily 
Sarat Chandra Das recovered in his search for old Buddhistic Sanskrit 
literature the great work of Ksemendra in a monastery in Tibet. He visited 
the ancient libraries of Sakya, Samye* and Lhasa. It was in Sakya that the 
monumental work of the Sanskrit poet was translated into Tibetan verse by the 
order of Phagspa, the patriarch who converted the emperor Kbublai to 
Buddhism. In Lhasa he finally obtained Ksemendra's work which was 
thought to be lost. It consists of 108 legends of the Bodhisattvas written in 
classic Sanskrit verse, 107 of which were written by himself and one by bis son 
Somendra. Nobin Chandra Das selected four of 108 cantos and presents them 
to the English-reading public as samples of the whole work«» 

“The first of these four cantos is entitled Eka^rnga which describes the 
romance of a youth, a Bodhisattva, brought up by bis father in his hermitage of 
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In Christian Europe an iodividnal is called by his surname /.the name 
which is over and above his Christian name. In polytheistic India it has been the 
custom from Pauranio times to name an infant after some divinity, earthly or* 
celestial. The name KSli Dasa, by which India's great poet is known, signifies 

a forest and in utter ignorance of the fair sex. But owing to the innate 
disposition produced by the habits of former lives, love springs up in his soul 
at the sight of a black eyed maiden, the daughter of a king. The main charm 
of the poem consists in the unconsciousness of the boy concerning his own 
sentiments, for be imagines that all human beings are hermits. When his 
father asks him : “Son, what ails thee ?” he replies : 

“Father, I saw in younder grove 
By Ganga's side a hermit sure ; 

Whose face was like a spotless moon. 

Whose eyes became my cynosure. 

His neck and hands and waist were girt 
With beads reflecting rainbow hues. 

Why father, is it that I lack 
Such ornaments that grace infuse ? 

The music of his loving voice 
Still vibrates in my inmost heart; 

The hum of bees or cuckoo note 
Compares not with his artless art. 

The bark that round his graceful form 
He wore, was white as GafigS’s foam ; 

My barky covering now doth seem 
Compared with it as black as loam. 

He pressed my cheek to his lotus face 
And in his arms he me embraced. 

His tender lips spoke passioned prayers 
As I in bis sweet clasp was laced. 

And ever since I've had no peace. 

Nor shall, till I see him again ; 

Sweet balmy sleep from me repelled. 

By thoughts of him 1 seek in vain. 

For day and night nought else I see 
But the outline of his face divine ; 

Nor can I think of sacred rites 
While for his absent form 1 pine.*' 
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**servant of (the goddess) KSli/’ That was certainly not his family name. As a ' 
Brahmin he must have borne some surname like UpSdhySya (Professor), Dvivedl or 
' Trifedl (Professor of two or three Vedas). The name Rflmacandra by which the 
great hero of the Epic RamSyana is known, means ‘delightful moon.'^ On account 


“The poem ends in the marriage of the hermit youth with the princess. 

“The second canto, written in the style of the JStakas, illustrates the 
principle of self-sacrifice with a view to relieving the distress, and saving the 
life of others. 

“The third story describes the miraculous birth of a Buddhist saint, 
Jyotiska, and his renunciation of the world. The fourth canto narrates bow 
Srlgupta at the instigation of an enemy of Buddhism laid a plot to poison 
the Buddha whom he invited to a feast, but he was converted by the calm 
forgiveness of mercy of the Enlightened One : 

“The Lord saved Silgupta from spite and crime 
And shewed how mercy conquers e’en a foe ; 

And thus he taught forgiveness' rule sublime 
To free his followers from the world and woe.’’ 

Dr. Paul Carus writes in another issue of The OP^n Court, thus on 
the Geography of VSlmiki-Rfim^yana : 

“Sri Nobin Chandra Das, of Chittagong, Bengal, is a promiment Sanskrit 
scholar, and brother of Sarat Chandra Das, of Darjeeling, the only traveller 
who has been in the interior of Tibet. The present pamphlet and map are an 
important contribution to the literature of the RamSyana, the ancient epic of 
the Aryan Hindus. Mr. Das has located all the geographical sites, a^^d thus 
renders it possible for us to have a better comprehension of Rfima's wander¬ 
ings in search of his faithful wife Sitd, who has been captured by the island 
King R&vana. 

“We need not call attention to the RSmSyana, which, to the Hindu, even 
today, is scarcely less than the Iltad and the Odyssey were to the Greek, or 
the Nibelungen Saga and Gudran to the Teutons. Says Mr. Das : “The names 
of Rftma and his faithful Sltfi are still by-words for the model king and the 
model wife and the two most important factors in the social and domestic life 
of a natian throughout the length and breadth of this country.’’ {^Preface, vii). 

“Mr. Das accepts (against Professor Weber) Signor Gorresio’s opinion 
that the RSmSyana is based upon historical facts ; and he may be right, for 
there are reasons to believe that both the Greek and Teutonic sagas, too, 
are based upon real events which once took place in the prehistoric times. 
But the more remarkable are the similarities among the ancient legends of the 
three nations. Sitft (like Gudran) is abducted and RSma (like Herasig) 
pursues the robber and regains his faithful wife. In his search RSma (like 
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of hts Ksatriya origin, his family, might hava borne some designatioipi of that 
• warrior caste signifying heroism. In like manner, the names Vikramftditya and 
Prat&pEditya, by which the two great personage! of Malwa and Bengal are knotrn, * 
signify 'powerful (like the) sun.* We know the family name of the latter was 'Ray’ 
meaning 'lord.* So it is clear from these instances that in India the surname has 
always been an uoimportant factor in the system of naming individuals. Occiden¬ 
tals, therefore, ought to know that we Indians should be called by our real names 
and not by our family names, which are generally indicative of caste and 
profession. My name is Saratchandra and that of my brother is Nobinchandra— 
these were given to us by our parents during the nOmakarana (naming) ceremony 
which was solemnly held in the first month of our birth. 

We were born in a respectable Vaidya* family which came from Rfldha 

Odysseyus) wanders about and visits almost all the places known to the poet. 
Like Helen, Sl(& is well treated by her abductor while RSroa wages war for 
her recovery. The allies of Rftma are enumerated as minutely in the 
RSmSyana as the allies of Menelaus in Homer, and there are several other 
noteworthy similarities which caused Professor Weber to think that VAlmiki, 
author of the best version of the EBmSyana, must have been familiar with the 
epics of Homer—a view which is not very probable. The problem of these 
coincidences has not as yet found its solution, but we believe that the epics of 
all the nations are a mixture of myth and history that there are events which 
actually happen again and again. An Indian chief sent the same reply to the 
President of the United States that Aristovus sent to Caesar. Both declared, 
“If I want something of you, 1 will go to you, but as youu want something of 
me. you may please come to me !'* Must we conclude that the American Indian 
had read Caesar ? In an early stage of civilisation abduction of wives was * 
probably an event that happened in the North, in Greece and in India 
and the search for a lost wife was probably compared to the wanderings 
of the Sun over the whole earth by more than one poet. 

"But we cannot discuss the subject in a book-review, and conclude our 
remarks by mentioning that Nobin Chandra Das endeavours to explain the 
mythological elements of the story, the rdnara or monkey chiefs, the dwellers 
of the forest, who assist Rama in his warfare as the aboriginal non-Aryan 
tribes, whom the Aryans, call yd-Rom (rd-^like ; and nora—man) i,e. those 
creatures who are only similar to, but not of the kind and race of the real 
men or Aryans." 

2. In Bengal the Vaidya or the medical caste occupies a position which ia second 
only to the Brahmin who enjoys the monopoly of the study of the fouc Vedas. 
and the priestly cult founded on them. The fifth Veda which was delivered 
by Siva treating of the healing art and the Science of medicine or Ayurseda, 
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(West Bengal) and aettled io an obscure village of Pergaooab Cbaksala in 
Chittagong, shortly after its conquest by the Moguls. Though our first ancestor 
'Ooffiilchandra bore the surname of Ray, yet our family on account of its isolation 
called Das Gupta—a designation signifying Vaidya observing religious ceremonies 
of the Bharadwaja clan. 

This introduction would be incomplete if I did not attach to it the result of 
our first and earliest adventurp in the Sikkim Himalayas. It was written by 
Nobincbandra. Nobinchandra thus describes our Excursion in Sikkim in 
February, 1877. 

We left Darjeeling on the afternoon of the 27th January, 1877, and walked 
down hill continually till we were overtaken by night. We passed the night at a 
place near Badamtam under the open sky. Here we met a somewhat warmer 
climate ; and a screen set up on bamboos protected us from the inclemency of the 
wind that blew chill from the higher regions. Several Bhutpas who were on there 
way to Darjeeling stopped also by our side and became our temporary neighbours. 
At day-break we were roused by the warbling of birds and the murmur of mountain 
rills. These rills are the sources on which the natives depend for the supply of 
water. They generally mark the sites of villages. Every village has in or near 
It, one or more of these streams of water, so necessary for the support of human 
life. Their passage invariably lies through pebbles and masses of stones worn 
out by the continuous flow of water. In many rills the force of the current is so 
strong that nothing can withstand it. They cut their way through solid rocks ; 
stupendous masses of stone and huge trunks of trees are carried away in their 
onward course. In some places the water flows gently down a slope, elsewhere 
it falls from a height of several hundred feet with a noise with which the galleys 
resound proclaiming to a distance of several miles its bountiful career, covering 
'the irregular projection of rocks and detached stones in the way, with a coating 
of foam which rises and boils for ever and ever. The air is charmed with the 
everlasting music of these dancing and playful rivulets, as the sight is gratified 
with their wild grandeur, while the cooling effect is almost indescribable. They 
are the sources of the rivers which wash and fertilize the plains. We saw many 
of the streams which combining with others have swelled into the furious rivulets, 
the Rungeet and the Teesta, of which the latter has its origin among the snows 
of the grey-headed Kancbanjunga as the holy Gafig& is said in the PurSpas to have 
descended from the clotted hair of l^iva’s head, too true to be mythic, if the snow- 
clad'peaks of the Himalaya were meant to be a symbol of the god. It is true 

for the good of all living beings, was given to the most advanced and 
cultured section of the Vailya, or the trading caste. These, following the 
profession or trade of medicine, in Bengal came to be known under the desig¬ 
nation of Vaidya. 
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that many of the rills are melted snow dripping directly down the slopes of the 
hills ; hot some of those we saw issued directly from the sides of the hills in which 
the water has been absorbed. Here the water falls from a projected rock» thefe a 
piece of bamboo has been fitted for an easy flow, elsewhere the water is collected in 
open cavities of the rock to which a bamboo tube is applied for the purpose of 
drinking. 

In this exquisite way has Providence provided for an easy supply of water to 
the natives of the hills, with respect to which the scarcity of water is the first idea 
which strikes a mao of the plains. But in this respect the native of the plain may 
know that thehillman is placed in a better position than he is. He has to dig ponds, 
or construct wells for the purpose, while the hillman is under no such necessity ; 
he has simply to open his mouth under the flow of a rill or also to apply his little 
tube, or to fill his large bamboo, 3 to 4 feet long, no other water-pot made of 
earth or metal, large or small, is either necessary or convenient to him. We ought 
to remember with a sense of gratitude that the children of the hills first drink the 
bounty of nature ; that the excess after they have satisfied their want, unlimited as 
is the supply, is the source of our rivers and with then of our civilisation. 

We went on oiir way downwards and at 8 A.M. reached the great Rungeet 
which marks the boundary between English possessions and those of the State of 
Sikkim. Over the Rungeet for the first lime I saw the cane bridge so much heard 
of, the bridge appeared to be very old and not much used except during the rainy 
season. We crossed the rivulet by a boat which was a hollowed trunk of a tree. 
We stopped for a few hours on the Sikkim bank of the Rungeet and set out on our 
journey at noon. We rode up the hills for the rest of the day and just reached the 
first Bhutea monastery in the hill of Narochi when the shades of evening closed fast 
around us. There is a solid pile of stones of an oblong form, the sides being about 
24 feet by 10 feet, and the hight about 6 feet. On all sides of this rough pile there 
are small niches, the inner walls being smooth slabs of stone, on each of which is 
painted the image of Buddha in his various postures, the image of Rudra or 
Mahakal or the mysterious Padma, and on which are engraved the sacred 
characters. On the exterior side of each stone of the walls are engraved the 
names of the deities or mantras in Tibetan. In front of, and behind the phantastic 
*stupas* are posted reeds bearing flags written all over in Tibetan letters in a 
beautiful form, resembling a fresco. The flags are peculiar in their shape—a long 
piece of cloth, generally silk, about half a yard wide is attached by its long end to 
the pole. When it flutters in the wind, the appearance is like a blade of knife 
placed in the direction of the wind. Similar flags are also set up in front of every 
Bhutea village, fixed on tall bamboos, the object being to drive oh, according to 
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popular belief, evil spirits. Scraps of inscribed paper are seen fastened to branches 
of trees for a like purpose, 

'' * As we approached the monastery, several Bhuteas, both young and old, 

gathered round us—a strange people with strange faces. The Lam% or the bead 
of the monastery who was distinguished from the rest by his age and venerable 
appearance, received us with some regard. 

The Gompa, or the monastery at Namchi is a new one. The capitals of the 
wooden pillars are tastefully ornamented in the Buddhist style and are very 
beautiful to look at. After dinner we drowned the day's weariness in sound 
sleep. 

In the morning we mounted our ponies and wended our way up hill. The 
hills of Sikkim are not like those of the plains of Bengal, they are hills overtopping 
hills. As soon as we ascend up one, a new height presents itself to the sight, with a 
vaporous top, as far as the eye can reach, while looking behind, we find the hill 
we struggled to climb up, to wear the aspect of a plain. 

It was noon when we reached a vast forest of oak trees. As far as the eye 
could reach on either side of the way, 1 saw nothing but an infinitude of oaks, 
young and old, standing erect in their sylvan majesty in such a thick body 
that a deer can hardly run through it without hindrance. Most of the trees count 
their age by centuries. Their trunks are straight like flag poles to the height of 
3 or 4 hundred feet, above which spread the branches in the likeness of umbrellas. 
It struck me with a feeling of awe to look up at their tops. The trees are, without 
exception, covered with green moss, several inches thick, giving them an appear¬ 
ance of wild grandeur almost unspeakable. I was reminded of the Hindu sage, a 
hair of whose body is said to drop by the lapse of an age, yuga. The mo|8 looks 
just like green velvet, and serves to protect the body of the trees from the effect of 
snowfall to which they are forever exposed. Inummerable creepers, hundreds of 
feet long, wrapped up with the moss, hang down like rods in the firm grasp of 
hoary age. Many of the creepers hung in splendid festoons over our heads, 
connecting the oaks on either side of the way. The height, the magnitude, the 
position and the wear of ages visible on the ancient Himalayan oaks cannot fail 
to impress a poet with the idea that they are pillars posted on the heights of the 
Himalaya to support the vault of heaven. At noon we experienced the gloom 
of evening while we passed through the forest. We could hardly see things at a 
distance of 20 yards and I had to call my brother Babu Sarat Chandra to lead me, 
whenever I lost sight of him on account of the misty gloom. The fact was we 
passed through a cloud which had enveloped the forest.^ Our clothes were all wet 

3. "Dear to the nymphs are the cool shadows thrown by dark clouds wandering 
round the mountain's zone ; still frightened by the storm and rain they seek 
Eternal sunshine on each loftier peak." Griffith : KumSrasambhSva. 
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with dews or rather dense vapours. The extreme cold penetrated through the 
lined robe of Bhutea blanket I wore, my hands and legs were almost benumbed, 
and it was with difSculty that I could hold the rains of my Bhutea pony. ^ » 

After crossing the forest we threaded our way down a diCBcult descent. 
Our troubles were increased by rain which rendered the whole path slippery and 
extremely dangerous. We were often obliged to dismount as the ponies could 
with difficulty carry their own body down the perilous path. At every step the 
foot tended to slip, and I was in fear of falling headlong into the abyss thousands 
of feet deep. It was despair of life which gave me strength and patience to 
struggle with the faithless path. Our Bhutea servants and coolies felt no such 
difficulty as we did. With them the steep and slippery path seemed to be a genial 
element. The descent took us three hours and just when the gloom of night spread 
like a pall over the face of nature, we took shelter in a Bhutea bouse in the village 
of Timi. The house was a homely one. The four slopes of the roof were thatched 
with twisted bamboo pieces instead of long grass, but exactly by the same method. 
The bamboo thatching though not so even and good as that made of grass, is yet 
more lasting than the latter. The floor consisted of planks resting on wooden 
pillars about 4 feet above the ground. The lower stoiy under the floor is reserved 
for swine and goats. There are two apartments in the house. In the front room 
is the hearth, round which the family circle is formed for enjoying the genial 
warmth. The fire place is paved with stone and clay. The hinder apartment 
is very spacious and is the parlour and common bedroom. Over this there 
is an inner roof made of close packed bamboos, on which provisions are stored. 
From this roof is bung in beautiful rows the maize or the Indian corn presenting 
to the eye uniform globules of pearl and ruby. The walls are made of bamboos. 
The only thing which shocks a Hindu is meat hung in a part of the room with 
the ribs opened, sickening to the sight. Close to the hindmost wall of the room 
there is a la'rge wooden structure in the form of an almyrah. This frame is 
decorated according to the means of the family to serve the purpose of a chapel. 
On the shelves are placed little figures of Sakya Muni and his disciples. A lamp 
is allowed to burn all night in front of the images. 









